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MATT.  XXVIII.  19,  20. 

Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  qf  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  qf  tlie  Holy  Ghost 

Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you  :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  a/way, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world*    Amen. 

These  words  contain  that  great  commission  and 
charter,  granted  by  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles  and 
their  successors,  by  virtue  of  which  we  and  all  man- 
kind have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  true  religion,  inforced  by  the  motives  of  eternal 
felicity  or  misery.  As  it  had  been  chiefly  in  Galilee, 
that  he  instructed  his  disciples  before  his  death :  so 
he  appointed  them  to  retire  thither  after  his  resur- 
rection, that  he  might  add  to  his  instructions  what- 
ever then  became  proper ;  and  more  fully  acquaint 
them  with  such  things,  as  pertained  to  the  kingdom  qf 
God  *.  There  our  Evangelists  informs  us,  he  ap- 
peared to  them  on  a  mountain :  perhaps  the  same, 
on  which  he  had  begun  to  open  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  in  that  noble  discourse,  which  we  have 
in  the  fifth  and  following  chapters  of  this  gospel : 
and  given  them  a  specimen  of  his  and  their  future 

*  Actsi.  3. 
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glory,  at  his  transfiguration  *.  When  tliey  saw  him, 
the  generality  immediately  worshipped  him :  but  some, 
we  are  told  with  the  usual  fairness  of  the  sacred 
writers,  doubted^.  Whether  these  were  only  persons, 
who  accompanied  the  Apostles,  and  had  not  yet  seen 
him  since  he  rose  again :  or  whether  some  of  the 
Apostles,  themselves,  who  might  not  with  certainty 
know  him  at  a  distance,  is  not  clear.  But  the  doubts 
of  either  could  not  but  vanish  when  Jesus  came  up  to 
them,  as  St.  Matthew  assures  us  he  did,  for  so  the 
original  word  signifies  %,  and  conversed  familiarly 
with  them.  Many  such  conversations  he  held  with 
these  his  followers :  for  St.  Luke  in  their  Acts  in- 
forms  us,  that  they  continued  forty  days  §.  But  the 
substance  of  them  all  must  be,  what  the  text  ex- 
presses :  where,  in  consequence  of  that  fulness  of 
power,  which  he  tells  them,  in  the  foregoing  words, 
was  given  him  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ; 
as  the  Father  had  sent  him,  he  sends  them  ||,  to  make 
disciples,  for  that  is  the  more  accurate  rendering  ^[, 
not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of  all  nations.  And  that 
they  may  do  it  rightly  and  effectually,  he  distinctly 
sets  forth, 

I.  The  doctrines,  they  were  to  teach. 

II.  The  duties  they  were  to  enjoin. 

III.  The  protection  and  happiness,  of  which  they 
might  assure,  both  themselves,  and  all  those,  who 
faithfully  preached  his  gospel,  and  who  sincerely  em* 
braced  it. 

*  Grot,  in  Loc.  saith,  There  is  ancient  tradition  for  the  last.  See 
Rexland  Palest,  p.  834,  &c. 

f  t.  17.       t  npTiXfcw,  v.  18.        §  Acts  i.  8.         ||  John  xx.  £1. 

f  MaOuntw  is  not  used  in  the  Septuagint :  nor  Mo&mK.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  found  thrice,  besides  the  text :  and  signifies  to 
make  Disciples,  Acts  xiv.  21.  to  be  a  Disciple,  Matth.  xxvii.  57. 
and  in  the  passive  voice  may  signify,  to  be  made  a  Disciple,  Matth. 
xiii.  52.  It  signifies  also  in  Plutarch,  to  be  a  Disciple.  See  Steph. 
in  Voc 
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I.  The  doctrines,  they  were  to  teach.  These  are 
briefly,  but  sufficiently,  comprehended  in  the  direction 
of  baptizing  men  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  iff 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  for  the  better  un* 
derstanding  of  which  phrase,  it  will  be  proper  to  ex- 
plain, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
any  one,  and  particularly  of  these  three. 

2.  What  is  the  faith  in  these  three,  which  our  bap- 
tism requires  us  to  profess. 

1.  For  the  completer  apprehension  of  the  former  of 
these  points,  it  will  be  useful  to  observe,  that  in  our 
Saviour's  days,  it  had  been  an  ancient  custom  amongst 
the  Jews,  when  any  Gentile  forsook  idolatry,  and  be- 
lieved the  law  of  Moses,  to  receive  him  into  their 
religion,  amongst  other  ceremonies,  by  baptism :  as 
indeed  they  had  themselves  been  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  that  law,  by  a  solemn  and  religious  wash* 
ing,  as  we  read  Exod.  xix.  Nay  even  the  Heathens 
made  use  of  purifications  by  water,  when  they  initia- 
ted, or  entered,  any  one  into  the  mysteries  of  their 
Deities.  And  this  rite  being  not  only  thus  univer- 
sally used,  but  also  naturally  expressive  of  thbsg 
two  things,  which,  on  professing  Christianity,  chiefly 
wanted  to  be  expressed :  a  promise  on  our  part,  care- 
fully to  preserve  ourselves  pure,  from  the  defilement 
of  sin,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and 
a  promise  on  God's  part,  graciously  to  consider  us,  as 
pure  from  the  guilt  of  it,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son:  therefore  our  blessed  Lord  condescended  to 
make  this  the  form  of  entering  into  his  religion  also. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  thoroughly  distinguished  the 
Christian  baptism,  both  from  that  of  the  Heathens, 
who  were  baptized  into  superstitions  and  idolatrous 
follies  ;  and  from  that  of  the  Jewish  Proselytes,  who 
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were  baptized,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  into 
Moses*,  by  directing,  that  his  followers  should  be 
'baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  qf  the  San,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  doing  any  thing  in 
the  name  of  God,  signifies  doing  it  by  virtue  of  his 
authority*    Thus  our  Saviour  saith  to  the  Jews,  /  am 
come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not :  If 
another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  re- 
ceive^.    In  this  sense  baptism  is  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  being  a  divine  appoint- 
ment,  with  a  distinct  reference  to  each  of  the  three 
persons.     And  in  this  sense  the  phrase  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  St.  Peter,  when  he  commanded  the 
family  of  Cornelius  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  qf  the 
Lord  %  :  that  is,  by  virtue  of  his  commission  to  bap* 
tize  all  nations.     Till  that  day,  the  Apostles  had  un- 
derstood this  only  concerning  Jews  and  Proselytes 
of  all  nations.     But  now,  St.  Peter  being  sent  by  ex- 
press revelation  to  Cornelius,  a  Gentile;  and  perceiv- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  his  discourse  to  him  and  his 
friends,  that,  on  their  believing,  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
fallen  upon  them  %,  Gentiles  as  they  were  :  after  some 
astonishment,  he  argues  very  justly,  Can  any  man  for* 
bid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  we?  and  he 
commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  qf  the 
Lord  || :  that  is  in  pursuance  of  our  Saviour's  gene- 
ral directions. 

But  though  the  expression  in  the  text  undoubtedly 
implies  this  meaning,  yet  it  comprehends  a  further 
one.  For  the  phrase  translated  in  the  name,  is  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  the  passage  relating  to  St  Peter, 
and  signifies  in  strictness,  into  the  nameof  the  Father, 

*  1  Cor.  x.  2.  f  John  v.  .43.  t  Acts  x.  48. 

j  Acts  v.  44.  ||  Acta  v.  47,  48. 
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Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  which  word,  into,  the  New 
Testament  uses  nine  times  besides  *,  in  speaking  of 
baptism,  whereas  it  uses  a  word  signifying,  in,  at  most 
but  once  besides  f.  The  particular  import  of  this 
term,  I  shall  now  explain  to  you. 

It  hath  ever  been  usual*  that  the  believers  or  pro* 
fessors  of  any  doctrine  should  be  called  by  a  name, 
derived  from  the  first  or  chief  teacher  of  that  doc* 
trine.  And  by  whatever  form  or  ceremony  they  de- 
clared themselves  his  Disciples,  by  the  same  they 
were  understood  to  take  upon  them  his  name.  Thus 
the  Jews,  when,  taking  Moses  for  their  prophet  and 
guide,  they  followed  him  into  the  midst  of  the  Red 
Sea,  are  said  by  St.  Paul,  in  allusion  to  the  water 
through  which  they  passed,  to  have  been  baptized 
into  Mo*es%:  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  they 

*  Actsviii.  16.  xix.  3.  5.      Rom.  vi.  3.       1  Cor.  i.  13.  15.  x.  2. 
xii.  13.    Gal.  hi.  27. 

t  Acts  ii.  38. ;  where  the  preposition  is  tm.  Now,  ivi  t*  o»©/xaT» 
appears  to  signify  the  same  thing  as  f »  t*  owprr*.  Matth.  xxiv.  5. 
Mark  ix.  39.  xiii.  6.  Luke  ix.  49.  xxi.  8.  Acts  iv.  18.  v.  28.  40* 
Eti  tv  e»opar»  signifies  also  for  the  sake  of,  or from  regard  to  ;  Matth. 
xviii.  5.  Mark  ix.  $7.  Luke  ix.  48. ;  and  so  doth  ik  to  oropa,  Matth. 
x.  41,  42;  as  doth  DtP/.  Thus  the  Samaritans  circumcised  their 
children  Onj  HT\  DIP/  into  the  name  of  Mount  Gerizim.  Avoda 
Sara,  fol.  27. 1.  in  Schoetg.  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matth.  xxviii.  20;  i.  e. 
devoted  him  to  the  worship  there  instituted;  of  which  Schwarzius,  in 
his  Exercitationes  in  Pent.  Sam.  Witemb.  1756,  p.  51,  saJth  the  ex- 
planation is  (as  he  cites  it  from  the  Talmud ical  book.  ^TH  J"DDO 
Edzardi  Ed.  Hamb.  1710,  p.  42.)  that  they  circumcised  them  Qtt6 
TXTDV  r6  TOUT!  OnHJ  in  ttttTD  /TOT!  in,  or  into,  the  name  of 
the  image  on  the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim,  which  image  they  worship, 
and  circumcise  their  children  HT  rOTH  Dtt6  ™>  or  ****>,  the  name  of 
this  dove.  The  only  places  where  the  phrase  u«  to  *Mp«  occurs  be- 
sides, are  John  i.  12.  ii.  23.  iii.  18.  1  John  v.  13 ;  where  the  phrase 
is  xicrTivu,  it*  to  otopx ;  and  Matth.  xviii.  20.  trvmy^m  «*  to  i^ororo^. 
Here  some  understand  it,  for  my  sake,  others  to  pray  in  my  name* 
others  by  virtue  of  my  command. 

1 1  Cor.  x.  2. 
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were  baptised  into  the  name  of  Moses.  Not  that  in 
fact  the  Jews  called  themselves  by  his  name,  as  the 
several  sects  of  philosophers  did  by  the  names  of 
their  several  leaders.  For  the  doctrine,  which  Moses 
taught,  was  not  his  own :  and  the  obedience,  which 
he  required,  was  not  to  himself;  but  to  God,  the 
JMtaker  of  heaven  and  earth.  And  therefore,  when 
the  Jews  were  thus  baptized  into  Moses,  they  were 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  much  higher  sense,  baptized 
into  the  name  of  God ;  taking  that  upon  them,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  being  his:  for  servants  are 
known  by  the  name  of  their  lord.  In  Scripture 
therefore  God  himself  stiles  them,  My  people,  which 
are  called  by  my  name*.  And  they  plead  with  him, 
We  are  called  by  thy  name,  leave  us  noi^i  and  else* 
where  declare,  All  people  mil  walk  every  one  in  the 
name  qf  his  God:  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever%.  As  then  the 
Moabites  were  called  by  the  name  of  their  God,  the 
people  of  Chemosh§;  and  the  other  idolatrous  na- 
tions in  like  manner;  so  were  the  Israelites  called 
by  the  name  of  the  true  God.  And  whoever  by 
baptism,  amongst  other  ceremonies,  professed  him- 
self a  convert  to  Judaism,  he  was,  properly  speaking, 
baptized  into  the  same  name. 

When  therefore  the  Christian  religion  was  pub- 
lished; as  proselytes  to  the  old  dispensation  had  been 
baptized  into  Moses,  taking  him  for  their  lawgiver 
and  instructor:  so  believers  in  the  new  were  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  receiving  him  for  their  Lord  and 
Master. '  And  as  the  former  were  in  effect  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  one  true  God,  assuming  the  de- 
nomination of  his  servants :  so  the  latter,  being  more 
fully  instructed  concerning  the  object  of  worship, 

*  2  Chr.  vii.  14.       +  Jer.  xiv.  9.   In  the  Hebrew  it  is,  Thy  nmrne 
is  called  over  us*    J  Mic.  iv.  5.    §  Numb.  xxi.  29.  Jer.  xlviii.  46. 
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were  professedly  and  in  form  baptized  into  the  name 
tfthe  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  .taking 
this  name  upon  them,  to  believe  in  and  obey  for  the 
future,  as  their  badge  of  distinction  from  all  other 
men.  Whence  our  Saviour,  in  his  prayer  for  his . 
disciples,  saith  to  the  Father,  While  I  woe  with  them 
m  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  Holy  Father, 
keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  host 
given  me  *.  And  in  his  exhortation  to  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Pergamos,  he  saith,  Thou  boldest  fast 
my  name  and  hast  not  denied  myfaith\. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  indeed,  that  being  bap- 
tized into  the  name  of  these  three,  is  no  where  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  except  in  the  text.  But  then 
the  more  usual  phrase,  of  being  baptized  into  Christ, 
or  into  his  name,  amounts  to  just  the  same  thing. 
For  by  bearing  the  name  of  Christians,  we  declare 
ourselves  believers  not  in  Christ  alone;  but  in  the 
Father,  of  whom,  to  use  the  Apostle's  words,  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named  %;  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  also ;  whose  name  appears  evidently 
never  to  have  been  omitted  in  baptism,  from  that  re- 
markable passage*,  where  some  professors  of  the 
Gospel  owning  that  they  were  intirely  ignorant  con* 
coining  the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Paul  asks  them,  Unta 
what  then  were  ye  baptized?  And  finding  it  was 
only  into  the  baptism  qfJohn,  commands  them  to  be 
now  baptized,  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus\\.  So 
it  is  expressed:  but  the  foregoing  question  fully 
proves,  that  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  used 
likewise;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  expression* 
baptizing  into  the  name  of  Christ,  wherever  we  find 
it  in  Scripture,  is  only  put  for  shortness :  and  that 

*  John  xvii.  1 1, 12.  +  Rev.  ii.  13.  t  Eph.  iii.  15. 

|  Act*  xix.  1,  2,  3.  \\  Acts  v.  3,  4,  5. 
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were  baptized  into  the  name  of  Moses.    I1 
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*  2  Chr.  vii.  14.       +  Jer.  xiv.  9. 
is  called  over  us*    J  Mic.  iv.  5,    § 
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will  I  not  give  to  another*,  saith  he  himself.  Accord- 
ingly St  Paul  declares,  that  to  us  Christians,  there 
is  (me  God  the  Father,  qfwhom  are  all  things^.  But 
then,  besides  the  several  orders  of  created  beings, 
the  same  Scripture  as  expressly  mentions  his  eternal 
Son  and  Spirit :  the  one  begotten  of  him,  the  other 
proceeding  from  him.  The  distinct  and  full  mean* 
ing  of  these  terms  we  know  not :  but  this,  however, 
they  plainly  denote,  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  dep- 
rived from  the  Father,  in  a  manner,  whatever  it  be, 
each  different  from  the  other,  and  both  different 
from  creation.  Accordingly  we  find  ascribed  to  both 
these,  not  only  the  names,  but  the  perfections  of  God, 
with  honours  and  worship  incommunicable  to  any. 
creature :  and  while  they  are  evidently  distinguished 
from  the  Father,  they  are  as  evidently  described  as 
being  one  with  him.  Wherein  precisely  this  union 
and  this  distinction  lies,  the  Scripture  hath  not  said, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  say,  any  farther  than  this : 
that  the  union  appears  to  be  not  only  a  similitude  of 
will,  or  of  other  powers  and  dispositions,  but  the 
highest  possible  sameness  of  essential  attributes  and 
properties ;  for  which  reason  it  hath  been  called  an 
unity  of  essence,  nature  or  substance :  and  the  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be,  not  only  a  difference  of  names, 
or  of  relations  to  created  beings,  but  of  subsistence 
and  action,  resembling  in  some  measure,  as  described 
in  Holy  Writ,  that  of  different  human  agents;  on 
which  account  it  is  said  to  be  a  distinction  of  per- 
sons. And  from  all  these  things  put  together,  we 
conclude,  that  we  are  to  believe  and  worship  three 
persons,  who  are  one  God. 

Many  other  words  and  terms  there  are,  besides 
these,  which  have  been  used  in  speaking  of  this  great 

*  Isaiah  xlii.  8.  f  1  Cor.  viii.  6. 
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mystery :  some  of  them  proper  and  useful,  serving  to 
express  only  what  the  Scripture  expresses,  and  to 
guard  it  against  misrepresentations ;  which  therefore 
we  should  ever  interpret  candidly  and  favourably; 
others  much  better  omitted :  as  indeed  all  are,  that 
men  employ  to  give  any  further  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  than  God  hath  given.  For  in  such  cases, 
but  in  this  above  any,  the  true  method  is,  to  receive, 
with  the  utmost  humility  and  simplicity  of  mind, 
what  is  revealed:  neither  adding,  nor  d^nnishing! 
nor  one  way  or  other  attempting  to  make  it,  either 
clearer,  or  darker,  than  it  is.  The  former  we  cannot 
do :  the  latter  we  easily  may,  but  surely  should  not 
wish  to  do.  Multiplying  therefore  phrases  and  rea- 
sonings, either  to  determine  what  the  divine  oracles 
have  not  determined,  or  to  explain  away  what  they 
have  determined,  is  on  both  hands  wrong;  and  hath 
often  led  very  great  men  into  unhappy  errors,  and 
very  good  men  into  fierce  contentions:  all  which 
might  be  avoided,  would  they  but  be  so  modest,  as 
neither  to  doubt  of  what  the  All-wise  hath  taught, 
nor  pry  into  what  he  hath  concealed;  and  so  charita- 
ble, as  never  without  the  strongest  reason  to  think 
ill  of  others,  and  never  for  any  reason  to  do  or  wish 
ill  to  them. 

There  are  certainly,  in  this  wonderful  doctrine, 
many  things,  concerning  which,  questions  may  be 
asked,  which  we  can  only  answer  by  confessing  our 
ignorance :  and  some  things,  against  which  objections 
may  be  raised,  that  we  can  solve  no  otherwise,  than 
by  reminding  those,  who  make  them,  that  such  diffi- 
culties must  be  expected,  whenever  a  finite  mind  at- 
tempts to  view  an  infinite  object.  But,  though,  in 
the  Holy  Trinity,  there  is  much,  that  can  by  no  means 
be  comprehended  fully;  which  is.  what  we  intend  to 
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say,  by  calling  it  mysterious,  ox  above  Reason;  (as  in- 
deed almost  every  thing  is,  in  part,  above  ours:)  yet, 
in  what  the  Scripture  requires  us  to  believe  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Trinity,  there  is  nothing,  which  either 
cannot  be  at  all  understood;  or  which,  when  under- 
stood, ie  absurd  and  contrary  to  reason.  Now  what* 
ever  possibly  may  be  true,  we  are  bound,  when  a 
revelation,  well  attested,  plainly  teaches  it,  to  believe 
actually  is  true.  For  faith  in  what  God  affirms,  is 
unquestionably  as  necessary,  as  obedience  to  what  he 
enjoins.  And,  little  as  we  can  see  in  matters  of  this 
high  nature,  we  may  notwithstanding  sufficiently  see 
very  important  motives  for  his  injunction  of  faith 
in  this  doctrine:  because  from  the  distinction  of  per* 
sons  in  the  Trinity,  there  arises  a  farther  distinction 
of  their  relations  to  us,  on  which  relations  are  founded 
distinct  duties  on  our  parts  towards  them :  and  very 
different  from  what  they  would  be,  if  two  of  them 
were  only  creatures  of  exalted  rank.  The  whole  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  is  comprehended  in  consider* 
ing,  and  accordingly  honouring,  (to  express  it  in  the 
well-known  words  of  our  Catechism)  God  the  Father, 
as  Him,  who  hath  made  us  and  all  the  world;  God 
the  Son,  as  Him,  who  hath  redeemed  us  and  all  man- 
kind;  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Him,  who  sanctifietk 
us  and  all  the  elect  people  qf  God.  Not  but  that  each 
person  concurs  in  each  of  these  works :  but  still,  find- 
ing in  Scripture,  that  one  is  represented  as  more  pe- 
culiarly and  eminently*  concerned  in  one  of  them,  and 
another  in  another;  we  justly  distinguish  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  by  the  distinct  offices  of  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier;  and  justly  express  the 
distinction  in  our  prayers  and  praises,  as  well  as  in 
our  Creed. 

Thus,  in  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  the  saints 
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glory,  at  his  transfiguration  *.  When  they  saw  him, 
the  generality  immediately  worshipped  him :  but  some, 
we  are  told  with  the  usual  fairness  of  the  sacred 
writers,  doubted^.  Whether  these  were  only  persons, 
who  accompanied  the  Apostles,  and  had  not  yet  seen 
him  since  he  rose  again :  or  whether  some  of  the 
Apostles,  themselves,  who  might  not  with  certainty 
know  him  at  a  distance,  is  not  clear.  But  the  doubts 
of  either  could  not  but  vanish  when  Jesus  came  up  to 
them,  as  St.  Matthew  assures  us  he  did,  for  so  the 
original  word  signifies  %,  and  conversed  familiarly 
with  them.  Many  such  conversations  he  held  with 
these  his  followers :  for  St  Luke  in  their  Acts  in- 
forms  us,  that  they  continued  forty  days  §.  But  the 
substance  of  them  all  must  be,  what  the  text  ex- 
presses :  where,  in  consequence  of  that  fulness  of 
power,  which  he  tells  them,  in  the  foregoing  words, 
was  given  him  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ; 
as  the  Father  had  sent  him,  he  sends  them  ||,  to  make 
disciples,  for  that  is  the  more  accurate  rendering  ^[, 
not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of  all  Tuitions.  And  that 
they  may  do  it  rightly  and  effectually,  he  distinctly 
sets  forth, 

I.  The  doctrines,  they  were  to  teach. 

II.  The  duties  they  were  to  enjoin. 

III.  The  protection  and  happiness,  of  which  they 
might  assure,  both  themselves,  and  all  those,  who 
faithfully  preached  his  gospel,  and  who  sincerely  em- 
braced it. 

*  Grot,  in  Loc.  saith,  There  is  ancient  tradition  for  the  last.  See 
Rexland  Pakest.  p.  834,  &c. 

f  t.  17.       t  np©cnX0*F,  v.  18.        §  Acts  i.  8.         ||  John  xx.  21. 

%  MaOuntw  is  not  used  in  the  Septuagint :  nor  MoOhtik.  In  the  * 
New  Testament  it  is  found  thrice,  besides  the  text :  and  signifies  to 
make  Disciples,  Acts  xiv.  21.  to  be  a  Disciple,  Matth.  xxvii.  57. 
and  in  the  passive  voice  may  signify,  to  be  made  a  Disciple,  Matth. 
xiii.  52.  It  signifies  also  in  Plutarch,  to  be  a  Disciple.  See  Staph, 
in  Voc 
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on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  heard  I,  saying, 
Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  he  unto 
Mm,  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever*.  In  this  universal  acclamation  of 
praise,  our  hearts  ought  to  join  with  the  humblest 
gratitude :  to  reverence  him  continually  as  the  Lord 
ofatt-\;  and  in  particular,  besides  the  holy  ordinance 
of  baptism,  to  celebrate  with  the  devoutest  affection, 
that  other  solemn  rite,  which  he  hath  instituted, 
commanding  us,  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me\. 
The  distinct  office  of  the  third  person,  the  Spirit, 
hath  consisted  from  the  beginning,  first  in  revealing 
and  confirming  the  truths  of  religion  to  men,  from 
age  to  age,  till  the  knowledge  of  them  was  completed 
in  the  New  Testament ;  for  holy  men  of  old  spake  as 
they  were  mooed  by  the  Holy  Ghost §:  then  in  dis- 
posing their  minds,  by  the  outward  ministry  of  the 
Word,  and  the  inward  workings  of  his  grace,  to  re- 
ceive and  obey  them :  giving  those,  who  comply  with 
his  motions,  strength  against  temptation,  comfort 
under  affliction,  fervency  in  prayer,  growth  in  good- 
ness, reviving  hope,  and  sometimes  joyful  assurance, 
of  divine  favour  :  All  which  operations  tending 
wholly  to  improve  us  in  piety  and  virtue,  which  to- 
gether make  up  true  sanctify  or  holiness,  he  is  ac- 
cordingly stiled  the  Sanctifier.  And  our  duty  to  him 
plainly  is,  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  what  he  hath 
done,  and  pray  for  what  he  is  ready  to  do,  towards 
our  salvation;  never  to  grieve^  or  do  despite  to*ft  him 
by  wilful  sin  or  negligence ;  but  to  learn  from  his  in- 
structions, and  yield  to  his  influences,  that  he  may 
abide  with  us  for  ever,  and  make  us,  as  the  Apostle 
expresses  himself,  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost**. 

*  Rex.  v.  8,  9.  11, 12,  IS.       +  Actsx.  8G.      J  Luke  xxii.  19. 
$  2  Pet.  i.  21.     ||  Eph.  iv.  SO.     f  Heb.  x.  29.     **  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 
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glory,  at  his  transfiguration  *.  When  they  saw  him, 
the  generality  immediately  worshipped  him :  but  some, 
we  are  told  with  the  usual  fairness  of  the  sacred 
writers,  doubted^.  Whether  these  were  only  persons, 
who  accompanied  the  Apostles,  and  had  not  yet  seen 
him  since  he  rose  again :  or  whether  some  of  the 
Apostles,  themselves,  who  might  not  with  certainty 
know  him  at  a  distance,  is  not  clear.  But  the  doubts 
of  either  could  not  but  vanish  when  Jesus  came  up  to 
them,  as  St.  Matthew  assures  us  he  did,  for  so  the 
original  word  signifies  %,  and  conversed  familiarly 
with  them.  Many  such  conversations  he  held  with 
these  his  followers :  for  St  Luke  in  their  Acts  in- 
forms  us,  that  they  continued  forty  days  §.  But  the 
substance  of  them  all  must  be,  what  the  text  ex- 
presses :  where,  in  consequence  of  that  fulness  of 
power,  which  he  tells  them,  in  the  foregoing  words, 
was  given  him  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ; 
as  the  Father  had  sent  him,  he  sends  them  ||,  to  make 
disciples,  for  that  is  the  more  accurate  rendering  *fi, 
not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of  all  nations.  And  that 
they  may  do  it  rightly  and  effectually,  he  distinctly 
sets  forth, 

I.  The  doctrines,  they  were  to  teach. 

II.  The  duties  they  were  to  enjoin. 

III.  The  protection  and  happiness,  of  which  they 
might  assure,  both  themselves,  and  all  those,  who 
faithfully  preached  his  gospel,  and  who  sincerely  em- 
braced it. 

*  Grot,  in  Loc.  saith,  There  is  ancient  tradition  for  the  last.  See 
Rexland  Pakest.  p.  834,  &c. 

f  t.  17.       t  tyo<nA6tfi>,  v.  18.        §  Acts  i.  8.         ||  John  xx.  *1. 

f  MaOuntw  is  not  used  in  the  Septuagint :  nor  M«0*tik.  In  the  * 
New  Testament  it  is  found  thrice,  besides  the  text :  and  signifies  to 
make  Disciples,  Acts  xiv.  21.  to  be  a  Disciple,  Matth.  xxvii.  57. 
and  in  the  passive  voice  may  signify,  to  be  made  a  Disciple,  Matth. 
xiii.  52.  It  signifies  also  in  Plutarch,  to  be  a  Disciple.  See  Steph. 
in  Voc 
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faith  in  them,  that  I  thought  it  most  natural  to  men* 
tion  them  together.  And  of  the  rest,  it  would  be  im- 
possible at  present  to  specify  every  one  in  particular. 
And  therefore  I  shall  only  treat  of  the  more  general 
heads  and  divisions  of  them.  By  this  commission  of 
our  blessed  Lord  then,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
bound  to  teach,  and  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  to 
observe,  the  precepts  of  piety,  as  well  as  morality; 
of  revealed  religion,  as  well  as  natural*;  difficult,  as 
well  as  easy  duties;  those  of  self-government,  as  well 
as  of  social  behaviour;  all  things  whatsoever  he  hath 
commanded,  and  nothing  else. 

I.  Precepts  of  piety,  as  well  as  morality.  In  some 
ages  of  the  world  the  generality  of  persons,  and  in 
all  too  many,  have  almost  intirely  disregarded  virtue, 
at  least  some  parts  of  it,  while  yet  they  seemed  very 
zealous  in  religion.  That  the  religion  of  such  is 
tain*,  requires  little  proof.  Indeed  it  must  be* 
either  mere  pretence,  or  gross  mistake.  Either  they 
have  really  none  of  that  devotion,  which  they  profess* 
or  it  is  devotion  to  an  unknown  God-\.  For  did  they 
at  all  apprehend  his  nature  aright;  the  love  of  him 
could  not  but  incline  them  to  the  love  of  whatever 
was  good;  and  the  fear  of  him  could  not  but  deter 
them  from  whatever  was  evil.  These  things  are  so 
easily  demonstrable,  and  the  mischiefs  of  not  attend- 
ing to  them  have  been  so  dreadful;  that  wherever 
knowledge  and  liberty  have  prevailed,  such  wrong 
notions  of  duty  to  our  Maker  have  (amongst  the 
more  considerable  part  of  the  world  at  least,)  quickly 
fallen  into  the  contempt  and  hatred,  which  they  well 
deserve.  But  then,  as  it  is  natural  for  the  warmth 
of  men  to  carry  them  too  far ;  and  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  men  to  confound  matters,  which  should  be 

*  James  i.  86.  f  Acts  xvii.  &$. 
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glory,  at  his  transfiguration  *.  When  they  saw  him, 
the  generality  immediately  worshipped  him :  but  some, 
we  are  told  with  the  usual  fairness  of  the  sacred 
writers,  doubted^.  Whether  these  were  only  persons, 
who  accompanied  the  Apostles,  and  had  not  yet  seen 
him  since  he  rose  again :  or  whether  some  of  the 
Apostles,  themselves,  who  might  not  with  certainty 
know  him  at  a  distance,  is  not  clear.  But  the  doubts 
of  either  could  not  but  vanish  when  Jesus  came  up  to 
them,  as  St.  Matthew  assures  us  he  did,  for  so  the 
original  word  signifies  %,  and  conversed  familiarly 
with  them.  Many  such  conversations  he  held  with 
these  his  followers :  for  St.  Luke  in  their  Acts  in- 
forms  us,  that  they  continued  forty  days  §.  But  the 
substance  of  them  all  must  be,  what  the  text  ex- 
presses :  where,  in  consequence  of  that  fulness  of 
power,  which  he  tells  them,  in  the  foregoing  words, 
was  given  him  over  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ; 
as  the  Father  had  sent  him,  he  sends  them  ||,  to  make 
disciples,  for  that  is  the  more  accurate  rendering  ^[, 
not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of  all  Tuitions.  And  that 
they  may  do  it  rightly  and  effectually,  he  distinctly 
sets  forth, 

I.  The  doctrines,  they  were  to  teach. 

II.  The  duties  they  were  to  enjoin. 

III.  The  protection  and  happiness,  of  which  they 
might  assure,  both  themselves,  and  all  those,  who 
faithfully  preached  his  gospel,  and  who  sincerely  em- 
braced it. 

*  Grot,  in  Loc.  saith,  There  is  ancient  tradition  for  the  last.  See 
Rexland  Pakest.  p.  834,  &c. 

f  t.  17.       J  np«rtX0*F,  v.  18.        §  Acts  i.  8.         ||  John  xx.  ST. 

f  MaOnritw  is  not  used  in  the  Septuagint :  nor  Mo&mK.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  found  thrice,  besides  the  text :  and  signifies  to 
make  Disciples,  Acts  xiv.  21.  to  be  a  Disciple,  Matth.  xxvii.  57. 
and  in  the  passive  voice  may  signify,  to  be  made  a  Disciple,  Matth. 
xiii.  52.  It  signifies  also  in  Plutarch,  to  be  a  Disciple.  See  Steph. 
in  Voc 
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themselves  very  little  farther  about  it,  than  to  oppose 
it,  in  their  talk,  to  religion.  Such  indeed  cannot  be 
really,  in  any  degree,  serious.  But  many  who,  in 
some  respects,  are  such,  and  imagine  they  are  in  all, 
would  assuredly  find,  on  a  careful  examination,  that 
they  are  dangerously  deficient  in  this  respect :  and 
that  cultivating  and  exerting  dutiful  affection  to  the 
Author  of  their  being,  is  not  only  in  itself  the  first 
and  great  Commandment,  but  hath  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  practice  of  that  second,  which  is 
like  unto  it*,  and  of  every  other  human  obligation. 

II.  We  are  bound  to  observe  the  precepts  of  re* 
vealed  religion,  as  well  as  natural.  That  God  can 
make  known  to  us  many  truths,  of  which  we  were  ig- 
norant, though  greatly  interested  in  them,  will  not 
surely  be  doubted :  for  we  can  make  known  such  very 
often  one  to  another.  And  that  from  these  truths 
corresponding  rules  of  behaviour  may  flow,  is  equally 
plain.  Those  relations  and  duties  therefore  to  our 
Redeemer  and  to  our  Sanctifier,  which  the  Holy 
Scripture  alone  discovers  to  us,  are  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, at  all  the  less  real,  than  those  to  our  Creator, 
of  which  reason  informs  us.  Further :  as  God  is  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world,  there  is  no  more  room  for 
question,  whether  under  the  general  laws  of  his  moral 
kingdom,  he  may  not  establish,  from  time  to  time, 
particular  and  different  institutions  and  forms  of  reli- 
gion ;  than  whether,  under  the  general  laws  of  human 
society,  earthly  sovereigns  may  not  establish  particu- 
lar and  different  institutions  and  forms  of  government. 
And  lastly :  As  God  knows  perfectly  well,  both  the 
nature  of  our  circumstances,  and  the  proper  method 
of  treating  us;  that  he  may  possibly  have  very  impor- 
tant motives  for  some  of  his  appointments,  of  which 

*  Matth.  xxii.  37,  &c. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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motives  we  can  discern  scarce  any  thing,  is  much 
more  certain,  than  that  a  wise  man,  well  acquainted 
with  any  affair,  may  perceive  many  steps  to  be  fitting 
in  relation  to  it,  which  a  weak  man,  uninstructed  in 
it,  doth  not 

Whatever  precepts  then  are  contained  in  revefak- 
tion,  since  none  of  them,  rightly  understood,  are  con* 
trary  to  reason,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to 
observe  them,  though  ever  so  implicitly,  walking  in 
all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  qf  the  Lord 
blameless*.  We  know  not  what  we  do  when  we 
reject  or  slight  any  one  of  them :  only  this  we  know, 
that  we  disobey  that  authority  which  enjoins  the 
whole :  a  consideration  worthy  of  being  laid  seriously 
to  heart  by  all  those,  (for  too  many  there  are,)  who, 
either  presumptuously,  or  thoughtlessly,  neglect  or 
depreciate  some  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity, 
while  they  profess  to  reverence  others ;  and,  as  any 
shadow  of  argument  or  groundless  imagination  leads 
them,  determine  with  themselves,  that  this  they  will 
do,  that  they  will  not ;  this  they  will  look  on  as  a 
matter  of  moment,  that  as  a  trifle.  It  cannot  be,  that 
any  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master,  are  to 
be  treated  thus.  And  yet  some  of  them  are  treated 
thus  by  such  numbers,  (who  notwithstanding,  call 
themselves  by  his  name,)  that  they  must  be  men? 
tioned  in  particular. 

The  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  leading  part  of  our 
Saviour's  commission  in  the  text,  is  not  indeed  thrown 
off,  but  frequently  attended  with  scarce  common  se- 
riousness. The  obligation  of  parents  and  masters  4& 
bring  up  those  under  their  care  in  the  nurture  and  ad* 
monition  of  the  Lord  t,  is  both  cruelly  and  unwisely 
forgotten.  The  apostolical  and  very  useful  ordi- 
nance of  confirmation,  is  too  often  omitted,  and  still 

*  Luke  i.  6.  t  Eph.  vi.  4. 
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oftener  considered  as  an  empty  form  i  private  devo- 
tion practised,  it  may  be  feared  by  very  few,  at  least 
with  any  attention :  pious  reading  and  meditation  by 
fewer  still :  family  prayer  almost  intirely  laid  aside : 
and  the  public  service  of  God,  by  some  avowedly 
scorned,  by  others,  both  thought  and  spoken  of  with 
a  contemptuous  indifference ;  as  if  it  might  well  be 
left  to  fancy  and  chance,  when  and  how  often,  or 
whether  almost  at  all,  they  should  condescend  to  join 
in  that  worship  of  him  who  made  them,  which  him* 
self  hath  prescribed.  The  day,  which  he  hath  di- 
rected to  be  kept  holy,  is  lamentably,  and  in  many 
places  openly,  profaned,  not  only  by  the  omission  just 
mentioned,  but  by  needless  worldly  business,  impro- 
per diversions,  and  what  is  yet  worse,  intemperance 
and  debauchery.  Nay,  the  far  greater  part,  even  of 
such  as  observe  other  institutions  with  no  small  ap- 
pearance of  conscientiousness,  astonishingly  overlook, 
in  spite  of  continual  admonitions,  their  Saviour's  in- 
junction of  commemorating,  at  the  holy  table,  his 
dying  love,  delivered'  nearly  with  his  dying  breath* 
Experience  hath  proved  to  a  shocking  degree,  that 
in  proportion  as  disregard  to  duties,  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian, increases,  disregard  to  all  duty  increases  too: 
and  what  the  end  of  it  will  be  (unless  through  God's 
grace  our  timely  reformation  put  a  happy  end  to  it) 
I  know  not  how  we  can  better  judge,'  than  by  our 
blessed  Lord's  own  words,  which  he  hath  verified  so 
dreadfully  on  those  once  shining  lights,  the  churches 
of  Asia,  to  whom  they  were  primarily  directed. 
Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and 
repent,  and  do  the  first  works :  else  I  will  come  unto 
thee  quickly,  and  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  its 
place,  except  thou  repent  *. 

*  Rev.  ii.  5. 

c2 
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-  lit.  Being  bound  to  whatever  Christ  hath  com- 
manded us,  we  are  bound  to  perform  the  most  labo- 
rious and  unwelcome,  as  well  as  the  easiest,  of  his 
commands.    We  may  be  sure,  he  hath  enjoined  us 
nothing,  but  what  he  will  make  possible,  nothing  but 
what  he  hath  a  right,  nothing  but  what  he  hath  cause, 
to  enjoin.    And  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  his  pre- 
cepts  can  never  be  an  excuse  for  not  obeying  them. 
Sometimes  this  difficulty  is  but  imaginary :  and  what 
we  apprehend  that  we  cannot  do  at  all,  would  we 
but  try  in  a  proper  manner,  we  should  do  with  great 
ease.    Sometimes  it  is  real  indeed,  but  of  our  own 
creating.     Slight  inclinations  have  grown,  by  indul- 
gence or  negligence,  into  settled  habits :  wilful  wrong 
conduct  hath  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  acting  right : 
and  then  we  think  it  very  grievous,  that  we  must  be 
at  pains  to  bring  ourselves  out  of  a  condition,  that 
we  need  never  have  brought  ourselves  into.    Or, 
supposing  any  virtue  originally  hard  to  practise,  do 
we  not  often  obey  extremely  hard  injunctions  of 
men  ?  And  why  not  therefore  those  of  God  ?  Be  the 
labour  ever  so  great ;  still,  both  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Heaven,  no  one 
can  become  happy,  that  doth  not  become  good :  and 
no  one  is  truly  good,  who  purposely  or  negligently 
lives  in  the  omission  of  any  duty,  or  commission  of 
any  sin.    Difficulty  is  a  reason  for  nothing,  but  ex- 
erting ourselves,  and  applying  to  God  for  help: 
which  whoever  doth  in  earnest,  will  find  opposition 
serve  only  to  strengthen  his  Christian  graces  by  ex- 
ercise here,  and  augment  the  reward  of  them  for  ever 
hereafter. 

IV.  We  must  observe  those  commands,  which  re- 
late to  the  government  of  ourselves,  no  less  than 
those  which  respect  our  fellow-creatures.    Men  are 
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strangely  apt  to  run  into  extremes  in  this  particular. 
Some  on  the  merit  of  their  abstinence  from  unlawful 
pleasures,  venture  without  scruple  to  be  ill-humoured, 
hard-hearted,  censorious,  and  unjust;  while  some 
again  place  the  whole  of  a  right  character  in  a  gay 
kind  of  good  nature :  and,  either  hurting,  as  they 
pretend,  nobody  but  themselves ;  or,  however  doing 
others  only  such  injuries,  as  they  imagine  matter  of 
merriment ;  go  almost  whatever  lengths  of  sensual 
gratification  their  desires  prompt  them  to.  Now 
these  latter,  far  from  being  the  harmless  people, 
which  they  would  have  the  world  think  them,  usually 
contribute  more  by  the  unavoidable,  and  often  fore- 
seen, consequences  of  their  vices,  and  the  contagion 
of  their  examples,  to  bring  misery  into  private  life, 
and  distress,  if  not  ruin,  upon  the  public,  than  al- 
most any  wicked  persons  that  can  be  mentioned 
besides.  But  were  they,  in  these  respects,  ever  so 
innocent :  yet  our  being  rational  creatures  as  indis- 
pensably binds  us  to  sobriety,  chastity,  and  decency, 
as  our  being  social  creatures  doth  to  inoffensiveness 
and  beneficence.  A  mind  immersed  in  voluptuous- 
ness, nay  filled  with  amusements  and  trifles,  and 
attentive  to  them  only  or  chiefly,  is  by  no  means  in 
a  moral  state,  and  much  less  in  a  religious  one :  our 
evident  capacity  and  formation  for  higher  and  better 
things,  cannot  but  carry  with  it  a  proportionable 
obligation,  to  the  improvement  of  our  understandings 
in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  of  our  hearts  in  the 
esteem  of  virtue ;  to  the  care  of  acting  worthily  and 
usefully  amongst  our  fellow-creatures,  and  qualifying 
ourselves  for  spiritual  happiness  with  our  Creator. 
Thus  much  even  the  light  of  nature  will  teach  us. 
And  if  Revelation  be  consulted;  there  we  shall 
find  the  strongest  cautions,  against  that  fondness  for 
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sutnptuous  living,  delicacy,  and  splendor,  whktfi 
brought  the  rich  man  into  the  place  of  torment* : 
against  being  lovers  of  pleasure,  more  than  loners  of 
God-\.  Scriptures,  like  these,  are  not  designed  to 
drive  persons  into  unnatural  rigours  and  austerities : 
but  they  are  designed  to  restrain  them  from  that 
habit  and  study  of  self-indulgence,  which  being  at- 
tended perhaps  with  the  commission  of  no  flagrant 
Sins,  looks  to  be  an  allowable  way  of  consuming 
time;  but  indeed  brings  poor  wretches,  often  by 
quick  degrees,  to  intire  forgetfulness  of  God  and 
themselves,  and  extinguishes  all  attention  to  what 
deserves  it  most.  This  lethargy  of  the  mind  is  the 
great  danger  of  a  state  of  prosperity  and  affluence : 
which  therefore,  as  many  as  are  placed  in  that  state 
should  continually  watch  against,  as  being  totally 
contrary  to  a  spirit  of  religion ;  and  remember,  that 
whosoever  so  liveth  in  pleasure,  as  to  live  to  it,  is 
dead  while  he  liveth%:  dead  to  all  the  purposes  of 
Christianity  here,  and  all  the  hopes  of  felicity  here- 
after. 

V.  Our  Saviour's  direction,  that  all  nations  be 
taught  to  observe  every  thing  which  he  hath  com- 
manded, implies  a  prohibition  of  teaching  any  thing 
in  his  name,  which  he  hath  not  commanded,  either 
personally,  while  on  earth,  or  by  the  holy  spirit  of 
truth  after  his  ascension.  For  where  his  commission 
ends,  there  the  powers  of  those,  to  whom  he  gave 
it,  end  also.  Still,  in  matters  left  undetermined,  or 
not  fully  determined  by  him,  men  of  knowledge  may 
signify  their  opinion,  men  of  prudence  may  suggest 
their  advice,  and  both  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  proper 
degree.  Superiors  may  likewise  interpose  their  au- 
thority, so  far  as  public  order  and  peace  require; 

•  Luke  xvi.  19,  &c.  +  2  Tim.  iii.  4.  J  1  Tim.  v.  6.  * 
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and,  in  all  things  lawful,  others  are  bound  to  submit 
to  them.  But  no  man,  or  number  of  men,  may  pre- 
sume to  set  up  their  own  judgment,  or  their  own. 
will,  for  a  law  of  Christ :  or  add  a  single  article,  aa 
a  necessary  one,  to  that  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints*.  Even 
St  Paul  himself  hath  on  one  occasion  accurately 
distinguished  between  what  he,  and  what  the  kord 
in  person,  spoke  f ;  between  points  in  which  he  had 
express  commandment,  and  points  in  which  he  gone 
his  judgment  as  one  that  had  obtained  mercy  to  be 
faithfulX :  th*t  is,  in  the  trust  of  the  Apostleship. 
And  if  such  a  person  was  thus  careful,  much  more 
ought  the  ministers  of  religion  in  these  latter  ages, 
who  can  have  no  certain  acquaintance  with  it,  but 
from  his  writings  and  the  rest  of  Scripture,  be  soli- 
citous not  to  preach  any  other  gospel,  than  that  they 
have  received^ ;  nor  build,  on  the  foundation  qf  Jesus 
Christ,  superstructures  that  will  not  abide  the  trial  H, 
teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  qf  men  fl". 
They,  who  assume  this  power,  usurp  a  dominion  over 
their  fellow-servants,  to  which  only  their  Master  in 
heaven  hath  a  right :  and  they  who  obey  this  power, 
so  far  worship  God  in  vain,  who  hath  never  required 
this  at  their  hands**. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  second  part  of  the 
text :  the  duties,  which  the  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  to  enjoin.  And  therefore  I  proceed  to 
set  before  you, 

HI.  The  protection  and  happiness,  of  which  both 
they  who  faithfully  preach  the  gospel,  and  they  who 
sincerely  embrace  it,  may  be  assured.  Lo  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  qf  the  world.    A  men. 

♦  Jude  v.  3.  t  1  Cor.  vii.  10.  12.  %  1  Cor.  vii.  25. 

$  Gal.  i.  9.  ||  1  Cor.  hi.  11,  12,  18.         f  Matth.  xv.  9. 

♦Ms.i.  12. 
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Amongst  men,  choosing  to  be  with  any  one  is  not 
only  a  natural  consequence  of  having  a  regard  for 
him.  but  on  many  important  occasions  a  necessary- 
means  of  showing  ^regard  to  his  advantage.  In 
condescension  therefore  to  common  language,  God, 
though  present  every  where,  is  described  in  holy  writ 
as  peculiarly  drawing  nigh  unto,  being,  and  dwelling 
with,  those,  who  by  a  temper  and  conduct  of  piety 
and  virtue  intitle  themselves  to  his  love  and  fatherly 
care :  whereas  he  is  represented  as  departing  from 
persons  of  a  contrary  character,  not  vouchsafing  to 
look  upon  them,  or  beholding  them  afar  off,  till  he 
returns  to  execute  judgment  on  them.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  manner  of  speech  used  in  the  text :  where  our 
blessed  Lord,  being  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  go 
unto  the  Father,  tells  his  followers,  that  though  his 
visible  and  bodily  presence  was  to  be  withdrawn  very 
soon,  he  should  be  still  as  really  present  upon  earth 
as  ever:  not  only  seeing,  but  watching,  directing, 
and  defending  them  continually.  And  therefore,  not- 
withstanding St.  Matthew  thought  fit  to  abstain  from 
subjoining  in  his  gospel  any  words  of  his  own  to  these 
most  solemn  ones  of  our  Saviour,  yet  his  ascent  into 
heaven  is  almost  as  well  understood  by  them,  as  if  it 
had  been  expressly  related. 

This  gracious  promise  was  doubtless  immediately, 
and  in  the  first  place,  made  to  the  Apostles.  But  as 
the  use,  for  which  it  was  made,  is  perpetual ;  and  the 
term  for  which  it  is  expressed  to  be  made,  cannot 
possibly  be  confined  to  themselves ;  but  must  signify 
either,  as  we  translate  it,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
to  the  end  of  the  gospel  age,  which  is  to  last  as  long 
as  the  world:  it  must  necessarily  be  extended  to 
those,  who  should  at  any  time  succeed  the  Apostles 
in  teaching  the  faith  and  duties  of  Christanity.     And 
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since  the  presence  of  Christ  with  the  teachers  of  his 
religion  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  are 
taught  it :  therefore  all  such,  in  all  ages,  have  a  share 
in  the  assurance  of  the  text  Accordingly,  in  many 
places  of  Scripture,  the  presence,  not  only  of  the 
Son  of  God,  but  of  the  Father,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is 
promised  to  every  true  believer  without  exception. 
St.  Paul  declares,  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his*.  And  Christ  himself  de- 
clares, if  a  man  love  me,  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  wiU  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him-f. 
If  then,  as  the  church  of  Rome  pretends,  such  ex- 
pressions as  these  convey  a  promise  of  infallibility, 
or  security  of  not  departing  from  the  right  faith,  to 
their  church,  or  any  person  or  persons  in  it;  they 
convey  the  same  to  every  church,  and  every  person 
in  it  But  our  Saviour's  declaration  is,  not  that  any 
one  or  more  churches  may  not,  if  they  will,  intirely 
throw  off  the  faith ;  and  even  all  churches,  as  well 
as  all  men,  fall  both  into  many  errors  and  many  sins ; 
but  that  this  shall  never  happen  through  his  for- 
saking them,  but  their  forsaking  him :  and  that,  how 
great  soever  the  apostacy  of  the  latter  times  may 
be,  (as  St.  Paul  hath  foretold  it  should  be  a  very 
grievous  one^;)  how  much  soever  at  any  time  the 
church  of  Christ  may  be  obscured,  it  shall  never  be 
extinguished :  for  it  must  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  since  he  hath  promised  to  be  with  it  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  In  different  ages  he  is  present  to 
it  in  different  manners,  as  the  circumstances  of  each 
require.  His  Apostles  he  directed  by  inspiration 
into  all  truth :  and  strengthened  them  with  power 
to  work  miracles  in  confirmation  of  it.    When  reli- 

#  Rom.  viii.  9.  +  Johnxiv.  23.  t  Tim.  iv.  1. 
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gion,  by  their  means,  was  known  and  proved  suffi- 
ciently, these  extraordinary  effects  of  his  presence 
gradually  ceased:  but  those,  which  remained  still 
needful,  were  still  experienced.  And  to  this  day, 
wherever  his  ministers  teach  men  to  believe  and  do 
what  he  hath  commanded,  there  he  is  alway  with 
them:  and  wherever  two  or  three  of  his  Disciples  are 
gathered  together  in  hie  name,  there  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  them*:  protecting  his  whole  church,  and  every 
member  of  it,  outwardly  against  their  temporal  ene- 
mies to  such  degree,  as  infinite  wisdom  sees  to  be  fit ; 
and  inwardly  against  their  spiritual  ones,  so  that  no- 
thing, but  their  own  wilful  sins  and  perseverance  in 
them,  shall  hazard  the  salvation  of  any  one  of  them. 
But  so  far  as  men  allow  themselves  to  teach,  believe, 
or  practise,  contrary  to  his  commands,  they  forfeit 
their  title  to  his  gracious  presence,  which  evidently 
depends  on  their  obedience  to  those  commands.  And 
consequently  no  set  of  men  in  die  world  have  a  right 
to  argue,  as  the  Romanists  would  fain  do ;  that  Christ 
hath  promised  to  be  with  his  church  for  ever;  and 
therefore  their  church,  or  the  majority  of  the  whole 
church,  can  teach  only  what  he  appointed  they  should. 
But  ours  is  a  very  just  way  of  arguing ;  that  we 
teach  what  Christ  pointed  we  should,  and  therefore 
we  are  a  part  of  his  church,  with  which  he  hath  pro- 
mised to  be  for  ever.  For  that  our  doctrines  are 
Catholic,  however  the  Romanists  have  stolen  the 
name,  we  are  bold  to  say,  and  fully  able  to  prove : 
on  this  account  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Could  we 
but  say  as  much  of  our  lives  too,  then  all  were  well. 

But  alas,  though  they  have  little  cause  on  compa- 
rison to  reproach  us  in  this  respect,  we  have  much 

*  Matth.  xviii.  20. 
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cause  to  reproach  ourselves*  The  number  6f  pro- 
fessed Christians  amongst  us  indeed  is  large:  yet 
even  that  is  lessening.  But  the  number  of  such  as 
are  truly  Christians,  and  behave  like  Christians — 
What  shall  we  say  of  this?  May  God,  who  com* 
manded  the  light  to  shine  out  qf  darkness,  cause  the 
light  of  his  gospel  to  shine  more  effectually  into  the 
hearts  qfmen*,  and  brighten  the  very  dark  prospect 
there  is  before  us  concerning  spiritual  matters ;  that 
we  may  know,  at  least  in  this  our  day,  the  things  which 
belong  to  our  peace "[,  our  present  and  future  happi- 
ness. But  what  others  will  do,  is  for  them  to  con- 
sider ;  and  what  shall  be  the  consequences  of  men's 
doings,  is  for  God  to  appoint.  Let  us  only  look  to 
our  own  souls :  that  in  the  midst  of  a  bad  world 
we  be,  as  we  ought,  innocent,  prudent,  and  exem- 
plary; that  we  watch  over  those  who  are  under  our 
care,  and  warn  others  as  we  have  opportunity;  that, 
by  openly  professing  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  encou- 
rage the  profession  of  it ;  and,  by  adorning  our  pro- 
fession with  a  suitable  conduct,  do  honour  to  it. 
Provided  we  behave  thus ;  let  others  behave  as  they 
please,  and  the  event  be  what  it  will  to  them,  and  to 
all,  in  temporal  concerns ;  to  us  the  final  event  how- 
ever shall  be  good.  Christianity  began  with  a  very 
small  number;  and  were  it  to  be  reduced  to  an 
equally  small  one  again,  we  might  take  the  same 
comfort  still,  which  our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples 
at  first;  Fear  not,  little  flock :  for  it  is  your  FatJier's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom  %.  The  king- 
doms qf  this  earth  we  have  cause  to  hope  will  yet,  in 
due  time,  notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  become  the  kingdoms  qf  our  Lord  and  qf  his 

•  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  +  Luke  xix.  42.  {  Luke  xii.  32. 
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Christ  *,  in  a  much  ampler  manner  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  But  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  God, 
who  cannot  lie\,  hath,  in  the  plainest  terms,  promised 
to  the  faithful  disciples  of  his  Son.  And  all  who 
have  secured  his  presence  with  them  here,  by  a  life 
of  religion  and  virtue,  shall  assuredly  reign  with 
him  for  ever  hereafter  in  those  blessed  mansions  of 
his  Father's  house,  whither  he  is  gone  to  prepare  a 
place  for  us±  and  will  come  again,  and  receive  us  unto 
himself,  that  where  he  is,  there  we  may  he  also%. 

*  Rev.  xi.  15.  +  Tit.  i.  2.  %  John  xiv.  2, 3. 
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Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not. 

The  nature  of  Almighty  God  being  absolutely  per- 
fect and  uncompounded,  neither  passions  nor  affec- 
tions, properly  so  called,  have  any  place  in  it :  but  his 
actions  all  proceed  from  uniform  and  unmixed  regard 
to  truth  and  equity.  His  creatures,  incapable  of  at- 
taining to  be  in  any  respect  what  he  is,  fall  short  of  it 
in  different  degrees,  from  those  spirits  above,  that 
approach  nearest  to  pure  intelligence,  though  infi- 
nitely distant  from  it,  to  the  lowest  inhabitants  of 
earth,  which  have  no  other  guide  than  appetites  and 
instincts.  Man  is  of  a  middle  rank ;  and  partakes, 
almost  equally,  of  inferior  principles  to  excite  and 
move  him,  where  reason  would  be  insufficient,  and 
of  reason  to  direct  and  restrain  these,  where  else  they 
would  take  a  wrong  course,  or  exceed  proper  bounds. 
Our  proportion  therefore  of  lower  faculties,  though 
a  proof  that  we  are  very  imperfect,  contributes  to 
our  being  on  the  whole  less  so,  than  we  should  have 
been ;  and  a  due  regulation  of  them  by  the  higher, 
will  make  us  continually  more  perfect  than  we  are. 
This  is  the  great  employment  allotted  us  by  our 
Maker  here  on  earth :  which  indeed  we  often  find 
much  pain  in  attempting,  but  should  suffer  much 
greater  by  neglecting,  and  shall  be  rewarded  eter- 
nally for  performing. 
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Now,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  our  inward 
dispositions,  the  moral  discipline  of  them  varies. 
Some,  as  the  benevolent  sort,  require  chiefly  to  be 
strengthened :  some  again,  as  the  irascible,  to  be  kept 
in  subjection.  And  indeed  our  anger  is  so  hard  to 
be  governed,  and  the  cause  of  such  dreadful  evils, 
when  it  is  not  governed;  that  no  wonder,  if  great 
and  wise  men  have  seemed  to  speak  of  it,  as  totally 
and  essentially  vicious :  as  requiring  to  be,  not  only 
moderated  but  rooted  out.  Yet,  as  those  parts  of 
the  outward  frame  of  nature,  which  have  produced 
at  any  time  the  most  frightful  effects,  appear  not- 
withstanding, on  due  inquiry,  beneficial  constituents 
of  that  whole,  which  the  Creator  originally  pronounced 
to  be  good :  let  us  not  condemn,  without  reserve,  this 
part  of  our  inward  frame ;  which  he  hath  planted  in 
our  breasts,  otherwise  it  had  never  existed  there ;  and 
which,  in  condescension  to  our  understandings,  be 
hath  ascribed  to  himself. 

Resentment  is,  in  its  primitive  nature,  a  just  and 
generous  movement  of  the  mind,  expressing  that  dis- 
pleasure against  ill  actions,  which  they  deserve :  and, 
in  our  hearts  at  least,  such  disapprobation  of  what  is 
wrong  seems  inseparably  connected  with  approving 
what  is  right.  From  this  principle,  applied  to  our- 
selves, we  feel  a  scorn  of  baseness  and  vice,  that 
prompts  us  to  reject  it  with  disdain,  when  we  are 
tempted  to  it :  or  a  consequent  self-dislike,  if  we  have 
fallen  under  the  temptation,  which  doth  not  easily 
allow  us  any  rest,  till  we  have  returned  to  our  duty. 
The  same  principle  pointed  towards  our  fellow-crea- 
tures deters  them  from  enterprising  wickedness,  and 
invigorates  us  to  resist  it:  or,  if  it  be  already  com- 
mitted, stirs  us  up  to  set  before  them  the  offensive- 
ness  of  their  conduct  in  so  strong  a  light,  as  may 
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induce  them  to  reform  it.  And  thus  anger,  though 
it  designs  to  give  uneasiness,  is  so  very  different  from 
hatred,  as  to  be  often  the  best  proof  of  love.  But 
when  just  indignation  cannot  amend  the  faulty,  then 
it  comes  in  properly  to  punish  them :  to  counter* 
balance  that  excessive  tenderness,  to  which,  however 
amiable,  it  would  in  some  cases  be  a  fetal  weakness 
to  yield,  and  support  us  in  the  painful  work  of  exe- 
cuting wrath  on  him  that  doth  evil*. 

Thus  useful  and  important  is  this  passion:  by 
which  our  Saviour  himself  was  occasionally  moved, 
as  when  he  was  much  displeased  with  his  Disciples  f, 
and  looked  round  about  on  the  Jews  with  anger,  being 
grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  %.  He  hath 
declared  indeed,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  qf  the 
judgmental  but  that  very  limitation  implies,  that 
there  are  causes,  for  which  we  may  do  well  to  be 
angry  \\.  Or  even  were  his  threatening  originally 
unlimited,  as  in  some  copies  it  is ;  yet  the  reason  of 
the  case,  his  own  example,  and  other  texts  of  Scrip* 
ture,  oblige  us  to  understand  him  only  of  the  unjust 
kinds  of  anger:  which  are  so  much  commoner  than 
the  allowable,  that  they  have  almost  appropriated  the 
name,  and  turned  it  to  an  ill  meaning.  Whence  per- 
haps it  is,  that  the  Stoic  Philosophers  condemn  this 
passion  in  the  most  general  terms  %  while  yet  they 
not  only  allow  it  to  be  useful  to  those,  in  whom  rear 

•  Rom.  xiii.  4.  t  Mark  x.  14.  \  Mark  iii.  5. 

§  Matth.  v.  22.  ||  Jonah  iv.  9. 

f  Thus  Cicero,  who  professes  in  his  Offices,  1.  I.e.  2.  chiefly  to 
follow  the  Stoics,  blames  the  Peripatetics,  c.  25,  for  praising  anger, 
as  given  us  by  nature  for  our  good,  and  saith  it  is  to  be  avoided  in  all 
cases.  But  he  is  speaking  only  concerning  cases  of  punishment. 
However  he  forbids  it  also  in  reproofs,  c.  38. 
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son  singly  hath  not  sufficient  force*,  but  expressly 
tolerate,  in  their  ideal  perfectly  wise  man,  such  gentler 
commotions  of  mind,  and  resemblances  of  anger,  as 
are  in  reality  moderate  degrees  of  itf.  And,  (which 
deserves  much  greater  attention),  St.  Paul,  who 
within  a  few  verses  of  the  text  hath  commanded  all 
wrath  and  anger  to  be  put  away  from%  Christians, 
gives,  notwithstanding,  the  permissive  direction  in 
it,  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not. 

The  result  then  must  be,  that  this  passion  is  indeed 
a  lawful  one;  but  very  necessary,  and  very  hard,  to  be 
kept  within  due  bounds;  which  considerations  recom- 
mend the  following  method  in  discoursing  upon  it. 

I.  To  describe  the  due  bounds,  with  the  common 
excesses,  of  anger. 

II.  To  dissuade  from  such  excesses. 

III.  To  direct  how  they  may  be  avoided. 

I.  To  describe  the  due  bounds,  with  the  common 
excesses,  of  anger. 

Now  the  proper  bound  for  all  passion,  is  reason. 
And  we  are  then  only  moved  by  our  affections  as  we 
ought,  when  they  excite  us  to  what  our  understand- 
ings on  reflection  approve.  But  because  a  rule  so 
general  is  not  sufficiently  instructive,  I  shall  enlarge 
on  the  several  particulars  comprehended  under  it, 
which  are  specified  by  the  Philosopher,  in  his  Ethics, 
thus,  that  he,  who  is  angry,  only  on  such  occasions  as 
he  ought,  and  with  such  persons  as  he  ought,  and  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  time,  and  for  such  continu- 
ance, as  he  ought,  deserves  praise  in  the  exercise  qf 
this  passion^. 

*  Utile  est  eum  uti  motu  animi,  qui  uti  ratione  non  potest,  Cic. 
Tusc.  Disp.  1.  4.  §  25.  Ed.  Davies. 

f  Sentiet  [sapiens]  levem  quendam  tenuemque  motum — umbras 
affectuum.    Sen.  de  Ira.  1. 1.  c.  xvi.  p.  13.  Ed.  Lips.  Vid.  et.  I.  2. 
t  V.  31.  §  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 
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1.  On  such  occasions  as  he  ought.  What  these 
are,  hath  already  in  some  measure  appeared.  Were 
they,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  constantly  virtuous 
and  wise,  there  would  be  no  occasion.  But  now  their 
transgressions  against  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
ourselves,  furnish,  alas,  but  too  many.  When  our 
Maker,  whom  we  ought  to  reverence  and  love  with 
our  whole  souls,  is  dishonoured :  when  his  laws  and 
the  sanctions  of  them  (the  ground-work  of  all  secu- 
rity and  all  comfort)  are  insulted ;  surely  it  is  eause 
not  only  of  grief,  but  indignation.  When  the  help* 
less  are  oppressed,  the  well-meaning  circumvented; 
innocence  aspersed  or  seduced,  faith  broken,  kindness 
requited  with  ill  usage,  or  public  good  sacrificed  to 
private  views,  we  both  may,  and  must  (if  we  have 
any  sympathy  with  our  kind)  feel  our  spirit  rise  in 
their  behalf.  And  though  we  can  neither  interpose 
to  assist  all  that  suffer,  nor  permit  our  tempers  to  bd 
ruffled  as  often  as  injustice  is  committed  upon  earth ; 
yet  in  all  proper  ways  we  ought  to  shew,  that  we 
strongly  dislike  all  such  things :  and  it  is  an  ill  sign, 
when  persons  are  indifferent  in  the  cases  of  others, 
and  will  stand  up  for  no  one's  interests,  but  their 
own. 

Wrongs  done  to  ourselves  we  are  all  so  apt  to  re- 
sent, at  least  enough,  that  it  may  seem  needless,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  say  any  thing  of  these,  as  one 
lawful  occasion  for  anger-  But  the  truth  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  passion  being  given  us,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  our  own  defence,  we  may  inno- 
cently exert  a  competent  degree  of  it  for  that  purpose. 
Nor  can  we  help,  generally  speaking,  being  a  little 
more  moved  at  our  own  injuries  and  sufferings,  than 
those  of  others ;  because  we  cannot  but  have  a  live- 
lier sense  of  them ;  and  the  emotion  of  mind,  which 

VOL.  III.  J> 
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proceeds  from  that  sense,  must  bear  some  proportion 
to  it- 

One  thing  more  to  be  observed  is,  that  though 
faults  are  the  only  just  ground  of  resentment ;  and 
the  greater  they  are,  the  more  the  ground :  yet,  when 
they  do  not  amount  to  crimes,  but  are  only  neglects 
or  transgressions  of  some  smaller  obligation :  still, 
since  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  in  life  arises,  even 
from  these  instances  of  wrong  behaviour ;  they  war- 
rant and  require  such  lower  marks  of  our  displeasure, 
especially  when  the  culpable  are  placed  under  our 
inspection,  as  may  be  requisite  for  their  amendment. 

And  now  it  might  well  be  hoped,  that  a  sufficient 
latitude  was  given  to  this  necessary  evil,  the  exercise 
of  anger.  But  these  are  narrow  bounds  for  a  passion* 
which,  if  let  loose,  will  admit  of  none.  We  can  b# 
angry  with  persons,  not  only  for  their  faults,  but  their 
good  qualities  and  accomplishments,  when  they  excel, 
or  come  too  near,  us  or  our  favourites :  not  only  for 
dping  amiss,  but  for  doing  their  duty,  if  it  interfere 
with  any  of  our  designs  or  humours*  Nay,  we  can 
be  angry  with  them  for  having  done  their  duty  to  us ; 
done  the  kindest  thing  they  could  for  us,  reminded  u* 
of  our  failings,  though  in  a  friendly  way ;  or  shewn 
themselves  in  any  instance  more  concerned  for  us, 
than  we  are  for  ourselves.  We  can  be  angry  with 
persons,  even  when  they  have  done  us  kindnesses ; 
for  not  doing  us  such  great  ones,  or  not  so  soon,  cor 
not:  in  such  a  manner,  as  we  would  have  had  them: 
though  perhaps  they  were  not  bound  to  do  us  any* 
And  we  can  be  extremely  angry  with  them  for  having 
any  degree  of  regard  to  their  own  interests,  when 
ours  are  concerned :  first  looking  upon  ourselves  as 
aty  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  as  nothing; 
then  fired  with  the  utmost  indignation,  that  tUa 
should  be  disputed. 
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But  in  lesser  matters,  we  can  be  angry  with  men 
even  for  their  natural  tempers,  when  they  happen  to 
be  more  gravely,  or  more  cheerfully,  or  any  way  dif- 
ferently, turned  from  our  own :  for  their  not  liking 
the  s&me  employments  or  amusements,  their  not  fall- 
irig  into  the  same  opinions  and  ways  of  thinking; 
sometimes  on  the  most  trifling  subjects ;  nay,  for 
not  perceiving  and  acknowledging  immediately  the 
strength  of  an  argument,  or  the  weight  of  an  authority. 

Agkin,  we  can  be  angry  for  the  unkind  words  of 
actions,  to  which  we  ourselves  have  given  the  provo* 
cation :  and  will  make  no  allowances  for  little  unrea- 
sonablenesses in  others,  where  we  have,  perhaps  by 
great  ones,  set  the  pattern,  and  thrown  the  temptation 
hi  their  way.  We  can  be  angry  at  those  who  are 
employed  by  us,  for  mistaking  or  not  succeeding  in 
ewes,  where  they  have  done  as  well  as  ever  they 
ctmld,  and  certainly  did  not  contrive  to  be  ignorant 
or  fail  on  purpose  to  vex  us.  We  can  be  angry  at 
them  for  mere  accidental  misfortunes  in  our  affairs : 
things,  which  were  not  provided  against,  because! 
they  were  not  to  be  expected ;  or  which  a  reasonable 
degree  of  care  proved  insufficient  to  provide  against ; 
or,  it  may  be,  which  all  the  care  in  the  world  could 
tirt  have  prevented  Nay,  in  our  idlest  diversion*, 
we  can  be  as  vehemently  discomposed,  as  about  the 
most  important  business.  And  in  the  general  course 
of  our  behaviour,  we  can  be  impatient  about  every 
thing,  if  we  have  been  made  uneasy  about  any  thihg  ? 
tiftf  quite  out  of  humour,  perhaps  for  a  considerable 
ttefe  together,  without  either  having,  or  alntost 
thinking  we  have,  any  manner  of  provocation  to  it* 
fodeed  something  of  this,  in  too  many,  seems  consti- 
tutional :  and,  so  far  as  it  is,  ought  to  hftvfe  aBow- 
ttited  made  for  it  by  every  one,  except  thflie^hc* 

d2 
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are  liable  to  it  But  they  themselves  cannot  reflect 
too  seriously,  how  often  and  how  much  they  make 
all  about  them  suffer  for  no  cause  at  all :  and  those 
most,  whom  they  ought  least :  how  strangely  an4 
wildly  unreasonable  they  are,  when  under  the  power 
of  this  bad  spirit :  and  how  firmly  they  are  obliged  to 
watch  against  it  continually,  and  free  themselves* 
when  seized  by  it,  as  soon  as  possibly  they  can. 

In  all  these  instances,  anger  is  so  evidently  unjusj, 
that  happily  no  pretence  can  be  made  for  indulging 
it.  But  there  are  others,  in  which,  faults  having 
been  really  committed,  a  plea  for  resenting  is  really 
furnished ;  and  yet,  if  we  resolve  to  act  rightly  and 
wisely,  no  resentment  at  all  must  be  shewn  or  enter- 
tained. We  have  not  been  received  perhaps  witl\ 
the  good  breeding,  or  treated  with  the  regard  or  goo4 
humour,  that  we  might  expect :  expressions,  not  so 
prudent  or  obliging,  have  dropt  from  persons  in  re- 
lation to  us :  things,  in  which  we  meant  no  harm, 
have  been  taken  wrong :  our  desires  and  inclinations, 
have  not  been  consulted,  when  they  ought :  our  opi- 
nion or  recommendation  hath  been  too- little  attended 
to :  our  advice  or  directions  too  little  observed :  or 
some  one  or  another  of  a  thousand  matters  of  this, 
sort,  hath  happened.  And  doubtless  every  one  of 
them,  supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  as  we  imagine, 
is  a  fault :  and,  though  of  a  slighter  sort,  should  be 
carefully  avoided  by  those,  with  whom  we  live ;  and. 
let  me  add,  by  ourselves  too.  But,  alas,  they  with 
whom  we  live,  and  we  ourselves  too,  are  creatures, 
naturally  subject  to  such  faults.  Indiscretions  anc^ 
thoughtlessness,  odd  humours  and  perverseness,  lit- 
tle partialities  and  prejudices,  ever  were  and  will  be 
amongst  men,  even  the  better  kind  of  men.  An4 
therefore  what  can  be  done  ?  Either  we  must  all  give 
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fcnd  take  offence  almost  every  hour  of  otir  lives ;  or 
we  must  be  content  to  make  mutual  allowances,  and 
put  good  constructions  on  things :  wink  at  what  had 
better  not  be  seen;  forget  as  soon  as  possible,  what 

•  •      •  •  • 

we  could  not  help  seeing ;  and  teach  those  by  our 
example,  who,  we  think  have  need  to  learn,  friendly 
dispositions,  and  respectful  behaviour.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  mending  matters :  and  shameful  as  it  is 
to  our  species,  half  the  uneasinesses  that  we  feel  in 
life,  proceed  from  our  not  taking  it. 

2.  The  next  part  of  the  rule  before  mentioned  is, 
that  we  be  angry  only  with  such  persons  as  we  ought-. 

And  here  immediately  occurs  a  criminal  use  of 
this  passion,  almost  too  shocking  to  mention :  I  mean", 
when  we  are  angry  with  our  Maker.  For  against 
whom  eke  is  it,  that  our  displeasure  is  pointed,  when 
we  murmur  at  the  distribution  of  things  here,  either 
be^&tise  oiir  own  condition  is  less  agreeable  than  W* 
would  have  it,  or  that  of  others  more  prosperous, 
than  we  imagine  they  deserve  ?  The  former  is  direct 
rebellion  of  the  heart  against  the  dispositions  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness :  an  arrogance,  which 
in  creatures  otherwise  innocent  would  be  monstrous ; 
and  how  much  more  so  in  miserable  sinners !  The 
latter  indeed  would  appear  a  virtuous  concern  at 
the  encouragement,  which  frequent  success  gives  to 
wickedness  and  unworthiness.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
but  we  have  cause,  often  to  be  sorry,  and  sometimes 
to  be  angry,  with  those  around  us,  when  this  happens 
through  their  fault.  And  yet  indulging  either  of 
these  dispositions  too  far,  will  reduce  us  to  a  verj 
uncomfortable  and  very  blameable  state  of  mind. 
But  to  be  provoked,  that  God  suffers  men  to  act  thus, 
is  claiming  to  govern  the  world  in  his  stead :  whose 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and  of  disproportion,  we  ought  to 
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consider,  is.  infinitely  greater  than  ours  can  be?  mj4 
therefore  if,  for  good  and  wise  reasons  he  thinks  fit 
to  bear  with  it,  well  may  we  do  so  too :  and  wait  with 
patience  for  the  appointed  time,  when,  every  seem- 
ing irregularity  shaH  appear  to  have  joined'  in  pro- 
ducing the  most  beautiful  order.  Fret  not  tkt/seff  be- 
cause cf  the  ungodly,  neither  be  thou  envious  against 
the  epil-doers.  Leave  qfffrom  wrath,  and  let  go  rfi#- 
pjeafure:  else  shalt  thou  be  moved  to  do  evil.  Mold 
thee  still  in  the  Lord,  and  abide  patiently  upon  km** 
For  surely  there  is  an  end,  and  thine  expectation  shall 
M&  i*  cut  qf\. 

*  But  as  anger  against  our  Maker  is  impious,  against 
&>me  of  our  fellow-creatures  also  it  is  highly  impro- 
per :  those  particularly,  under  whose  authority  We 
#re:  and  all,  in  some  measure,  whose  rank  is  higher 
than  our  own.  Of  them,  beyond  others,  we  ought 
pot  without  strong  reasons  even  to  think  ill,  much 
less  to  blame  them  openly,  and  least  of  all  to  their 
laces.  But  if  some  extraordinary  occasion  should 
happen  to  require  it,  their  station  absolutely  demands, 
ghat  yre  suppress  much  of  that  roughness  of  manner, 
and  familiar  warmth  pf  expostulation,  which  perhaps 
towards  equals  might  not  be  unfit.  For  he,  who  is 
pngry  and  finds  fault,  assumes  a  kind  of  superiority 
for  the  time :  which  inferiors  ought  rarely  to  do,  and 
with  great  moderation,  if  at  all:  though  doubtless  in 
gentler  terms,  they  may  freely  represent  whatever 
concerns  them. 

Another  sort  of  persons,  exempted  from  all  heat 
f  f  resentment,  and  therefore  certainly  of  reproof, 
are  our  benefactors  and  our  friends.  Where  we  have 
received  favours,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  let  a  few 
unkindn^sses,  because  they  came  last,  blot  out  every 

+  Psalm  xxxvii.  1.  7,  8.  t  Prov.  xxiii.  18. 
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thing  that  went  before;  and  move  us  to  speak  or 
think  with  the  same  severity,  as  we  would  of  others. 
Nothing,  but  gross  and  repeated  provocations,  ought 
to  have  this  effect.  And  we  should  be  extremely 
backward  to  imagine,  that  they,  whom  we  have  seen 
taking  pleasure  to  do  us  good,  design  us  any  harm. 
Then  as  to  our  friends:  the  esteem,  which  we  have 
entertained  for  them,  surely  must  be  founded  on 
merit  sufficient  to  shelter  a  number  of  lesser  faults 
from  angry  notice.  Friendship  implies  a  tacit  co- 
venant of  mutual  forbearance,  without  which  it 
would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  every  day.  It  per- 
mits indeed,  and  sometimes  requires,  remonstrances 
to  be  made :  but  never  without  some  weighty  cause ; 
and  always  with  such  gentleness,  and  evident  prooft 
pf  cordial  good-will,  as  may,  if  possible,  draw  closer 
those  bonds,  which  nothing  but  the  last  necessity 
should  untie.  And  even  then,  having  once  been 
friends  is  a  powerful  reason,  both  of  prudence 
and  conscience,  to  restrain  us  from  ever  becoming 
enemies. 

Others  are  privileged  against  our  anger  upon  any 
particular  misbehaviour,  by  the  general  goodness  of 
their  character  and  conduct.  We  are  all  so  far  from 
perfection,  that  whoever  intends,  and  acts  right  in 
the  main,  merits  an  esteem  for  it,  that  should  cover  a 
multitude  of  smaller  offences,  or  however  greatly 
moderate  our  displeasure  at  them.  And  indeed, 
shewing  worthy  persons,  in  the  mildest  way,  that 
they  have  done  amiss,  will  give  them  a  concern,  that 
needs  no  aggravation. 

But  many,  who  are  more  liable  to  faults,  must  yet, 
on  account  of  their  natural  dispositions,  be  tenderly 
used.  Some  cannot  support  any  harshness  of  treat- 
ment, but  sink  under  it  immediately.     Some  again, 
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anger,  though  not  excessive,  serves  only  16  exaspe- 
rate.   They  will  readily  enough  yield  to  calm,  soft 
representations :  but  are  impatient  of  rebuke.    To 
such  therefore  we  should  condescend  a  little :  arid 
think  it  sufficient  amends,  that  we  are  almost  sure 
of  prevailing  on  them  by  such  means,  as  (if  we  have 
any  good  nature,)  will  be  far  the  most  agreeable  to 
ourselves.  But  there  are  likewise,  it  must  be  owned, 
people  in  the  world,  whom  it  is  easy  to  make  worse 
by  rough  usage,  and  not  easy  to  make  better  by  any 
other.     That  these  deserve  to  have  their  tempers 
much  consulted,  cannot  be  said.    But  still,  partly 
from  charity  and  partly  from  discretion,  we  must 
treat  them  in  the  method,  by  which  they  are  likelie&t 
to  prove  tractable :  and,  resolving  first,  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  them  as  we  can ;  endeavour  to  get 
over  what  we  must  have  to  do  with  them,  as  quietly 
as  we  are  able. 

There  is  also  a  great  variety  not  only  in  tempers, 
but  in  understandings  and  abilities,  which  ought  to 
be  considered  on  this  occasion.  We  pass  by  many 
faults  in  children  without  anger,  if  we  are  at  all  con- 
siderate :  because  they  know  not,  as  yet,  the  rules  of 
behaviour ;  or,  through  the  levity,  incident  to  their 
age,  are  turned  aside  from  recollecting  them.  Now, 
for  the  same  reason,  such  of  riper  years,  as  either  by 
nature  have  less  readiness,  or  accuracy,  or  sedate- 
ness ;  or,  from  their  education  less  acquaintance  with 
propriety,  or  the  customs  of  the  world,  should  in  pro- 
portion be  exempted  from  blame,  when  they  misbe- 
have ;  especially  in  small  points,  and  such  as  are  be- 
yond their  reach,  or  out  of  their  way.  Besides,  men 
cannot  be  always  attentive  to  every  part  of  what 
they  do  know.  And  some  have  constitutionally  so' 
uncommon  a  share  of  thoughtlessness,  that,  with  the* 
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fame,  "nay,  much  more  desire  and  pains,  than  others^ 
to  be  exact  and  punctual,  they  appear  to  be  singu- 
larly negligent.  These  evidently  need  compassion ; 
and  severity  to  them  would  be  barbarous.  Now  and 
then  indfeed  a  little  chiding  may  be  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  infirmity ;  but  it  ought  never  to  be  more 
than  is  necessary,  and  always  intermixed  with  ex- 
pressions of  encouragement. 

Thus  you  have  seen,  who  are  the  least  fit  objects 
of  our  displeasure :  after  which  it  will  be  useful  to 
specify,  who  are  the  most  fit ;  and  may  allowably 
have  much  greater  liberties  taken  with  them  by  us, 
than  commonly  are.    I  mean  ourselves :  of  whom  we 
probably  know  full  as  great  misdemeanors,  and  from 
whom  we  have  certainly  received  much  greater  in- 
juries, than  from  any  one  else ;  over  whom  also  we 
have  the  largest  authority,  and  are  the  most  indis- 
pensably bound  to  exercise  it.     Yet  even  here  it  is 
possible  to  be  guilty  of  excess.    For  anger  must  aim 
at  good,  when  directed  against  ourselves,  no  less 
than  if  it  were  against  any  other  person :  and  is 
always  faulty,  when  it  tends  to  our  harm ;  even  were 
it  no  further  harm,  than  discomposing  us  beyond 
reason.      And  some  want  to  be  cautioned  in  the 
strongest  manner,  at  times,  to  beware  of  immoderate 
self-dislike,  because  it  may  urge  them  to  the  rashest 
and  most  fatal  extremities.     But  self-indulgence  is 
infinitely  the  commoner  failing :  and  therefore  the 
general  rule  must  ever  be  to  preach  up  due  rigour 
in  this  case ;  for  due  tenderness  will  seldom  be  for- 
gotten.    Here  then  we  may  well  employ  that  su- 
perfluous warmth  of  spirit,  which  we  are.  apt  to  turn 
quite  another  way ;  and  shall  never  employ  it  better, 
than  to  correct  its  own  exorbitances :  that,  so  spend- 
ing our  displeasure  upon  our  own  unjust  vehemence, 
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we  w&f  put  on  towards  all  our  brethren,  (and  *very 
hfUOfm  creature  is  such,)  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness, 
humbleness  qf  mind,  meekness,  long^sifffering ;  for- 
hearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another, — 
even  as  Christ  hath  forgiven  us: — and  let  the  peace 
if  God  rule  in  our  hearts,  to  the  which  we  are  also 
failed  in  one  body*. 

*     •  Col.  iii.  IS,  13.  15. 
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Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not. 

In  a  former  discourse  cm  these  words,  after  proving, 
that  anger  is  a  lawful  passion,  but  a  very  dangerous 
.one,  I  proposed, 

I.  To  describe  its  due  bounds,  with  the  common 
excesses  of  it. 

JL  To  dissuade  from  such  excesses. 

III.  To  direct  how  they  may  be  avoided. 

Now  in  general  the  bounds  of  every  passion  are 
those,  which  reason,  sufficiently  enlightened,  pre- 
scribes.  And  the  particular  bounds,  which  it  pre- 
scribes to  this  passion,  are,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
well  enumerated  in  the  philosopher's  rule :  that  he 
who  is  angry,  only  on  such  occasions,  and  with  such 
persons,  and  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time,  and 
for  such  continuance,  as  he  ought,  deserves  prate  in 
the  exercise  qf  this  faculty .  On  the  two  first  of  these 
heads  therefore,  the  occasions  and  objects  of  our 
anger,  I  have  already  enlarged :  and  as  the  proper 
ones  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
improper  ones  are  much  too  many  to  be  specified 
again,  I  shall  proceed,  without  any  repetition  of  either, 
to  the  following  part  of  the  rule,  which  is 

IIL  That  we  be  angry  only  in  such  manner  as  we 
ought  This  comprehends  both  the  degree,  to  which 
our  displeasure  may  allowably  rise,  and  the  instances 
in  which  it  may  be  fitly  expressed. 
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There  is  a  possibility  of  being  less  angry  than  we 
should.  Our  sense  of  wrong  actions  may  be  too 
faint :  and  by  taking,  in  consequence  of  this,  but  a 
slight  notice  of  them,  we  may  confirm  the  faulty  in  a 
bad  course,  instead  of  deterring  them  from  it.  And 
especially,  when  their  faults  do  us  no  harm,  whatever 
they  may  do  to  others  or  themselves,  we  are  often 
very  backward  either  to  express  or  feel  any  resent- 
ment, even  where  it  is  our  peculiar  duty.  But  if, 
while  they  injure  others,  they  serve  us;  for  from 
being  displeased  we  [are  very  apt  to  defend  and  en- 
courage them.  Yet  there  are  some  in  the  world, 
whom  a  generous  ardor  of  mind  occasionally  discom- 
poses too  much,  on  seeing  injustice  done  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  But  these  are  rare.  It  is  in  our 
own  cases  usually,  that  we  are  inclined  to  excess :  and 
in  them  our  danger  is  very  great.  To  avoid  it  there- 
fore,  we  should,  all  of  us,  frequently  reflect,  that  our 
passions  being  only  given  us  for  auxiliaries,  to  supply 
the  imperfection  of  our  higher  principles ;  if  they 
move  us  enough  to  set  us  upon  acting  right,  it  suf- 
fices :'  and  if  they  move  us  more  than  is  requisite  for 
that  end,  it  will  commonly  be  too  much.  Where  we 
properly  can,  the  very  appearance  of  displeasure 
should  be  avoided  :  for,  though  it  be  a  method  of 
cure,  yet  being  a  disagreeable  one,  if  we  have  recourse 
to  it  without  need,  we  treat  our  patient  ill.  And, 
even  where  we  must  shew  ourselves  offended,  this 
ftiay  very  well  be  done,  indeed  best  of  all,  without  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  be  inwardly  disturbed.  For  thus 
at  the  same  time  that  we  preserve  a  due  authority 
over  those,  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  we  shall 
keep  our  own  temper  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  fit 
for  whatever  lies  before  us.  .In  matters  of  moment 
it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  be  absolutely  calm ; 
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but  this  consideration  should  increase  our  core  not;  to 
be  agitated  top  much.  For  he,  who  is  angry  more  th«n 
he  hath  cause,  is  so  far  angry  without  a  cause.  An& 
therefore  we  must  have  regard,  both  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fault,  and  our  right  to  take  notice  of  \\. 
For  a  person  may  deserve  a  great  deal  of  anger,  aud 
yet  deserve  little  or  none  from  us. 

Exact  determinations  indeed  of  this  proportion  ate. 
hard  to  give :  and  probably  would  do  harm  if  they. 
could  easily  be  given.  For,  were  the  limits  of  lawful 
anger  in  every  case  precisely  known,  ntost  people, 
would  venture  without  scruple  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  them ;  and  so  of  course  be  hurried  beyond  them  ; 
whereas  the  difficulty  of  discerning  exactly  where  th$ 
transgression  begins,  is  a  strong  caution  to  stop  at  a 
safe  distance  from  it.  But  instead  of  thinking  thus, 
we  commonly  conclude,  that  since  anger  may  justly 
rise  according  to  the  provocation,  and  much  of  it  is 
daily  shewn  about  small  things,  any  degree  whatever 
is  defensible  in  great  ones.  Now  evidently  this  rear 
soning  ought  to  be  inverted  as  follows :  only  a 
xnoderate  resentment  being  permitted  us,  where  the, 
offence  is  ever  so  heinous,  hardly  the  slightest  ought, 
to  be  expressed,  where  it  is  but  little. 

And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  minutely  the  due. 
quantity  in  each  ;  the  observation  of  two  rules  will; 
secuire  us  from  any  important  error :  never  to  lose  the_ 
government  of  ourselves,  or  do  an  injury  to  any  one 
else.  The  first  of  these  directions  is  fundamental. 
For  if  once  reason  be  dethroned,  rules  and  bounds  are 
nothing.  And  though  it  be  a  dreadful  evil  to  let  any 
passion  seduce  us  from  obeying  that  principle,  which, 
God  hath  authorized  to  regulate  our  whole  conduct, 
yet  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to  follow  this  blindfold  : 
which  precipitates  men  instantaneously,  and  without 
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leaving  room  for  a  moment's  reflection,  into  the  tit* 
tremitiet  of  mischief  to  others  and  themselves ;  and 
even  where  it  is  not  hurtful,  i?  however  singularly 
disagreeable  and  unbecoming.  We  must  therfefons 
attentively  remember,  that,  though  displeasure  majf 
be  allowable,  rage  cannot :  and  accordingly  forbdar* 
not  only  all  acts  of  violence  or  insult,  but  all  vehement 
gestures,  all  noisy  and  unreasonable  talk,  and  above 
die  rest  that  shocking,  though  common  method  of 
venting  fury,  by  oaths  and  imprecations:  invoking 
the  notice  of  God  in  a  condition  when  we  ought  to 
dread  it ;  and  bringing  down  that  wrath  on  our  own 
h4ads,  which  we  vainly  and  wickedly  call  for  upon 
ovfiers* 

But  avoiding  these  extravagances  is  not  all :  is  no- 
thing indeed,  if,  under  a  calmer  appearance,  we  per- 
mit our  resentment  to  go  undue  lengths.  It  is  true, 
anger  can  be  useful  to  others  only  by  giving  then! 
uneasiness :  but  often  a  plain  and  grave  signification, 
that  we  dislike  their  behaviour,  will  give  it  sufficiently: 
and  then  to  add  cutting,  though  guarded,  words  is 
drtttel.  Sometimes  the  same  person,  having  both 
blameaWe  and  valuable  qualities,  nay  exerting  both 
together,  may  deserve  that  reproof  should  be  tem- 
pered with  praise.  And  where  but  little  forbearance 
hfcth  been  merited,  prudence  frequently  require? 
much  to  be  exercised :  because  it  may  soften  and  win 
over  those,  whom  roughness  would  drive  to  des- 
peration. 

And,  if  we  ought  thus  to  moderate  the  just  expres- 
sions of  our  displeasure :  much  more  ought  unjust 
ones  to  be  utterly  forborri.  We  must  by  no  meatitf 
think,  that  every  trifling,  or  perhaps  imaginary,  pro- 
vocation gives  us  a  liberty,  which  the  very  greatest 
do  not,  of  betraying  secrets,  throwing  random  asper* 
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sinus,  and  saying  in  the  peevish  fit  whatever  it  sug- 
gests. Men  do  not  lose  all  the  rights  of  human* 
nature  immediately,  because  they  have  chanced  to 
offend  us.  Their  fault  in  doing  so  may  be  consider- 
able, or  may  be  small :  but  this  one  crime  cannot 
transform  them  into  quite  different  creatures  froitf 
what  they  were  before :  it  can  never  intitle  us  to 
speak  falsehoods  of  them :  and  very  seldom  to  say 
prejudicial  truths.  Injurious  words  may  seett  a 
slight  matter  to  those  who  utter  them ;  especially  if 
they  are  such,  as  the  world  calls  decent :  but  the  pet** 
son,  to  whom  they  relate,  experiences  them  to  bcf 
fetavy  and  bitter  things  :  and  what  his  feelings  must 
b*,  is  the  point,  that  we  should  have  in  view,  reflecting 
what  our  own  would  be  in  the  like  case* 

However  the  guilt  of  anger  is  yet  more  aggravated, 
when  it  misguides  our  actions,  as  well  as  our  tongues. 
If  it  prompts  us  only  to  withhold  from  others,  without 
cause,  those  kindnesses  and  favors,  to  which  they  had 
some  equitable  claim,  or  which,  though  they  had  not, 
we  had  hitherto  shewn  them,  or  intended  for  them; 
this  alone  is  very  hard  and  wrong  usage.  Indeed 
wfco  almost  could  be  secure  even  of  a  day's  continu- 
ance of  friendship,  if  every  thing,  which  it  were  pos- 
sible to  take  amiss,  might  put  an  end  to  it?  But,  if 
wrath  push  us  on  to  do  harm  instead  of  good,  then  it 
hath  arrived  at  its  height  of  injustice.  Not  but  we 
may  lawfully  in  some  cases  inflict  punishment  on 
those,  who  have  given  us  offence.  But  then  anger  is 
not  to  be  the  prosecutor :  much  less  to  pas*  or  exe- 
cute the*entence.  It  is  not  so  often,  as  we  are  justly 
displeased  with  any  one,  that  he  is  to  suffer :  but  then 
enly,  when  a  valuable  purpose  requires  it  Now  we1 
are  by  no  means  qualified  to  determine  that  point, 
while  our  inward  disturbance  is.  vehement :  nor  should 
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we  ever  allow  ourselves  to  act,  before  we  are  cool 
enough  to  judge :  nor  are  we  always  cool  enough^ 
when  we  think  we  are.  And  therefore  we  should 
learn  to  suspect  our  tempers,  have  regard  to  the  opt-, 
nion  of  the  unprejudiced,  and  lean  to  the  moderate 
side,  when  there  is  any  doubt  which  is  right.  It  will 
comparatively  seldom  happen,  that  excess  of  mildnemi 
will  dp  any  great  mischief:  but  the  contrary  extreme 
causes  an  incredible  deal  perpetually.  Every  day  we 
see  those  who  are  possessed  by  this  evil  spirit,  return, 
monstrous  acts  of  injustice  for  slight  instances  of 
neglect  or  unfriendliness ;  imagine  their  displeasure, 
whencesoever  it  arises,  a  justification  for  stirring  up 
all  the  world  against  the  object  of  it ;  and  look  upon 
themselves  as  ill  used,  if  every  one  else  will  not  be  as 
unreasonable  as  they  are. 

But  I  go  on  to  the  next  branch  of  the  rule,  which  is, 
IV.  That  we  be  angry  only  at  such  times,  as  we 
ought. 

And  therefore  it  immediately  occurs,  never  till  we 
are  sure,  that  the  thing,  which  offends  us,  is  really' 
done,  and  really  a  matter  to  take  offence  at.  Blame 
not,  before  thou  hast  examined  the  truth:  understand 
first,  and  then  rebuke  *.  Some  are  eternally  suspect- 
ing, and  finding  fault  at  all  adventures  :  as  if  they  felt 
a  delight  in  the  imagination  of  things  being  amiss. 
These,  even  when  there  happens  to  be  foundation  for 
their  censures,  are  in  the  wrong  notwithstanding ;  for 
it  is  more  than  they  knew  beforehand :  but,  when  it 
proves,  as  it  often  will,  that  all  their  ill  humour  wan 
groundless ;  this  is  very  shameful  to  themselves,  and 
very  injurious  to  others ;  hardens  them,  instead  oC 
having  any  good  effect  upon  them  ;  and  brings  then^ 
at  last  to  think  it  the  better  way,  since  they  must  be 

#  Ecchts.  xi.  7. 
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blamed,  to  be  blamed  for  something.  But  suppsse 
there  be  an  appearance  of  reason  to  chide :  yet  ap- 
pearances are  deceitful ;  and  passion  spreads  a  mist 
before  our  understandings,  which  keeps  us  from  see- 
ing any  thing  exactly,  and  makes  every  thing  look 
bigger  than  it  is.  No  one  therefore  should  express, 
or  even  inwardly  indulge,  the  least  warmth,  till  he 
hath  first  considered  the  case,  as  calmly  as  he  can ; 
and  then,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  hath  given  the  par- 
ties, whom  he  suspects,  liberty  and  time  to  make  their 
defence ;  attending  to  it  with  a  sincere  desire  of  find- 
ing them  innocent ;  making  no  determination,  till  he 
hath  searched  the  matter  fully ;  and  being,  in  obedi- 
ence to  St  James's  direction,  twtfl  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak,  slow  to  wrath*.  The  passionate  person  is 
just  the  reverse  of  this :  impatient  of  all  attempts  to 
set  him  right ;  resolute  to  have  that  true,  which  he 
hath  once  imagined ;  eager  to  pass  and  execute  im- 
mediate judgment.  It  may  therefore  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  get,  though  it  were  only  a  little  space, 
for  cool  reflection.  There  is  very  small  danger,  but 
that  even  after  it  we  shall  be  angry  enough,  if  we 
have  cause :  and  there  is  great  danger,  that  without 
it  we  may  be  angry,  though  we  have  no  cause ;  or  at 
least  much  more  angry,  than  we  have  any  shadow  of 
cause. 

But  admitting  it  to  be  seasonable  for  us  to  con- 
ceive the  indignation,  that  we  do :  yet  several  things 
may  render  the  present  time  improper  to  vent  it. 
We  may  be  likely  just  then  to  exceed  due  bounds : 
at  least  it  may  discompose  us  too  much :  and  perhaps 
unfit  us  for  duties  or  employments,  to  which  we  are 
immediately  called :  it  may  give  uneasiness,  or  shew 
disrespect,  to  the  company  we  are  in,  whom  we 

*  James  i.  19. 
VOL.  III.  E 
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gboukl  ptver  unnecessarily  trouble  with  our  vexa- 
tions: o*  it  may  have  a  wrong  effect  on  the  object 
ef  our  displeasure.  If  he  be  under  the  more  than 
ordinary  influence  of  some  vehement  passion,  or  his 
reason  be  any  other  way  disturbed  or  clouded ;  if 
soipe  prejudice,  which  cannot  be  removed  instantly, 
makes  him  deaf  in  the  mean  while  to  all,  that  we  can 
say;  if  his  temper  be  not  now  serious  enough  to 
mind  reproof,  or  the  circumstances  of  time  or  place 
or  company  be  such,  that  he  will  resent  it  as  an  in? 
dignity :  the  discretion  of  a  man  should  defer  hU 
QMger*,  how  eager  soever  it  may  be  to  burst  forth. 
But  we  are  still  more  firmly  bound  to  restrain  our- 
selves, .when  the  faulty  have  suffered  by  their  faults* 
and  want  consolation  instead  of  rebuke.  Resentment 
was  planted  in  us  to  discourage  or  withstand  the  in- 
jurious, not  to  insult  the  miserable :  to  give  people  a 
lively  sense  of  their  misbehaviour ;  not  to  triumph 
over  them,  when  they  have  that  sense  already ;  per- 
haps more  of  it,  than  they  can  well  bear.  Or,  though 
they  feel  their  folly  but  imperfectly ;  yet  if  the  con- 
sequences of  it  be  heavy  upon  them ;  either  casting 
then*  off,  or  severely  reproaching  them,  at  such  times, 
is  very  ungenerous :  and  kind  forbearance,  one  would 
imagine*  cannot  fail  to  make  the  good  impressions 
on  them,  ^hat  we  wish.  If  indeed  they  still  remain 
voi4  of  reflection  on  their  conduct,  and  it  be  our 
province  to  awaken  them,  we  must  attempt  it;  but 
as  gently,  as  the  case  will  permit ;  and  perhaps,  not 
till  having  done  whatever  we  properly  can  toward* 
relieving  their  distresses,  we  thus  acquire  an  indifc 
putable  right  of  laying  before  them,  with  sox?# 
warmth  of  expostulation,  their  past  errors,  in  ordet 
ifi  prevent  the  future. 

*  Prov,  xix.  11. 
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The  concluding  part  of  the  rule  under  considera- 
tion is, 

V.  That  we  be  angry  wily  so  long  as  we  ought 

It  in  possible  indeed,  though  very  uncommon,  that 
men  may  lay  aside  their  displeasure,  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  too  soon ;  before  it  hath  produced  its 
intended  effect :  and,  giving  more  credit,  than  they 
have  cause,  to  a  few  fair  promises,  take  little  notice, 
how  they  are  performed.  Thus  every  one  around 
them  finds  out  the  way  of  dealing  with  them :  and 
perceiving,  on  how  easy  terms  all  may  be  made  up, 
transgresses  without  fear.  Sometimes  the  very  tame 
person  is  in  the  first  moments  much  too  violent,  and 
afterwards,  possibly  from  a  consciousness  of  that,  aft 
much  too  remiss :  and  so  is  blameable  and  despised 
on  both  accounts.  But  the  opposite  extreme  is  the 
ordinary  one :  and  generally  the  worst  sin,  that  ac- 
companies this  passion.  Some  excess  of  sudden 
anger  is  to  many  a  frailty  scarce  avoidable.  For  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  escape  being  carried  a  Utile 
too  far  by  an  emotion  of  mind,  which  seems  to  be  only 
zeal  for  what  is  right,  and  allows  such  short  warning 
to  be  on  our  guard.  If  indeed  we  let  one  thing  off 
another  be  provoking  us  almost  perpetually,  we  must 
not  think  it  a  great  alleviation,  that  our  peevishness 
doth  not  dwell  on  any  single  point  long,  but  quickly 
provides  itself  a  fresh  object.  Or  if  we  fly  out  at 
once  into  such  extravagances,  as  to  do  in  a  Ifctle 
time  almost  as  much  mischief,  as  we  could  in  a  great 
deal :  -it  is  a  poor  plea  to  make  in  our  own  favour, 
that  when  we  have  satiated  our  fury,  or  worn  down 
our  spirits  with  it,  we  are  calm  again. 

But  if  undue  hastiness  neither  returns  freqoefttlf * 
nor  goes  outrageous  lengths ;  though  always  a  tfttfis* 
gression,  yet  k  is  in  some  measure  an  excusable  ofte ; 
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whereas  the  aggravations  of  rooted  lasting  bitterness 
are  most  heinous.  For  when  there  hath  been  spa£e 
for  warmth  to  cool,  for  reason  to  resume  its  dominion, 
for  religion  to  soften  men  into  a  spirit  of  forgiveness, 
for  friends  to  interpose  their  advice  and  persuasions, 
for  every  motive  to  exert  itself;  still  to  continue  im- 
placable, and  deliberately  to  fortify  ourselves  in  the 
wrong,  is  confirmed  wickedness.  And  yet  men  in- 
dulge it  strangely  :  and  if  nothing  chances  in  &  very 
little  while  to  appease  their  first  rage,  allow  it  to  set- 
tle into  a  habit  of  ill-will :  which  giving  them  less  im- 
petuous agitations,  than  they  felt  at  first,  they  fancy 
.themselves  to  have  sufficiently  recovered  their  tem- 
per, and  proceed  in  their  guilt  without  suspecting  it 
.We  should  therefore  be  conscientiously  watchful 
.over  our  hearts  in  this  particular.  And  readiest  of 
.all  we  should  be  to  lay  aside  that  displeasure,  which 
:we  ought  never  to  have  entertained :  and  be  friends 
again  immediately,  when  it  is  our  own  fault,  that  we 
ever  were  otherwise.  Yet,  I  fear,  many  cherish  un* 
reasonable  resentment,  because  they  secretly  feel  it 
is  unreasonable,  and  never  forgive  those,  whom  they 
have  once  injured.  They  have  run  into  a  difficulty, 
out  of  which  they  cannot  extricate  themselves  to 
their  liking :  and  therefore  will  persist  for  ever  in 
acting  amiss,  rather  than  own,  that  they  have  acted 
so  at  all.  Now,  it  must  be  granted,  their  situation  is 
a  very  mortifying  one.  Anger  implies  a  charge  upon 
another  of  misbehaviour.  And  when  this  charge 
Jtath  been  brought  and  urged,  perhaps  in  very  strong 
terms ;  to  retract  it,  and  make  submissions  instead  of 
receiving  them,  must  doubtless  be  a  task  highly  di*h 
agreeable :  which  is  an  excellent  reason  for  avoiding 
causeless  wrath ;  but  it  is  no  reason  for  persevering 
in  it.     Solomon's  counsel  is  very  wise :  Go  not  fortfy 
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hastily  to  strive,  lest  tliou  know  not  what  to  do  in  the 
end  thereqf,  when  thy  neighbour  hath  put  thee  to 
shame*.  But  if  we  are  got  into  such  a  condition, 
the  speediest  retreat  is  the  best.  Good  people  will 
moderate  our  shame,  by  accepting  our  first  advances 
towards  a  confession,  that  we  have  erred.  And  if 
others  require  fuller  satisfaction,  we  must  give  it 
them :  for  it  would  be  monstrous  to  do  them  yet  more 
wrong,  because  we  have  done  them  some  already. 

But  nearest  in  guilt  to  the  anger,  which  was  origi- 
nally causeless,  is  that  which  becomes  so  by  lasting 
beyond  its  cause.  Many  things  furnish  just  ground 
of  animadversion ;  so  just,  that  we  should  be  to  blame; 
if  we  omitted  it :  and  yet  are  of  so  slight  a  nature; 
that  we  should  be  more  to  Maine,  if  we  did  not,  after 
duly  signifying  our  dislike  of  them,  return  immedi- 
ately to .  our  former  disposition  and  behaviour,  even 
towards  the  person  concerned.  For  there  would  be 
no  living  in  any  comfort,  if  every  little  offence  were 
to  be  lengthened  out,  and  the  most  made  of  it  that 
can.  Therefore  in  such  cases,  far  from  letting  the 
sun  go  down  upon  our  wrath-\,  we  should  not  let 
the  next  hour,  sometimes  the  next  moment,  see  the 
least  marks  of  it.  Where  there  is  need,  they  may 
continue  longer :  and  be  increased  or  lessened,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion.  The  tokens  of  our  displea- 
sure may  be  suspended  for  a  time,  and  gentler  me- 
thods tried :  which  are  always  the  best,  when  they 
are  likely  to  be  effectual ;  then  resumed,  if  circum- 
stances demand  it  But  as  soon  as  ever  the  fault  is 
reformed,  though  not  perfectly,  yet  as  far  as  we  can 
fairly  expect,  after  all  allowances  made,  (and  in  most 
cases  a  great  many  should  be  made)  then  without  de- 

•  Prov.  xxv.  8.  +  Eph.  iv.  26. 
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lay  we  should  declare  ourselves  reconciled,  for  we 
cannot  any  longer  be  angry  and  mi  rim. 

One  principal  discouragement  of  such  reformation 
is,  thai  we  commonly  require  of  persons,  besides  the 
assurance  of  giving  no  affence  for  the  future,  great 
submissions  for  what  is  past.  And  they  should  al» 
ways  think  it  their  duty  to  make  them:  but  we  should 
for  the  most  part  think  it  ours  not  to  insist  on  them. 
Indeed  their  chief  objection  against  acknowledging 
their  misdemeanour,  frequently  is>  that  they  imagine 
it  will  be  in  van.  And  were  they  but  undeceived 
by  any  little  intimations  of  our  disposition  to  forgive, 
tibty  would  repay  us  folly  afterwards  for  that  good* 
ttess,  to  which  they  would  gladly  have  applied  bo* 
few,  if  despair  had  not  withheld  them.  Or  if  they 
cannot  even  thus  be  brought  to  own  themselves  cul- 
pable in  so  many  words :  yet  perhaps  they  will  doit, 
readily  and  sufficiently,  in  a  less  direct  manner.  And 
the  truth  is,  that  some  sorts  of  acknowledgments 
may  be  unsuitable  to  some  sorts  of  persons  on  soma 
occasions.  But  if  any  one  should  by  mistake  appre- 
hend it  beneath  him  to  comply  with  what  in  strict* 
ness  he  is  bound  to :  yet,  provided  he  shews  but  any 
way,  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  error,  and  purposes 
to  avoid  it  for  the  future,  both  charity  and  humanity 
forbid  rigorous  demands  of  more.  Nay,  though  even 
such  tacit  confessions  and  promises  may  be  somewhat 
imperfect  and  ambiguous,  favourable  and  liberal  con- 
structions ought  to  be  put  upon  them ;  for  we  should 
ever  encourage  persons  to  amend  by  facilitating  the 
meano  of  it,  to  the  best  of  our  power.  Much  more 
then  is  it  incumbent  on  us  to  banish  resentment  in** 
threly,  when  all  the  satisfaction  hath  been  offered  us, 
that  can  be  made,  though  perhaps  a  full  compensa- 
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tkm  can  never  be  made.  For  it  is  not  the  damage, 
but  the  injury  done  us,  that  justifies  our  aftgeiv 
And  therefore,  when  the  injury  is  removed  by  re- 
pentance, though  the  damage  continue,  the  anger 
ought  to  cease :  because  the  offender  being  now  re-» 
turned  to  his  right  mind,  and  become  what  he  should* 
displeasure  against  him  afterwards  is  displeasure 
against  a  good  person,  instead  of  a  bad  one. 

I  do  not  say,  that  we  ought  always  immediately  to 
believe  every  one,  who  professes  concern,  and  make* 
Mr  promises.  But  we  certainly  ought  to  be  cfcrefui, 
that  passion  doth  not  keep  us  from  believing  wha! 
in  itself  is  probable.  Unless  we  are  as  ready  to  be 
reconciled,  as  we  were  to  be  provoked ;  and*  give  as 
araeh  credit,  upon  equal  proof,  to  the  penitence,  a* 
we  did  to  the  crime ;  we  are  not  in  a  reasonable  and 
Christian  temper.  If  therefore  the  evidences  of  any5 
else's  amendment  be  strong  enough  only  to  suspend 
mop  bad  opinion  of  him,  we  should  suspend  our  anger 
too:  and  as  they  grow  sufficient  to  change  it,  we 
should  change  proportionally  into  kind  behaviour, 
and  due  esteem. 

Indeed,  supposing  there  be  no  amendment  in  him, 
though  we  cannot  possibly  think  well  of  him  in  that 
respect,  yet  we  may  in  others :  for  there  are  strange 
mixtures  in  most  people  of  faults  and  good  qualities. 
Or,  were  we  to  think  ever  so  ill  of  him  upon  the 
whole,  and  with  ever  so  much  cause,  we  should  by  no 
means  be  at  liberty,  even  then,  to  cherish  a  constant 
indignation  at  him  boiling  in  our  breasts:  but  our 
disapprobation  of  his  character  ought  to  be  gentle 
and  mild.  For  when  anger,  from  being  an  occasional 
passion  for  a  time,  degenerates  into  a  settled  state  of 
mind,  it  deserves  a  harsher  name,  that  of  rancour. 
And  though  in  such  a  state  we  may  appear  composed, 
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and  may  in  reality  feel  no  vehement  emotions,  this 
alone  is  far  from  proving  us  innocent  If  ill  will  be 
the  principle  of  our  conduct  towards  any  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  if  we  suppress  their  merit,  undervalue 
their  good  actions,  give  a  bad  turn  to  such  as  are  ca- 
pable of  a  better,  aggravate  their  failures,  and  do  them 
all  the  harm  that  we  safely  and  quietly  can ;  it  is  no 
alleviation,  but  the  contrary,  that  we  are  able  to  do  it 
without  losing  the  command  of  ourselves.  And  there 
are  some  of  so  calm  a  malice,  that  they  can  plot  and 
execute  such  mischief,  as  the  most  passionate  man,  in 
the  very  fit  of  his  passion,  would  recoil  at ;  and  yet 
preserve  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  their  own  minds, 
the  shew  of  being  very  good-tempered.  But  this  de- 
liberate silent  hatred,  as  it  is  the  deepest  rooted  and 
most  durable,  so  it  is  the  most  horrible  depravity  of 
all  others,  and  the  farthest  distant  from  that  spirit  of 
forgiveness,  without  which,  we  shall  not  be  forgiven.. 
Let  us  therefore  in  malice  be  children:  but  in  **- 
der standing,  men* :  let  us  not  be  overcame  qf  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with  good-\. 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  +  Rora.  xiu  21. 
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EPHESIAN8  IV.  26. 

Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not. 

« 

The  due  bounds  of  anger,  with  the  common  excesses 
of  them,  have  been  described  in  my  two  last  dis- 
courses :  and  therefore  I  now  proceed, 

II.  To  dissuade  you  from  them,  by  shewing  you- 
their  bad  effects ;  of  which  you  cannot  but  have  seen 
many  already :  but  still  it  will  be  needful  to  set  forth 
part  of  them  more  distinctly,  and  add  others  to  them. 

Some  ill  consequences  of  immoderate  anger  we 
fed  immediately  from  the  very  workings  of  it  within 
us.  For  the  passion,  prone  as  we  are  to  indulge  it, 
is  essentially  uneasy.  The  goodness  of  God  hath 
constituted  our  inward  frame  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  kind  affections  are  all  attended  with  delight :  but 
those  emotions,  which  tend  to  give  others  pain,  pro- 
duce it  first  in  ourselves ;  to  restrain  us  from  ever 
indulging  them  further  than  is  necessary.  The  low- 
est degree  of  displeasure,  as  the  mere  word  implies, 
must  be  unpleasing ;  presents  unwelcome  thoughts 
and  views  of  things  to  the  mind,  which  more  or  less 
unfit  it,  so  long  as  they  last,  for  the  cheerful  and  easy 
enjoyment  of  life.  But  if  it  rise  to  any  heighth,  its 
agitations  are  acutely  miserable :  they  rack  and  tear 
our  souls ;  and,  if  they  return  frequently,  consume 
our  health  and  vigour :  though  indeed,  were  we  ever 
so  strong  to  bear  them,  there  is  no  happiness  in  being 
able  to  support  the  renewal  of  torments.    Then,  be- 
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sides  this  inseparable  feeling,  there  must  often,  as 
it  is  very  fit  there  should,  be  a  second,  for  the  time 
almost  intolerable,  that  of  failing  in  the  mischief,  to 
which  our  fury  prompts  us.  And  yet  success  in  it 
will  only,  after  a  short-lived  inhuman  transport,  bring 
on  a  greater  variety  of  dreadful  sufferings.  For  there 
quickly  succeeds  a  state  unspeakably  painful,  of  rage 
at  ourselves  instead  of  others;  or  at  least  of  exhausted 
spirits,  dejection  at  the  remembrance  of  our  wicked- 
Mis  and  folly :  bitter,  and  it  may  be,  fruitless,  an- 
guish for  the  cruel  things,  that  we  have  said  or  doner 
And  the  longer  it  is,  before  we  reflect  thus,  the  mm 
matter  we  hoard  up  to  make  reflection  frightful, 
when  it  comes. 

Indeed  one  single  consideration  might  be  enough* 
to  prove  anger  a  wretched  condition ;  that  our  en** 
vies  are  always  endeavouring  to  put  us  into  it: 
whom  it  is  an  innocent  revenge  to  mortify,  by  re- 
solving to  disappoint  them :  and  preserve  ourselves 
UK  a  calm,  whatever  storms  we  see  around  us.  He, 
who  doth  this,  hath  found  the  true  secret  for  passing 
his  days  with  comfort,  and  conducting  his  affaire 
happily.  Such  a  one  sees  on  all  sides  of  him/  ani 
apprehends  every  thing  just  as  it  is :  makes  the  most 
of  each  favourable  opportunity :  and  gives  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  the  best  turn,  of  which  they 
ave  capable.  But  passion  so  infatuates  men,  that 
they  run  directly  upon  evident  ruin  without  per* 
cmving  it :  nor  will  they  always  avoid  it,  when  they 
da  pereeive  it  A  wise  man  feareth,  and  departetk 
Jvomevil:  but  afoolragetk,  and  is  confident*.  At 
best,  they  often  lose  a  point  of  consequence  by  their 
warmth  about  a  trifle :  disoblige  in  a  fit  of  peevish* 
nesa  their  most  zealous  friends,  and  sometimes  turn 

*  Prov.  xhr.  16. 
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than  into  the  most  dangerous  adversaries.  For  past 
intimacies  famish  peculiar  means  of  doing  hart  for 
the  future:  and  a  brother  qffended  is  harder  to  be 
worn,  than  a  strong  city*.  Then,  at  the  same  tkne 
that  they  pro  Yoke  needless  enmities,  they  give  aH 
their  enemies  needless  advantages :  often  betraying 
their  own  designs,  perpetually  forwarding  those  of 
their  opposers.  For  while  they  rashly  press  on  upon 
others,  they  lay  themselves  open  without  defence, 
and  verify  the  saying  of  the  wise  king :  He  that  hath 
no  rule  over  his  own  spirit y  is  Uhe  a  city  that  is  broken 
doom,  and  without  watts-\.  Nothing  requires  more 
coolness,  than  what  usually  raises  the  most  heat: 
meeting  with  unreasonable  opposition.  They  who 
cannot  pass  by  small  injuries  unnoticed,  will  generally 
dmw  down  great  ones  upon  their  own  heads.  For 
anger  on  such  occasions,  however  just,  serves  only 
to  make  bad  people  worse,  and  afford  them  handles 
for  doing  more  effectually  what  they  wish.  Kindt* 
not  therefore  the  coals  of  a  sinner,  lest  thorn  be  barwt 
with  the  flame  of  his  fire.  Rise  not  np  in  anger  at  the 
presence  qf  an  iftjuriou*  person*  lest  he  He  in  wait  to 
entrap  thee  in  thy  words%. 

Another  grievous  disadvantage  of  a  passionate 
temper  is,  that  it  hinders  men  from  receiving  advice. 
Not  every  one  dares,  and  do  one  hath  encourage- 
ment, to  give  it  them.  For  they  wffl  seldom  bear 
themthnation  of  an  error  in  what  they  do>  or  an  ob- 
jection to  what  they  propose.  Nay,  too  commonly, 
afledging  reasons  against  a  thing*  increases  their 
posftjveness  in  favour  of  it  For  anger  joins  the  two 
unfitteet  companions  in  the  world,  rashness  and  ob- 
stinacy. Or,  if  good  counsel  chances  to  be  once 
followed,  the  same  impatience,  which  hath  brought 

•  9n+.  xm  19.        f  Prov.xxv.  %%.        t  Ecdi»*iii.  19,  11. 
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them  into  one  difficulty,  will  soon  bring  them  into 
another,  as  bad.  So  that,  to  use  Solomon's  words, 
Hjnan  qf great  wrath  shall  svffer  punishment :  for  gjf 
thou  deliver  him,  yet  thou  must  do  it  again*.  What 
usually  inflames  our  resentments  is  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting our  own  schemes  and  interests.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  this  is  the  very  inducement,  which  should 
moderate  and  check  them.  For  however  triumph- 
antly outrageous  people  may  seem  to  bear  down  all 
before  them  for  a  time :  yet  it  is  ever  the  cool  head, 
that  carries  the  point  at  last.  Better  is  the  end  of  a 
thing,  than  the  beginning  thereqf:  and  the  patient  in 
spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in  spirit.  Be  not  hasty 
in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry :  for  anger  resteth  in  iks 
bosom  qfjools^.  But  supposing  persons  of  this  tun< 
to,  have  at  heart,  not  their  own  private  interest,  but  < 
public  good :  very  often  their  heat  will  mislead  them 
to  do  evil  instead  of  it ;  and  that,  most  dreadful  eviL  . 
For  the  strong  impression  of  being  in  the  right, 
under  which  they  act,  inclines  them  to  run  greater; 
lengths  in  what  is  wrong,  than  any  thing  else  could. 
And  thus  the  wrath  qf  man  worketh  not,  even  when 
he  may  intend  it,  the  righteousness  of  God%*  Indeed 
were  a  design  ever  so  well  chosen,  and  harmlessly 
carried  on,  yet  few  things  are  so  likely  to  hinder  the 
success  of  it,  as  too  great  vehemence :  which  hath 
also  this  further  inconvenience,  that  after  they,  whom 
it  animates,  have  spent  their  first  fire,  they  are  the 
aptest  of  all  others  to  flag  and  despair,  and  abandon 
their  undertaking. 

But,  besides  that  we  thus  embarrass  and  disappoint 
ourselves,  we  ought  to  reflect,  what  sort  of  figure  we 
make  to  others.  Generally  people  endeavour  to  hide 
their  frailties :  but  lie  that  is  hasty  qf  spirit,  proclaims 

*  Prov.  xix.  19.  t  Eccl.  vu.  S,  .9.  J  James  i.  JO.    * 
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his ;  and,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  \t9exaltetkfbUy*. 
He  aims  at  the  appearance  indeed  of  great  impor- 
tance and  superiority :  and  would  have  it  pass  for 
inward  strength,  that  he  exerts  himself  so  immode- 
rately. But  unreasonable  passions  are  no  more  a 
proof  of  healthy  vigour  in  the  soul,  than  fevers  or 
convulsions  are  in  the  body.  Every  little  accident 
affects  and  flutters  anjinfirm  constitution :  while  those 
of  a  juster  make  bear  considerable  changes  undis- 
turbed. In  the  same  manner  a  rightly  tempered  mind 
repulses  even  great  assaults  without  effort,  and  re- 
mains unmoved :  while  the  slightest  trials  put  a  weak 
one  into  remarkable  agitations.  Persons  of  the  ten- 
4*rest  frames,  of  the  smallest  experience  and  know- 
ledge, of  the  lowest  or  the  most  impaired  faculties, 
have  usually  the  least  command  of  themselves,  when 
provoked.  Nor  doth  the  sudden  fierceness,  with 
which  resentment  inspires  men,  at  all  imply  true 
bravery,  though  it  may  accidentally  produce  some 
effect,  like  it :  for  this  even  extremity  of  fear  will  da 
•Then  further,  excessive  anger  is  attended  with  all 
imaginable  symptoms  of  weakness.  For  it  makes 
the  wisest  people  say  and  act  the  silliest  things  that 
can  be ;  and  become  quite  ridiculous,  whilst  they  aim 
to  appear  terrible :  threatening  what  they  dare  not 
do,  attempting  what  they  cannot  do,  and  what,  when 
the  mad  fit  is  a  little  over,  for  the  world  they  would 
not,  if  they  could :  exposing  themselves  by  the  most 
wretched  false  reasonings ;  laying  great  stress  upon 
trifles,  that  will  bear  none  at  all;  and,  when  one 
wild  assertion  is  confuted,  running  instantly  to  ano- 
ther to  justify  their  choler,  and  all  in  vain.  So 
piteous  is  the  figure,  that  the  passionate  make :  and 
it  is  often  a  lasting  shame,  which  the  blustering 

*  Prov.  xiv,  29. 
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affectation  of  false  greatness  brings  upon  them  in  a 
few  moments.  Composure  is  an  essential  part  of 
true  dignity:  and  an  elevated  soul  is  abort  taking 
notice  of  the  impotent  attacks,  which  a  mean  one 
ahews  its  meanness  by  busying  itself  to  resent  and 
return. 

Some  sort  of  exorbitant  anger  indeed  is  far  from 
deserving  contempt :  but  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to 
be  despicable,  it  becomes  hateful.  Nay,  it  hath  often 
both  these  bad  qualities  at  once.  The  little  fretfUt 
ness  that  goes  no  farther  than  peevish  words  at  every 
turn,  though  an  object  of  derision,  yet  breaks  griev- 
ously in  upon  the  quiet  of  life,  and  freedom  of  eoftt 
versation:  puts  every  one,  that  comes  near  the 
person  subject  to  it,  under  very  disagreeable  rtfr» 
traints;  and  usually  to  small  purpose.  For  the  leiit 
incident  of  a  thousand  shall  be  sufficient  to  turn  Ml 
highest  good  humour  into  a  furious  rage,  a  perverse 
captiousness,  or  a  sullen  silence :  while  he  himself 
doth  not  know,  or  is  ashamed  to  tell,  at  what  he  fc 
offended ;  and  yet,  like  a  froward  child,  grows  the 
more  unmanageable  for  the  pains  taken  to  please  him* 
This  must  cause  uneasiness  to  all  that  see  it  *  but 
some  have  a  tenderness  of  mind,  that  makes  them 
feel  it  acutely.  They  fear  they  have  done  amisg,  and 
search  in  vain  for  what  can  have  given  such  grtet 
disgust.  But  especially  they  who  have  either  a*y 
affection  for  such  an  unreasonable  person,  or  any  in- 
terest depending  on  his  regard  for  them,  must  be 
perpetually  miserable  with  him.  So  that,  when  these 
wretches  do  no  worse,  they  perplex  and  disquiet 
every  one  about  them ;  and  those  most,  to  whom 
they  should  be  the  kindest.  But  when  their  passion 
bursts  forth  with  any  uncommon  degree  of  vehe- 
mence, then  it  hath  effects  yet  more  serious:  the 
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most  grating  and  disobliging  things  are  said,  that 
can  be  invented;  failings  unmercifully  exposed; 
cruel  imputations,  though  known  to  be  fake,  in- 
juriously made :  secrets  divulged,  that  ought  to  have 
been  for  ever  hidden;  promises  broken,  that  should 
have  been  kept  inviolably:  and  all  this,  merely  be- 
cause an  inconsiderate  creature  is  pleased  to  be  in  a 
rage,  perhaps  without  a  shadow  of  ground  for  it. 

Thus  even  the  more  transitory  fits  of  anger  hurry 
men  into  behaviour  extremely  wicked:  and  a  storm 
of  fury,  that  possibly  doth  not  last  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  destroys  or  grievously  diminishes  the  comfort 
of  another,  it  may  be  through  all  his  days.  But  when 
their  displeasure  takes  deeper  root,  and  infects  the 
temper  with  a  settled  ill  will ;  then  they  will  make  it 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  depress  and  sit  heavy 
upon  the  object  of  their  malignity,  to  frustrate  his 
most  equitable  expectations,  and  follow  him  about 
with  unwearied  labours  to  blast  the  success  of  every 
thing,  which,  he  undertakes.  Neither  generosity* 
nor  humanity,  nor  goodness  of  character,  nor  near- 
ness of  relation,  nor  greatness  of  favours  received, 
can  extinguish  their  resentment:  which  sometimes 
conceals  itself  under  specious  pretences  and  smiling 
appearances,  watching  the  opportunity  of  some  effec- 
tual mischief;  at  others  incapable  of  disguise,  it 
Maaerc  forth  in  open  violence ;  laws  and  punishments, 
human  and  divine,  are  unable  to  deter  them,  and 
nothing  short  of  immediate  destruction  will  assuage 
their  hatred.  How  pernicious  must  people  of  this 
character  be  in  society ;  how  dangerous  must  they 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  men,  how  guilty  in  the  sight  of 
God!  Guilty,  not  only  of  all  the  evil,  which  they 
have  directly  done  ;  but  all,  which  they  have  either 
incited  others  to  do  for  them,  or  provoked  others  to 
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do  against  them.  For  an  angry  man  stirreth  wp  strtfe, 
and  a  furious  man  aboundeth  in  transgression  *.  : 

The  misbehaviours  and  cross  accidents,  of  which 
this  world  is  full,  were  intended  to  exercise  those  vir- 
tues of  meekness  and  patience,  which  the  next  world 
is  intended  to  reward.  But  to  use  the  vexations  of 
life  as  opportunities  to  run  mad  and  do  mischief,  is 
acting  contrary  to  the  whole  design  of  our  Maker ; 
contrary  to  the  native  tenderness  of  our  own  hearts, 
to  our  consciousness  of  human  frailties,  to  the  pity 
we  ought  to  feel  for  the  miseries  of  human  circum- 
stances ;  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural  religion, 
which  requires  us  to  imitate  the  goodness  we  adore, 
and  to  the  most  express  precepts  of  Christianity, 
which  allows  us  not  the  least  hope  of  God's  mercy 
any  other  condition,  than  this,  that  if  toe  forgive 
their  trespasses,  our  heavenly  Father  will  also  for gim 

But  here  some  will  plead,  that  however  hurtful  to 
ourselves  or  others  this  passion  may  he,  it  cannot  b» 
so  sinful  as  it  hath  been  represented,  because  it  is 
often  involuntary.  And  some  degrees  of  it  we  must 
own,  seem  to  be  so  :  and  the  temptations  of  our  cor* 
rupt  nature  to  very  blameable  degrees  are  often 
exceedingly  strong.  But  still  in  such  cases  we  are 
strangely  willing  to  believe  much  less  to  be  in  our 
power,  than,  by  the  help  of  God's  grace,  is.  And  the 
way  to  know,  how  far  it  really  extends,  will  be,  not  to 
imagine  about  it,  and  lament  that  we  cannot  do  what 
in  truth  we  can  do  very  well :  but  to  try,  and  that  by 
the  use  of  proper  means.  For  they,  who  are  totally 
unable  to  check  their  passion  by  an  immediate  effort 
of  their  mind  at  the  time,  had  they  governed  them- 
selves rightly  before,  perhaps  would  scarce  have  feh 

•  Prov.  xxix.  22.  t  Matth.  vi.  14. 
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any  passion  to  check.  And  therefore  I  shall  now 
proceed  in  conclusion, 

III.  To  direct,  how  excessive  anger  may  best  be 
avoided. 

Now  the  great  general  rule  for  this  and  every  good 
purpose  is,  to  obtain  from  God,  by  reading  his  Holy 
Word,  by  meditation  and  prayer,  the  spirit  of  love  to 
him  and  to  our  neighbour.  In  proportion  as  that 
rules  in  our  hearts  *,  we  shall  be  humble  and  meek, 
five  as  being  always  in  his  presence,  fear  to  offend 
him,  desire  to  please  him,  labour  to  imitate  him: 
we  shall  think  often  and  seriously  what  great  provo- 
cations from  us  our  heavenly  Father  hath  passed  over, 
through  so  long  a  course  of  years ;  what  shocking 
indignities  our  blessed  Redeemer  underwent  content- 
edly and  silently  for  our  sakes ;  with  what  persevering 
patience  the  Holy  Ghost  offers  to  us  his  sanctifying 
influences,  notwithstanding  all  we  do  to  grieve  him ; 
how  effectually  pious  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
moved  by  these  benefits  to  copy  the  divine  long-suf- 
fering :  we  shall  learn  to  bear  with  our  fellow-sinners, 
with  whom  the  Almighty  bears :  we  shall  call  to  mind, 
that  he  hath  made  them  of  the  same  blood,  united 
them  into  the  same  body  under  Christ  our  head, 
strives  with  them  by  the  same  spirit :  we  shall  re- 
collect, that  he  commands  us  to  forgive  each  others 
trespasses  and  promote  each  others  happiness,  and 
will  treat  us  as  we  treat  our  brethren :  that  all  the 
vexations  which  befall  us  here,  if  we  go  through 
them  with  the  temper,  which  we  ought,  instead  of 
doing  us  the  least  harm,  shall  unspeakably  augment 
par  felicity  hereafter ;  and  that  by  all  the  injuries, 
which  others  do  us,  however  they  may  triumph  in 
them  at  present,  they  are  only  heaping  coals  qf  fire 
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on  their  awn  heads*:  a  consideration,  that  surely 
should  melt  our  anger  into  pity,  and  induce  us  never 
%o  go  a  step  farther  in  correction  or  resentment,  than 
security  requires :  but  leave  vengeance  to  him,  whose 
it  is.  Thus  then  from  the  two  inseparable  command- 
ments of  love  to  God  and  man,  flow  inestimable 
motives  to  mild  sentiments  and  gentle  behaviour,  by 
which  pious  and  Christian  minds  will  be  powerfully 
influenced ;  experiencing  not  only  their  natural  force, 
but  the  additional  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  annexed 
tp  the  use  of  them.  And  there  is  no  other  radical 
cure  of  irregular  passions.  But  still,  together  with 
this  universal  medicine,  there  are  several  auxiliary 
QAd  appropriated  rules  of  regimen  during  our  conti- 
nuance in  the  course  of  it,  to  be  followed,  and  there- 
fore needful  to  be  specified. 

One  is,  that  we  avoid  forming  refined  and  romantic 
potions  of  human  perfection  in  any  thing.  For  these 
$re  much  apter  to  heighten  our  expectations  from 
others,  and  our  demands  upon  them,  than  to  increase 
our  watchfulness  over  ourselves :  and  so  every  failure 
provokes  us  more  highly,  than  it  would  have  done 
flse.  A  sense  of  things,  too  delicate  for  our  nature* 
and  the  state  in  which  we  live,  is  no  accomplishment, 
but  an  infirmity.  And  overstrained  notions  of  friend- 
ship or  honour,  or  any  virtuous  attainment,  con- 
stantly do  harm.  For  if  we  fancy  ourselves  arrived 
ftt  these  heights ;  we  shall  resent  it  as  profanation, 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  treat  us  as  being  nearly 
to  the  level  with  them,  which  yet  they  certainly  will* 
And  if  we  go  to  measure  those  around  us  by  these 
ideas ;  we  shall  look  on  persons,  whenever  we  have 
%  mind  to  do  so,  as  monsters  not  to  be  supported, 
v)p,  \n  a  reasonable  way  of  thinking,  would  appear 
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v«ry  tolerably  good  people.  We  should  therefore 
endeavour,  by  frequent  reflection,  to  form  a  habit  of 
judging  with  moderation  concerning  our  neighbours 
and  ourselves.  Man  is  a  Men  being,  defective  in 
his  understanding,  and  depraved  in  his  inclinations ; 
placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  many  things  call 
him  off  from  what  he  should  do,  many  things  prompt 
him  to  what  he  should  not  do ;  and  often,  before  he 
hath  well  learned  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  or 
too  suddenly  for  him  to  apply  the  distinction  rightly. 

Now  only  reflect,  when  a  multitude  of  such  crear 
tares  as  these  are  put  to  live  together,  with  interests 
and  appetites,  humours  and  fancies,  interfering  every 
hour ;  what  a  number  of  wrong  actions  must  of  eourse 
be  continually  done,  and  some  of  them  very  wrong : 
which  yet  may  be  attended  with  such  alleviations, 
that  even  a  superior  faultless  nature,  lodking  down 
upon  our  earth,  would  by  no  means  impute  all  that 
was  amiss,  as  heinous  guilt  to  the  persons  that  did  it 
This  however  is  no  reason,  why  we  should  indulge 
ourselves  in  failings :  for  wilful  indulgence  is  always 
criminal.  But  it  is  a  strong  reason,  why  we  should 
not  be  bitter  against  others,  on  finding  them  such,  as 
we  had  cause  to  expect  they  would  be :  but  receive  a 
large  share  of  uneasiness  from  them  contentedly,  and 
a  small  one,  with  thankfulness  that  it  is  no  greater ; 
especially  considering,  what  we  can  never  bear  in 
mind  too  much,  that  no  one  of  us  is  that  superior 
faultless  nature,  which  I  have  been  supposing ;  but 
each  of  us  a  poor  frail  being,  with  the  seeds  in  him 
at  least  of  all  the  vile  actions,  that  we  charge  upon 
others:  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  as  bad,  perhaps 
even  worse  than  some  of  those,  at  whom  we  are  so 
vehemently  exasperated. 

Almost  every  one  is  apt  to  join  some  notion  of 
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peculiar  dignity  to  his  own  person :  and  to  imagine, 
that  offences  are  greatly  aggravated  by  being  com- 
mitted against  him :  that  his  character  and  concerns, 
his  family  and  friends,  his  opinions  and  taste,  ought 
to  be  treated  with  a  singular  degree  of  regard.  But 
then  really  we  should  remember,  that  multitudes  be- 
sides may  just  as  allowably  think  the  same  thing  of 
theirs ;  indeed  that  all  men  are  as  dear  to  themselves, 
as  we  can  be  to  ourselves :  which  brings  us  back  so 
far  upon  the  level  again.  And  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  it  must  surely  convince  us,  that  our 
common  interest,  as  well  as  duty  is,  to  think  and  act 
mildly ;  that  pride  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  furious 
anger  for  them  that  are  born  of  a  woman*. 

Other  directions  must  be  given  more  briefly.  One 
is,  not  to  indulge  ourselves  in  any  sort  of  over  great 
niceness  and  delicacy :  for  it  hardly  ever  gives  real 
pleasure,  and  it  furnishes  perpetual  occasions  of  dis- 
gust and  fretfulness.  Another  is,  to  avoid  inquisi- 
tiveness  after  materials  for  anger  to  work  upon.  It 
is  better  not  to  hear  of  every  little  wrong  thing  that 
is  done  about  us,  or  said  of  us.  And  therefore  we 
should  never  encourage  persons  in  the  officiousness 
of  acquainting  us  with  them  needlessly :  but  always 
have  some  suspicion  of  such  as  are  peculiarly  for- 
ward in  it.  '  For  innumerable  are  the  friendships  and 
agreeable  acquaintances  that  have  been  broken  off, 
and  the  resentments  and  animosities  raised,  by  tales 
and  insinuations  of  this  kind,  either  wholly  or  in  part 
false :  or  idle  and  trifling,  though  true.  Two  other 
important  rules,  and  closely  connected,  are:  first, 
never  to  engage  by  choice  in  more  business,  than  we 
can  easily  manage ;  for  that,  by  causing  hurry  and 
frequent  miscarriages,  will  certainly  cause  vexation 
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and  peevishness :  then,  to  preserve  a  steady  attention 
to  what  we  do  engage  in.  Men  are  often  grossly, 
negligent  of  their  affairs:  and  afterwards  furiously 
angry  at  thofee  disorders  in  them,  for  which  they 
themselves  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  to  blame, 
as  others.  Now  regular  care  would  have  prevented 
mismanagement;  which  alternate  fits  of  remissness, 
and  rage  will  never  do.  Indeed  we  should  obviate* 
as  far  as  we  can,  every  thing,  that  we  find  apt  to 
ruffle  our  minds :  and  carry  the  precaution  down  even 
to  our  diversions  and  amusements.  For  some  of  these 
have  often  so  very  bad  an  effect  upon  the  temper, 
that  not  to  apply  so  easy  a  remedy  as  laying  them 
aside,  is  really  inexcusable.  Another  material  thin£ 
to  be  shunned,  is  familiarity  with  passionate  persons : 
not  only  for  the  very  plain  reason,  lest  they  should 
provoke  us,  but  also  lest  their  example  should  infect 
us.  Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man,  and  with 
a  furious  man  thou  shalt  not  go :  lest  thou  learn,  his 
ways,  and  get  a  snare  to  thy  soul*.  But  to  converse 
with  those,  who  are  of  mild  dispositions,  to  observe 
how  they  take  things,  and  be  advised  by  them  how 
ire  should  take  them,  will  be  of  unspeakable  service. 
These  are  preparations  before  danger.  When  it 
approaches  near,  the  main  point  is,  to  recollect,  how 
dreadful  it  would  be  to  give  way  and  lose  ourselves, 
and  to  resolve  that  we  will  not.  Towards  keeping 
this  resolution  we  shall  find  it  one  great  preservative, 
though  it  may  seem  a  slight  matter,  not  to  let  the 
accent  of  our  speech,  or  any  one  of  our  gestures  be 
vehement.  For  these  things  excite  passion  mecha- 
nically: whereas  a  sqft  answer,  the  Scripture  tells 
us,  twmeth  away  wrath\ :  composes  the  spirit  of  the 
giver  himself,  as  well  as  the  receiver  of  it.     Also 

*  Prov>  xxii.  24.  i  Prov.  xv.  1. 
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tNking  few  of  the  gentlest  and  feast  grating  terms, 
that  we  eafl,  will  be  extremely  beneficial:  and  ac- 
cordingly it  follows  there,  that  grievous  words  stir 
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Bat  if  such  begin  to  present  themselves,  attd 
draggle  for  vent,  we  must  resolve  to  utter  as  few  of 
any  sort  as  possible :  or,  if  it  become  requisite,  nolle 
at  all:  but  shut  fast  the  door  of  our  lips,  till  the 
mastiff  within  hath  done  barking,  as  is  related  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  Socrates*.  It  is  a  painftil 
Restraint :  but  if  we  will  remain  masters  of  ourselves, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  one  hasty  expression 
bursting  out,  makes  freer  way  for  another :  tfll  at  last 
the  banks  are  levelled,  and  the  torrent  carries  ail 
before  it.  A  patient  man  therefore  will  bear  for  a 
Hme,  and  qfterwards  joy  shall  spring  up  unto  him. 
He  will  hide  his  words  for  a  time,  and  the  lips  of 
many  shall  declare  his  wisdom-\ \  But  above  all,  we 
should  inviolably  observe  never  to  act  in  a  heat. 
Thoughts,  alas,  will  be  too  quick  for  us :  a  few  im- 
proper words  may  escape:  but  actions  are  much 
mete  in  our  power.  We  may  be  too  angry  at  pre- 
sent to  venture  upon  acting  at  all :  a  little  delay  can 
do  no  harm,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Only 
When  we  take  time,  we  should  make  a  right  use  of  it ; 
not  revolve  an  insignificant  offence  in  our  minds,  in- 
terpret little  incidents  with  perverse  acuteness,  and 
lay  stress  upon  groundless  fancies,  till  we  work  it  up 
feito  a  heinous  crime.  The  best  understandings, 
Without  good  tempers,  can  go  the  greatest  lengths  in 

*  ttfoq  h  To  fiii  0V9ap*a$ni>ai  avupyn  ret  ptyurTa.  i$»$ura» — viiweu  urf 
*r  m  f  >©V&»?  *ra£t<rtv{  a*$ft?/xi$a  xaTOKrraAiicnjf,  xau  o  tr  *pi?  kvuv  ptptrrt 
fXaxTn.  Atyrrcu  yovt  *m  Xtfxpart?,  inrori  St/fur9f»n,  ftarrttq  ffwmt* 
Stmpl.  in  Epict.  c.  28.  p.  135.  Comp*  Cic.  ad  Quintum  fratrem* 
1.  1.  ep.  i.  §.  13. 
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this  way :  and  employing  their  reflection  to  Excite 
the  displeasure,  which  it  ought  to  restrain,  the  loAg&f 
they  ruminate,  the  more  untractable  they  grow.  Now 
passion  may  be  trusted  very  safely  to  suggest  all  thtf 
aggravating  circumstances.  Reason  therefore  should 
be  called  in,  only  to  represent  the  alleviating  consi- 
derations :  of  which  we  perpetually  overlook  so  iftanjr 
and  -  so  important  ones,  that  we  should  give  those 
about  us  all  possible  encouragement  to  remind  lis  of 
them.  And  if  the  person,  by  whom  we  think  out- 
selves  aggrieved,  be  one,  with  whom  we  have  any 
close  connection,  or  of  whom  we  have  ground  to 
think  advantageously ;  laying  our  complaint  mildly 
before  him,  and  hearkening  impartially  to  his  answer, 
,  may  very  possibly  set  all  right,  and  place  ud  on  a 
better  footing,  than  ever  we  were  before.  Admonish 
to  friend:  it  may  be  he  hath  not  done  it;  and  if  he  fume 
done  it,  that  he  do  it  no  more.  -Admonish  thy  friend: 
it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it:  and  if  he  have,  that  h* 
speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  a  friend:  for  many 
times  it  is  a  slander ;  and  believe  not  every  tale. 
There  is  one,  that  slippeth  in  his  speech ;  but  not  from 
his  heart :  and  who  is  he,  that  hath  not  offended  with 
his  tongue?  Admonish  thy  neighbour,  before  thou 
threaten  him :  and,  not  being  angry,  give  plade  to  tht 
law  of  the  Most  High*.  Only  this  caution  ought  to 
b*  observed  in  the  case,  that  such,  as  are  naturally 
Warm  and  impatient,  should  but  seldom  risk  a  per- 
sonal explanation  at  first :  but  rather  employ  some 
ddtamon  well-wisher;  on  whdse  probity  and  prudence 
they  can  safely  depend,  that  he  will  moderate,  not  in- 
flame, matters  by  interposing.  And  when  thus  ot 
any  way,  the  subject  of  difference  is  rightly  stated : 
if  the  other  party  be  innocent,  let  us  admit  it  with 
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pleasure;  if  he  own  his  fault,  though  not  so  fully  as 
he  should,  let  us  receive  his  acknowledgment  with 
generosity.  And  if,  in  return,  he  brings  a  charge 
against  us:  let  us  say  with  calmness  what  we  have  to 
say  justly  in  our  own  favour;  confess  frankly  with 
due  concern,  whatever  hath  been  amiss;  and  where 
there  is  no  room  for  a  defence,  attempt  no  palliation; 
but  follow  the  injunction  of  Scripture :  If  thou  hast 
done  foolishly,  or  if  thou  hast  thought  evil,  lay  thine 
hand  upon  thy  mouth*.  It  will  be  very  dishonour- 
able, and  very  strange  in  him,  to  treat  us  unkindly 
upon  this.  But  if  he  doth,  we  must  submit  patiently 
to  what  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves;  and  not  be 
guilty  of  a  second  misdemeanor,  because  our  first  is 
not  handsomely  forgiven  us. 

These  rules  we  shall,  every  one  of  us,  more  or  less, 
violate.  But  then,  through  God's  grace,  we  may  turn 
even  our  transgressions  of  them  to  our  benefit,  by 
gaining  such  experimental  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
as  will  supply  us  with  specific  directions  fitted  to  our. 
own  case ;  and  on  that  account  far  surer  to  be  suc- 
cessful at  last,  than  any  more  general  ones,  that  can 
be  prescribed  to  us  by  others. 

And  now,  after  thus  delivering  rules  for  the  pre- 
vention or  cure  of  unwarrantable  resentment,  both 
which  are  works  of  no  small  difficulty,  let  me  add  in 
conclusion,  that  all  around  us  ought  to  assist  us  in 
them :  and  particularly  by  conscientiously  abstaining 
from  throwing  in  our  way  any  temptations  to  that 
sin.  The  intemperate  heat  of  the  passionate  is  very 
blameable :  but  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  the  cool 
and  artful,  who  rouse  them  into  passion,  is  abomina- 
ble: and  even  the  sportful  teazings  of  malicious 
mirth,  when  employed  against  such,    deserve   no 
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slight  censure.  St  Paul  twice  admonishes  parents, 
not  to  provoke  their  children  to  wrath* :  probably  be- 
cause it  might  be  likely  to  give  an  early  wrong  turn 
to  their  tender  minds.  Now,  if  it  be  unlawful  to  ex- 
cite a  short-lived  anger  in  these,  who  are  many  of 
them  incapable  of  doing  hurt,  be  they  ever  so  angry; 
how  great  a  crime  is  it  to  stir  up  rage,  where  the 
consequence  may  be  unknown  mischief  of  various 
sorts :  and  how  excellent  a  duty,  to  take  every  op- 
portunity, (and  we  have  all  of  us  frequently  such)  for 
disposing  the  hearts  of  those  about  us  to  that  spirit 
of  meekness  and  universal  good-will,  which  is  the 
qualification  for  happiness  here  and  hereafter !  The 
fn&t  <tf  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that 
make  peace -\.  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness, 
and  reap  in  mercy%. 

•  Epiph.  vi.  4.  Col.  iii.  £1.      +  James  iii.  18.      \  Has.  x.  19* 
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Then  Herod,  when  he  saw,  that  he  was  mocked  qf 
the  wise  men,  teas  exceeding  wroth;  and  sent  forth, 
and  sletfi  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem, 
and  in  atl  the  coasts  thereqf,  from  tw<P  years  old 
and  under;  according  to  the  time,  which  he  had 
diligently  enquired  qf  the  wise  men. 

Tftfc  piteotts  history,  contained  in  these  words,  is  the 
sequel  of  that,  immediately  preceding,  which  informs 
us,  that,  on  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  in  Judea,  some 
Gentiles  of  learning  and  distinction  came  from  the 
East  to  Jerusalem,  by  divine  direction,  to  pay  him 
homage :  on  which,  Herod  the  king,  understanding 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  sent 
them  thither  to  find  him;  with  a  charge  to  bring  him 
notice  of  the  place  where  the  child  was,  that  he  also 
tnight  do  him  the  same  honour ;  designing  really  to 
destroy  him,  instead  of  paying  him  respect :  but  that, 
being  warned  qf  God,  not  to  return  to  Herod,  they 
departed  into  their  own  country  another  way  *. 

The  sad  consequences  which  followed  their  de- 
parture, are  mentioned  in  the  words  of  the  text ;  and 
present  to  us  a  transaction  of  so  remarkable  a  nature 
as  well  deserves  a  particular  examination  into  it,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  several  circumstances  attend- 
ing it.  This  is  what  I  mean  to  give  you  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse :  and  if,  in  doing  it,  I  should  be  led 
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to  spend  metre  time,  in  proportion,  than  usual,  on 
points  not  immediately  belonging  to  the  great  article* 
of  Christian  feith  or  practice :  you  will  remember, 
that  we  ought  to  understand,  not  only  the  doctrines 
and  precepts,  but  the  history  of  the  Gospel :  especi- 
ally as  in  the  present  unbelieving  age,  objections  are 
too  frequently  made  against  the  several  parts  of  it,  id 
their  turns ;  and  as  a  due  consideration  of  every  part 
will  not  only  confirm  ns  in  the  truth  of  it,  but  furnish 
abundantly  more  matter  of  pious  and  moral  reflec- 
tion, thanfet  the  first  view  it  may  seem  to  afford. 

The  text  begins  with  acquainting  us,  that  HerbA 
tolttn  he  tow  that  he  was  mocked  of  the  arise  men,  too* 
exceeding  wroth.  Not  that  they  had  any  design  of 
provoking  him,  or  exposing  him  to  contempt.  That 
is  not  the  behaviour  of  good  persons  to  the  very 
worst.  He  had  commanded  them  indeed  to  bring 
him  word  again,  where  the  child  was :  but  probably 
had  too  haughtily  presumed  on  their  compliance, 
though  not  his  subjects,  to  think  of  asking  a  promise 
of  them.  Or  had  they  made  one,  as  they  naturally 
enough  might  with  a  full  purpose  of  keeping  it ;  the 
warning,  received  from  God,  must  entirely  have  su- 
perseded that  obligation :  of  which,  other  things  also 
might  have  hindered  the  performance.  But  unrea- 
sonable and  vehement  spirits  hardly  ever  stay  to  in- 
quire into  such  matters :  whatever  disappoints  them, 
appears  to  them  an  indignity.  And  accordingly 
Herod  was  not  only  sorry,  that  his  intention  was 
frustrated,  but  exceeding  wtoth:  imagined  it  rto  Sift 
at  all  to  contrive  the  murder  of  the  harmless  child 
whose  birth  had  been  notified  to  him ;  but  an  intolera- 
ble offence,  that  the  wise  men  should,  whatever  their 
reason  was,  fail  to  be  made  his  instruments  for  ac- 
complishing it. 
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And  now,  Ms  wickedness  increasing  as  his  rage 
boiled  within  him,  rather  than  miss  of  committing  the 
one  crime,  which  alone  he  designed  at  first;  he  re- 
solves to  commit  he  knows  not  how  many  more  of 
the  like  sort,  without  any  other  pretext  for  them : 
imagining  that  the  object  of  his  apprehensions  con- 
tinued still  in  the  same  place.  On  that  imagina- 
tion solely,  either  having  first  enquired  after  him  in 
vain,  (for  he  was  removed  by  the  direction  of  God,) 
or  conceiving,  that  no  certain  information  would  be 
obtained  by  a  person  so  abhorred  as  he  knew  himself 
to  be,  and  that  taking  time  for  a  search  was  giving 
time  for  an  escape ;  he  forms  the  shocking  resolution  of 
killing  all  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  and  its  territory ; 
unmoved  by  conscience,  or  compassion,  or  fear  of  re- 
venge, or  the  detestation  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  killing  that  child,  from  which,  of  all 
others,  he  ought  to  have  abstained,  the  long-expected 
hope  qf  Israel  \  the  great  promised  blessing  to  that 
religion,  which  he  himself  professed.  This  direful 
purpose  he  orders  to  be  put  in  immediate  execu- 
tion: too  many  find  their  interest  in  obeying  his 
will :  no  one  hath  power,  or  courage,  to  resist  it :  the 
deed  is  done :  the  poor  infants  miserably  slain. 

No  wonder,  that  then,  as  St  Matthew  observes,  was 
fulfilled,  that  is,  verified  anew,  more  eminently  and 
literally,  what  was  spoken  originally  on  a  different  oc- 
casion, by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying ;  In  Rama,  a 
town  of  Benjamin,  adjoining  to  Bethlehem  of  Judah, 
which  tribes  were  therefore  probably  mixed  here,  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem  and  other  places ;  In  Mama,  a 
voice  was  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping  and  great 
mourning :  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  weeping, 
that  is,  in  the  persons  of  her  female  descendants,,/}*/- 

*  Acts  xxviii.  20. 
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her  children;  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they 
are  not :  are  not  any  longer  in  this  world,  for  a  com- 
fort and  joy  to  their  friends ;  but  taken  away,  to 
their  inexpressible  affliction,  by  a  stroke  of  violence, 
the  most  unexpected,  the  most  afflicting  and  deso- 
lating, the  most  exquisitely  painful  and  insupporta- 
ble, that  can  be  conceived. 

Some  perhaps  maybe  tempted  almost  to  doubt, 
whether  a  human  creature  be  capable  of  such  barba- 
rity. But,  alas,  we  cannot  tell  to  what  degree  our 
own  dispositions  might  be  depraved,  were  we  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  iniquity,  and  provoke  a  just  God  to 
withdraw  his  grace  from  us.  Much  less  can  we  be 
sure  what  amazing  abominations  others  may  come  to 
harbour  within  their  breasts.  The  heart  of  man  is 
deceitful  above  all  t Jungs,  and  desperately  wicked: 
who  can  know  it*?  But  especially  the  hearts  of 
tyrants,  grown  old  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
absolute  power,  accustomed  by  flattery  and  pride  to 
think  themselves  of  a  higher  species  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  hardened  to  executions  and  slaughter  by 
long  use,  become  suspicious  of  every  person  and 
thing,  by  experience  of  the  falshood  of  others,  and 
consciousness  of  their  own ;  and  habituated  to  hate 
their  subjects ;  as  knowing  that  they  are  hated  by 
them.  Now  such,  if  ever  man  was,  Herod  was.  His 
whole  history,  written  not  by  a  Christian,  but  a  Jew, 
fully  proves  that  no  degree  of  cruelty  was  improbable 
concerning  one  of  a  nature  so  savage :  who,  besides 
the  fierce  wars,  in  which  his  boundless  ambition  en- 
gaged him,  was  committing  murders  in  cold  blood 
throughout  his  life ;  of  his  nearest  relations  amongst 
others,  even  of  his  own  children ;  every  one  of  them 
from  motives  of  state-jealousy,  the  very  inducement 

*  Jer.  xvii.  9. 
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that  prompted  him  to  the  inhumanity  charged  on  him 
in  the  text :  and  was  so  far  froip  relenting  at  the  apr 
proach  of  death,  which  commonly  inspires  less  har- 
dened sinners  with  penitenee  and  mildness,  that  he 
caused  a  large  number  of  his  principal  subjects  to  he 
assembled;  and  putting  them  under  confinement, 
bound  those  about  him  by  an  oath,  to  massacre  them 
aBj  as  soon  as  he  should  expire ;  that  the  nation  might 
mourn  for  his  decease  on  that  account,  which  on  aB 
others,  he  knew,  would  rejoice  *.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
of  such  a  one,  that  he  shewed  on  many  occasions  a 
great  concern  for  his  reputation :  and  therefore  was 
«X>t  likely  to  commit  so  monstrous  a  murder,  as  that 
of  these  children*  He  did  so,  when  he  could  gratify 
his  vanity,  without  prejudicing  his  imaginary  inte- 
rests :  hut  never  else.  And  therefore  his  proceeding 
without  mercy  in  this  case,  far  from  being  incredible, 
IS  only  an  evidence,  that  the  expectations  of  the  Mes- 
siah's coming  at  that  time  were  great  and  general  $ 
and  his  own  apprehensions  of  it  inexpressibly  strong; 
But  still  it  may  be  wondered,  if  Herod  was  guilty 
of  so  execrable  a  deed,  that  no  ancient  historian 
should  record  it,  and  paint  it  in  its  due  colours,  as 
they  have  done  many  things,  which  deserved  it  less ; 
hut  should  all,  excepting  St.  Matthew,  omit  the  men- 
tion of  it  f.  Now,  in  truth,  there  is  no  ancient  bear 
then  historian  of  those  times  extant,  besides  Suetonius; 
whose  work  is  only  a  brief  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
twelve  Cttsars ;  in  which  a  narrative  of  this  kind  is 
by  no  means  to  be  expected.  And,  were  all  the  his* 
torians  of  that  age  remaining ;  Judea,  lay  at  the 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  xvii.  c.  6.  §.  5.   Bell.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  $8.  §.  6. 

t  Joseph  Scaliger  i*  said  to  hive  denied  the  genuineoege  of  tfcu 
purt  of  St.  Matthew.    Antaldi  hath  defended  it,  in  a  book,  u 
Hcrodiani  Infanticidii  Vtndiciaf  4°,  Brixia,  1747. 
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extremity  of  the  Roman  empire,  nor  w«,  in  Herod'9 
raign,  a  province  of  it,  properly  speaking ;  the  smaller 
internal  affairs  therefore  of  such  a  petty  district 
would  he  little  regarded,  amidst  so  many  of  greater 
importance.  And,  though  the  murder  of  a  number  of 
innocent  babes  excites  in  us,  with  the  utmost  reason, 
the  strongest  pity  and  horror ;  yet,  alas,  the  case  w«p 
Jar  otherwise  during  the  days  of  Pagan  darkness ; 
when,  in  the  most  civilized  nations,  parents  destroyed* 
or  exposed  to  destruction,  their  own  children,  at 
pleasure,  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem,  without 
scruple  and  without  punishment 

But  further,  it  doth  not  appear,  that  any  other  old 
authors  ever  did  write  the  life  of  Herod,  or  the  his- 
tory of  his  reign,  than  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  and 
Josephus,  Now  the  work  of  the  former  is  lost* 
Aqd  he  was  not  only  a  courtier  and  domestic  friend 
of  Herod,  but  was  employed  as  embassador  to  Augus- 
tus, to  defend  him  in  his  life-time,  and  his  character 
after  his  death,  from  imputations  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  brought  before  that  emperor  by  the  Jewish 
nation*.  This  man  therefore  neither  would  be 
inclined  to  relate  such  things  of  him  in  his  book ;  nor 
could  do  it  indeed,  without  condemning  himself  for 
having  been  his  apologist.  Besides,  he  was  so  shame** 
fully  partial  to  him,  as  to  deduce  his  genealogy  from 
a  noble  flebre w  family ;  though  it  was  notorious  that 
his  father  was  an  Edomite  |. 

As  for  Josephus :  he  wrote  at  the  distance  of  above 
ninety  years  after  the  fact :  which  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider, as  taking  away  many  more  lives,  than  probably 
it  did.  Bethlehem  was  not  a  large  place :  whether  its 

♦  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  xvi.  c.  9.  $.  4.  &  c.  10.  §.  8.  &  1.  xvii.  e.  5,  $.  4. 
k  c.  11.  §.  3.  and  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  $.  8. 
t  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  xiv.  c.  1.  $.  3. 
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territory  was,  we  know  not.  The  order  given  could 
be  only  against  the  male  children.  Herod,  we  are  told, 
slew  all  these,  under  a  certain  age :  that  is,  all  whom 
the  messengers  of  his  bloody  purpose  found.  But 
possibly,  going  on  so  shocking  an  errand,  they  might 
not  be  desirous  of  executing  their  orders  with  the 
utmost  secresy  and  strictness.  Or,  if  they  were ;  the 
alarm,  once  taken,  would  quickly  spread ;  and  a  con* 
siderable  proportion  undoubtedly  be  carried  away, 
or  concealed.  The  fabulous  legends  tell  us  indeed 
of  vast  multitudes  killed :  but  allege  no  sufficient 
proof  of  their  assertions*.  And  the  wiser  authors, 
even  of  the  Popish  communion,  disregard  and  ridi- 
cule them.  Now,  supposing  the  number  of  the 
slaughtered  infants  to  be  small ;  the  memory  of  what 
a  few  villagers  had  suffered,  might  easily,  when 
printing  was  unknown,  and  writing  not  near  so  com- 
mon as  now,  be,  in  much  less  time  than  ninety  years, 
quite  buried  under  the  stories  of  the  many  large  exe- 
cutions, which  the  tyrant  had  made,  of  persons  more 
noted.  Or  it  might  be  industriously  stifled  by  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Or  indeed  it  might  be 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  total  destruction  of  their 
country,  with  the  slaughter  of  millions,  which  had 
happened  before  Josephus  began  to  compile  ma- 
terials for  his  book.  It  is  therefore  extremely  possi- 
ble, that  this  massacre,  though  perfectly  true,  might 
never  come  to  his  ears :  or,  if  it  did,  yet  not  with  any 
certainty.    And,  if  his  information  about  it  seemed 

♦  Jerom  saith,  Herodes,  Scribe  ei  Pharascei,  pro  two  infante 
nmka  parvulorum  millia  trucidarunt.  Com.  in  Is.  1.  3.  c.  7.  vol.  4. 
p.  112.  Ed.  Veron.  But  he  lived  about  400  years  after  the  time* 
And  as  he  asserts,  what  the  least  reflection  would  have  shewn  htm 
was  false;  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  guilty  of  this  fact,  he 
deserves  no  credit  in  what  lay  more  out  of  his  knowledge. 
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to  him  father  doubtful,  he  did  wisely  in  passing  it 
over. 

But  supposing  him  ever  so  sure  of  it ;  he  might 
think  proper  only  to  involve  it  covertly  in  a  general 
account  of  the  butcheries  of  Herod  about  this  time ; 
occasioned,  as  he  saith,  which  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able, by  the  expectation  of  a  new  king*.  For  he 
might  hie  unwilling,  or  even  afraid,  to  offend  the  pos- 
terity of  that  monarch,  with  one  of  whom,  Agrippa, 
he  was  intimate,  by  the  express  relation  of  a  barbarity 
so  unmanly :  and  might  think,  that  he  had  sufficiently 
given  his  readers  to  understand  Herod's  character, 
without  saying  more  t-  If  the  testimony  concerning 
our  Saviour,  ascribed  to  him,  be  genuine ;  his  omit- 
ting to  name  these  children  will  he  an  objection  of 
small  weight  against  the  Gospel  history.  And  if 
that  testimony  be  not  genuine ;  it  will  be  no  wonder 
in  the  least,  that  he,  who,  for  the  sake  of  paying 
court  to  Vespasian  as  the  foretold  Messiah,  could 
suppress  the  mention  of  Jesus,  and  his  miracles, 
should  avoid  to  record  a  fact,  which  must  have 
brought  the  same  Jesus  in  view,  under  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  Bethlehem,  as  the  place  where  the  Messiah 
should  be  born  %.  He  hath  been  silent,  in  other  parts 
of  his  work,  for  much  less  reasons,  about  many  conr 

*  Ant.  1.  xvii.  c  2.  },  1 

i  Josephus,  in  his  own  life,  $•  65.  saith,  <<  It  is  necessary  that  an 
Historian  should  write  truth  :  hut  he  may  allowably  avoid  charging 
on  some  persons  their  iU  actions  with  bitterness;  not  for  their 
takes,  but  for  that  of  his  own  moderation."  But  he  saith  this,  not 
in  relation  to  Herod,  but  to  excuse  himself  for  not  having  expos- 
tulated till  then  with  Justus,  on  the  falsehoods  contained  in  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  war,  published  before  that  of  Josephus. 

%  Perhaps  for  a  like  reason  Justus  never  mentioned  the  Chris- 
tians, though  they  made  no  contemptible  figure  then  in  Palestine. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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siderable  things,  of  which  he  must  have  known  the 
truth  *.  Indeed  it  is  so  frequent  in  all  histories  for 
one  author  to  pass  over  things,  even  of  great  conse- 
quence, which  another  relates,  that  if  this  were  to  be 
made  a  ground  of  suspicion  concerning  the  articles 
thus  omitted ;  scarce  any  author  could  preserve  his 
credit/  and  certainly  not  Josephus :  for  in  very  much 
of  what  he  delivers,  he  stands  entirely  siogle,  and 
unsupported.  Another  material  consideration  is,  that 
as  he  wrote  long  after  St.  Matthew,  whose  Gospel 
must  have  been  well  known  in  Judca ;  he  might,  arjd 
surely  would,  have  contradicted  him  in  this  point, 
if  he  could :  which  he  hath  not. 

It  may  be  added  further,  that  Macrobius,  a  Roman 
writer,  who  lived  indeed  a  considerable  time  after 
both  of  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century> 
but  saith  he  compiled  his  performance  out  of  earlier 
books ;  and  who,  by  putting  Syria  instead  of  Beth- 
lehem, shews,  he  did  not  borrow  this  part  from  the 
New  Testament;  and  who,  being  a  Heathen,  was 
not  partial  to  the  Gospel  history ;  mentions  Herod's 
murder  of  the  children,  as  a  known  truth  |.  And  his 
joining  another  fact  with  it,  which  possibly  happened 
at  a  month's  distance  from  it,  is  by  no  means  enough 
to  discredit  his  testimony :  which  will  be  greatly 
confirmed,  if  we  believe  Sixtus  Senensis,  a  learned 
man  who  lived  two  centuries  ago,  and  saith  he  read 
the  same  account  with  that  of  Macrobius,  in  a  part, 
now  lost,  of  Dion  Cassius,  a  Pagan  historian,  10p 
years  older  than  Macrobius  J.     A  book  also,  of  un- 

*  See  Ottii  Spicileg.  in  Joseph. 

t  See,  concerning  these  particulars,  Massom's  Appendix  to  Bi- 
shop Chandler's  Vindication. 

,  \  See  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe'a  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity* 
p.  41 . 
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certain  (fate  written  in  Hebrew  by  a  most  virulent 
Jew,  admits  Herod  to  have  done  this  deed*. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  omission 
of  it  by  others,  possibly  you  may  wonder,  that  all  the 
Evangelists,  excepting  St.  Matthew,  should  omit  it. 
For  they  all  relate  the  same  matters  in  several  in- 
stances of  less  moment :  but  then  these  were  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  matters  which  came  to  pass  after  our 
Saviour's  public  teaching  began,  and  at  which  they 
were  present.  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  have  each  of 
them  many  particulars,  and  even  St.  Mark  hath 
some,  which  none  of  the  rest  have.  And  plainly  no 
one  of  them  undertook  to  publish  a  complete  history 
of  our  Saviour's  life :  but  each  wrote  those  occur- 
rences which  he  knew  or  remembered  best,  or  judged 
the  most  needful  to  be  inserted  in  his  narrative. 
What  the  beloved  disciple  saith  of  his  own  Gospel, 
may  be  extended  to  each  of  the  former.  Many 
other  things  Jesus  did,  (and  doubtless  other  persons 
did  in  relation  to  him,)  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book:  but  these  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  1[. 
The  fact  now  before  us  was  not  the  most  necessary 
to  be  known.  Had  St.  Matthew  likewise  been  silent 
about  it,  our  faith  would  still  have  had  abundantly 
sufficient  evidence.  But  when  he  had  related  it, 
here  was  less  need,  that  the  Gospels,  which  came 
after,  should.  And  perhaps  the  greater  wonder  is, 
that  so  many  such  things  are  repeated  in  them,  than 
that  so  few  are. 

But  hence  arises  one  very  natural  and  important 

*  Toldoth  Jeschu,  published  by  Huldrick  at  Ley  den,  1 705,  8vo. 
p.  11,  12.  But  perhaps  he  might  take  the  fact  from  St.  Matthew, 
only  perverting  it,  as  he  doth  absurdly,  to  his  own  purpose. 

f  John  xx.  30,  31.  xxi.  25. 
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observation  more :  that  St  Matthew  could  have  no 
temptation  to  forge  a  story,  which  was  no  way  essen- 
tial to  his  design,  and  might  have  been  so  easily  dis- 
proved when  he  wrote,  if  it  was  not  true ;  especially, 
as  he  is  understood  to  have  written  in  Judea.  Or, 
if  he  had  been  so  rash,  the  early  writers  against 
Christianity  would  have  charged  him  with  it,  and  the 
early  writers  for  it  endeavoured  to  defend  him :  and 
there  is  hot  the  least  appearance  of  either. 

Still  one  circumstance  may  seem  attended  with  a 
difficulty.  Why  should  Herod  carry  his  cruelty  so 
far,  as  to  slay  all  the  children/row  two  years  old  and 
under,  when  one  year,  or  half  a  year,  if  not  less, 
would  have  answered  his  ends  as  well  ?  Now  here 
perhaps  we  commonly  mistake  the  Evangelists.  For 
learned  men  have  held,  that  the  original  word,  tran- 
slated, from  two  years,  may  mean,  not,  from  two 
years  completed,  but  from  two  years  begun;  from 
the  entrance  into  the  second  year.  But  if  that  be 
doubtful:  yet  Herod,  notwithstanding  that  he  in- 
quired exactly  when  the  star  appeared  to  the  wise 
men,  could  not  be  sure,  nor  they  tell  him,  whether  it 
appeared  to  them  exactly  at  the  birth  of  the  child, 
or  some  time  after  it.  Nor  do  we  know,  how  long 
it  might  be  after  that  appearance,  that  they  were  able 
to  settle  their  affairs  and  begin  their  journey;  nor 
from  what  distance  they  came,  nor  what  hindrances 
might  happen  in  their  way ;  nor  what  stay  they  might 
make  at  Jerusalem  before  Herod  sent  for  them ;  and 
then,  before  he  dismissed  them :  nor  consequently, 
how  old  the  child  was  when  they  saw  him.  The 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  is  appointed  in  our  calendar 
to  be  commemorated  three  days  after  the  nativity. 
If  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  real  time,  the  meaning 
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must  have  been,  not  to  place  it,  or  the  coming  of 
the  wise  men,  preposterously,  before  the  appearance 
of  the  star,  which  is  fixed  in  our  calendar  to  the 
twelfth  day,  but  to  place  it  almost  a  year  After. 
And  if  the  child  could  either  in  reality,  or  in  Herod's 
Imagination,  be  almost  a  year  old ;  a  wretch  of  such 
unspeakable  jealousy  as  he  was,  and  whose  express 
character  it  is,  in  the  Jewish  historian,  rather  to  go 
too  far  in  his  fears  and  suspicions,  than  fall  short*, 
would  by  no  means  think  it  safe,  especially  in  his 
passion,  to  give  an  order  extending  to  much  less  than 
two  years. 

These,  I  think,  are  all  the  objections  and  doubts, 
that  can  well  be  raised  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
gospel  narrative.  And  if  any  of  them  hath  received 
a  more  satisfactory  answer,  than  it  was  beforehand 
imagined  could  be  given ;  a  modest  and  equitable 
mind  will  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  other  Scripture 
difficulties  also  may  in  all  likelihood  be  fairly  solved, 
whether  the  particular  manner  of  doing  it  appear  at 
present,  or  not 

It  will  now  be  asked,  what  use  we  are  to  make  of 
this  piece  of  history  ?  and  here  perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  while  just  to  observe,  that  in  the  first  place 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  make  a  bad  one.  For  a 
very  bad  and  absurd  one  hath  been  derived  down, 
though  I  hope  not  to  many  of  the  present  generation, 
from  the  times  of  popish  ignorance :  in  which  per- 
sons imagined,  that  the  day  of  the  week,  on  which 
mass  was  annually  performed  in  honour  of  these 
children,  thence  called  Childermass  day,  was  an 
unlucky  one  throughout  the  year,  and  unfit  for  the 
beginning  of  any  business.     But  what  shadow  of 

*  Ant.  1.  xvi.  c.  8.  §.  2. 
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pretence  is  there,  that,  because  we  commemorate 
then  Herod's  doing  a  very  wicked  thing,  we  should 
abstain  from  doing  such  right  and  proper  things,  as 
fall  in  our  way  ?  not  only  this  fancy,  but  all  of  tins 
kind,  are  utterly  without  foundation  in  reason,  Scrip- 
ture, primitive  Christianity,  or  daily  experience,  if 
people  will  but  mind  what  passes,  with  common  care 
and  common  sense.  They  serve  to  no  one  good  pur* 
pose  whatever :  they  fetter  the  hands  of  persons ;  and 
disquiet  their  minds  with  superstitious,  which  at  the 
same  time,  are  profane  and  irreligious,  fears  and  ob- 
servances :  as  if  the  providence  of  God  did  not  always 
equally  watch  over  us  in  our  lawful  undertakings ; 
but  he  had  given  some  days  out  of  his  own  hands 
into  those  of  the  wicked  one.  Weak  minds,  it  is 
true,  may  fall  into  such  errors  inconsiderately  with- 
out much  blame.  But  to  cast  them  off,  when  you 
are  warned  of  the  nature  of  them,  is  an  evident  duty. 
I  proceed  to  the  proper  uses. 

And  surely  one  of  them  is,  to  observe,  how  pitia- 
ble they  are,  who  live  under  the  arbitrary  government 
of  despotic  princes,  that  may  do,  as  often  as  their  pas- 
sions prompt  them,  the  cruellest  actions  without  con- 
troul ;  and  to  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  that  we  live  in  a  land  of  law  and  liberty, 
where  no  such  bloody  commands  as  those  of  Herod, 
can  be  issued  forth :  but  we  enjoy  securely  whatever 
is  dear  to  us ;  .and  the  meanest,  while  innocent,  hath 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  greatest.  There  are,  at  this 
day,  countries  in  the  world,  where  every  thing  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  one  bad  man :  and  on  very  slight  pro- 
vocations, not  only  children,  but  men,  women  and 
children,  are  instantly  destroyed  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 
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7    Another  point  is,  to  take  notice,  for  a  caution  to 
us,  what  amasmg  lengths  of  sin  human  creatures  are 
capable  of  going,  unless  they  stop  themselves  at  first; 
especially  when  love  of  power  and  dominion  hurries, 
them  on :  and  how  possible  it  is  for  the  vilest  of  de- 
signs to  be  covered,  as  Herod  did  his,  with  pretences 
of  the  utmost  zeal  for  religion.     Nor  should  we  omit 
to  remark  at  the  same  time,  how  painful  the  agita- 
tions of  an  evil  heart  must  surely  be,  while  it  is 
working  itself  up  to  resolutions  and  deeds  of  such 
horror,  and  how  terrifying  its  reflections  afterwards. 
But  especially  we  should  dwell  on  this  meditation, 
which  arises  most  naturally  from  the  subject  before 
us,  that  opposing  our  own  wisdom  to  that  of  Heaven 
is  the  grossest  of  all  follies.     Doubtless  the  crafty 
monarch,  when  he  gave  out  his  orders,  applauded 
within  himself  more  than  a  little  the  prudence  of  this 
master-stroke :  and  despised  the  cowardly  politicians 
that  have  scruples,  and  stop  at  half  way.    But  why 
boasteth  thou  thyself,  thou  tyrant,  that  thou  canst  do 
mischief,  whereas  the  goodness  of  God  endureth  yet 
daily  *  9  through  that,  wicked  men  will  always  fail/ 
either  of  the  point,  at  which  they  are  aiming,  or  of  the 
happiness  which  they  expected  from  it.    Herod  failed 
even  of  the  first.    The  infants,  whom  he  would  have 
wished  to  spare,  he  destroyed :   the  infant,  whom 
alone  he  wished  to  destroy,  escaped  him.     So  he 
plunged  himself  into  the  deepest  guilt,  and  gaVe  up 
his  memory  to  endless  infamy ;  and  got  nothing  by 
it  of  what  he  hoped.     Thus  was  he  mocked,  not  so 
properly  of  the  wise  men,  though  by  means  of  them, 
as  of  God  himself ;  according  to  the  prediction,  many 
ages  before,  concerning  him,  and  all  resembling  him. 

*  Psalm  lii.  1,  2, 
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Why  do  the  Heathen  so  furiously  rage  together,  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  f  the  hinge  $  the 
earth  stand  up,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together 
against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed.  He,  that 
dwetleth  in  heaven,  shall  laugh  them  to  scorn:  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision  *.  Nor  was  he  dis- 
appointed only,  which  he  might  know  in  this  life, 
though  we  are  not  sure  he  did,  but  called  soon  after, 
in  a  dreadful  and  exemplary  manner,  to  his  final 
amount :  dying  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  body  tortured 
with  a  complication  of  noisome  diseases,  and  a  soul 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  fury  and  despair :  as  the 
before-mentioned  historian,  Josephus,  whose  testi- 
mony in  this  particular  cannot  be  suspected,  relates 

at  large. 

From  such  dispensations  of  Providence  as  this,  and 
from  the  gracious  promises  of  God's  holy  word,  his 
Church,  though  tenderly  affected  by  the  wickedness 
of  its  persecutors,  as  well  as  the  frequent  sufferings 
of  its  members,  may  yet  learn  to  look  beyond  both, 
and  contemplate  with  triumph  its  own  security ;  the 
shameful  defeats  of  the  former,  and,  even  if  they  ap- 
pear to  succeed,  the  glorious  rewards  of  the  latter. 
The  virgin,  tlte  daughter  of  Zion,  hath  despised  thee, 
and  laughed  thee  to  scorn  ;  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem 
hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee  f.  Hence  the  days  on 
which  the  Apostles  and  others  died  martyrs,  have 
been  joyfully  observed  as  their  birth-days :  and  shed- 
ding their  blood,  considered  as  sowing  seed  for  the 
future  increase  of  believers.  Hence  also  the  memory 
of  these  infants  hath  been  celebrated  in  the  assem- 
blies of  Christians  from  the  primitive  times :  as  we 
read  in  a  work,  that  hath  been  ascribed  to  Origen, 

*  Psalm  ii.  1,  2.  4.  f  Is.  xxxvii.  22. 
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who  lived  1500  years  ago  *.  For  their  murder  was 
regarded  as  a  martyrdom  undergone  by  them  in 
deed,  though  not  in  will ;  since  they  lost  their  lives 
on  Christ's  account,  and  as  the  collect  of  our  church 
for  this  festival  expresses  it,  glorified  God  by  their 
deaths ;  were  instrumental  in  making  the  birth  of 
his  son,  and  his  watchful  care  of  him,  remarkable  in 
the  highest  degree.  And  thus  conformably  to  the 
Psalmist's  wordf*  inserted  into  the  same  collect, 
God  ordained  strength,  gave  additional  evidence  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  by  so  doing,  perfected 
praise  %  to  his  holy  name,  even  from  the  dying  cries, 
which  proceeded  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  babes  and 
sucklings. 

Let  us  therefore  likewise  pay  due  regard  to  their 
memory :  and  look  on  it  as  their  unspeakable  happi- 
ness, that  they  were  sent  on  such  an  account,  by  the 
tyranf  s  sword,  to  Heaven,  in  the  morning  of  their 
days,  secure  from  the  danger  of  living  to  be  wicked 
here,  and  miserable  hereafter.  Let  us  also  apply  the 
same  consideration  to  any  similar  affliction  of  our 
own :  for  we  cannot  undergo  a  severer,  and,  few,  if 
any,  upon  earth,  have  ever  undergone  so  severe  a  one, 
as  that  of  the  poor  parents  of  these  children.  Let  us  re- 
collect from  this  instructive  lesson,  that  the  sharpest 
sufferings  may  fall  on  the  most  innocent  persons;  that 
the  nearest  of  our  relations,  and  dearest  of  our  bless- 
ings, are  God's  property  more  than  our  own;  but  that, 
if  he  takes  them  from  us,  he  not  only  can,  but,  unless 
it  be  our  fault,  will,  make  us  ample  amends  in  a  bet- 
ter world :  and  that  therefore,  though  we  may  law- 
fully mourn  the  loss  of  them,  yet  we  ought  meekly 
to  submit  to  it ;  supported  by  the  hope  of  a  blessed 

*  Horn,  3.  in  diversos.      f  Psalm  viii.  2.      %  Matth.  xxi.  16. 
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resurrection  for  them  and  ourselves ;  and  applying 
to  our  own  case,  in  a  higher  sense,  what  was  originally 
said,  perhaps  in  a  lower,  to  Rachel,  weeping  for  her 
children  :  thus  saith  the  Lord,  restrain  thy  voice  from 
weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears  :for  thy  work  shall 
he  rewarded,  and  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land 
<f  the  enemy  *. 

♦  Jer.  xxxi.  15, 16. 
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Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord:  bid  they, 

that  deal  truly,  are  his  delight. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  reason,  the 
condition  of  mankind  would  be  very  low  and  indeed 
very  unhappy,  if  we  did  not  also  excel  the  rest  of  the 
creatures,  which  inhabit  this  earth,  in  a  greater 
power  of  communicating  our  thoughts  one  to  ano- 
ther. They  have  much  fewer  wants :  and  are  taught 
by  nature,  almost  immediately,  how  to  supply  them. 
But  we  are  purposely  formed  to  need  and  to  give 
help  in  every  thing,  through  the  whole  of  our  days : 
and  therefore  some  ready  and  extensive  method  of 
signifying  mutually  whatever  passes  within  our  minds 
was  peculiarly  necessary  for  lis.  Without  this,  no 
person  would  have  more  knowledge  of  any  thing 
than  he  could  attain  of  himself:  or  more  assistance  in 
distress  from  his  neighbour,  than  mere  conjecture 
would  direct  him  to  think  needful,  and  unrequested 
goodness  incline  him  to  bestow.  The  pleasure  also, 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  society,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  narrow  compass :  and  life  hang  upon  our  hands 
joyless  and  uncomfortable.  But  our  gracious  Maker 
hath  furnished  us  with  several  ways  of  doing  what  we 
find  so  requisite.  Our  actions  and  gestures  declare 
our  meanings,  in  many  cases,  both  clearly  and  strongly : 
and  our  looks  have  significancy,  inexpressible  any 
other  way.     The  most  intelligent  of  other  animals 
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come  not  near  us  in  either  of  these  respects.  But  yet 
articulate  speech,  our  more  distinguishing  property, 
hath,  on  the  whole,  much  greater  pre-eminences  be- 
longing to  it :  and,  together  with  the  improvement 
built  upon  it,  of  marking  down  words  with  ease  in 
lasting  characters,  hath  raised  us  to  a  much  higher 
rank  in  the  scale  of  beings,  than  we  could  otherwise 
have  obtained. 

Still  unhappily,  as  every  blessing  in  the  world  may 
be  fatally  misused,  so  there  is  hardly  any  one  bad 
purpose,  which  language,  though  granted  for  the 
most  excellent  good  purposes,  may  not  be,  and  hath 
not  been,  perverted  to  serve.  But  it  serves  the  most 
such,  and  the  most  effectually,  by  being  turned  from 
its  original  design  of  giving  right  information  to  those, 
with  whom  we  converse,  to  the  opposite  one  of  lead- 
ing them  wrong :  a  practice  so  immoral  and  mischie  v- 
ons,  yet  so  common;  and  so  often  seeming  to  be  not 
only  serviceable  to  the  deceivers  themselves,  but  de- 
fensible, or  however  not  very  blameable,  in  respect 
of  such  as  they  deceive ;  that  few  things  are  of  more 
importance,  than  forming  just  notions  concerning  our 
obligations  to  veracity.  And  in  doing  this,  though 
the  principal  point  is  to  restrain  men  from  taking 
over-great  liberties,  yet  they  must  be  guarded  also 
against  over-great  scrupulousness:  both  because 
every  precept  ought  to  be  represented  fairly;  and  be- 
cause, if  this  be  not,  some  will  be  sufferers  by  ob- 
serving, and  others  feel  remorse  for  transgressing, 
imaginary  duties ;  while  much  larger  numbers,  per- 
ceiving the  rules  given  them  to  be  in  part  too  strict, 
will  take  occasion  from  thence  to  slight  them  all. 
In  order  then  to  state  this  whole  subject,  I  shall, 
I.  Shew,  what  things  are  to  be  reputed  lies,  and 
what  not. 
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II.  Consider  the  pleas,  which  are  made  to  justify 
some  sorts  of  lying. 

III.  Those  which  are  brought  to  excuse  others. 

I.  The  leading  question  therefore  is,  what  things 
are  to  be  reputed  lies,  and  what  not.    Now  here, 

1.  Since  actions  and  gestures,  as  well  as  words, 
may  be  employed  to  express  what  we  think :  they 
may  be  also  employed  to  express  what  we  do  not 
think :  which  is  the  essence  of  a  lie.  Indeed  some 
of  our  actions  are  naturally  significative:  whereas 
few  of  our  words  have  any  other  import,  than  arbi- 
trary consent  and  usage  give  them;  as  appears  from 
the  different  languages  of  different  nations.  But 
then  we  have  never  consented  to  make  our  actions 
in  general  signs  of  our  intentions,  as  we  have  our 
words.  And  if  persons  interpret  an  action  of  ours  to 
mean  this  or  that,  which  hath  no  certain  meaning 
affixed  to  it,  we  deceive  them  not,  but  they  deceive 
themselves.  Nor  are  we  bound,  in  point  of  truth, 
to  explain  it,  in  order  to  prevent  this :  but  in  point 
of  charity  and  humanity  we  are,  if  we  apprehend, 
that  they  may  suffer  any  harm  by  mistaking,  which 
we  can  obviate  without  suffering  proportionable  harm 
in  their  stead.  Such  actions  therefore,  as  have  no 
determinate  sense  appropriated  to  them  by  agree- 
ment, explicit  or  implied,  can  be  no  violations  of 
sincerity :  but  such  as  have,  are  subject  to  just  the 
same  rules  with  words ;  and  we  may  be  guilty  of  as 
gross  falsehoods  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter. 

2.  Words  having  acquired  their  significations  by 
the  mutual  acquiescence  of  mankind,  may  change 
them  by  the  same  method.  And  not  only  single 
words  may  in  process  of  time  vary  their  sense  greatly, 
but  combinations  of  several  words  may  come  to  have 
meanings,  very  different  from  what  the  terms,  of 
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which  they  are  composed,  uninterpreted  by  practice, 
would  lead  one  to  apprehend.  We  all  know  what  it 
is  to  be  humble y  and  to  be  a  servant  to  any  one.  But 
a  person,  who,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
words,  taken  separately,  cannot  say  he  is  either,  may 
safely  affirm  that  he  is  both,  when  they  are  joined 
together  into  an  usual  declaration  of  mere  civility. 
And  in  general,  whatever  form  of  speech,  though  false 
in  its  primitive  sense,  is  true  in  that,  which  custom 
hath  adopted,  may  be  used  in  it  without  fault,  to 
those  who  understand  it  right :  for  there  can  be  no 
lie,  where  we  have  no  purpose  of  deceiving.  But 
still,  though  we  may,  and  possibly  in  some  cases 
must,  comply  with  such  phrases,  when  once  they 
are  established :  yet  the  fewer  of  them  prevail,  the 
better  for  several  reasons. 

The  high-strained  expressions  of  civility,  which  are 
so  common,  however  innocent  now,  proceeded  origi- 
nally from  a  mean  and  fawning  and  fallacious  dispo- 
sition in  those  who  began  them :  and  tended  to  nurse 
up  vanity  and  haughtiness  in  those,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  In  proportion  as  they  become  say- 
ings of  course  indeed,  and  lose  their  meaning,  they 
may  lose  their  mischief.  But  if  others  of  the  same 
sort  are  coined  from  time  to  time  to  succeed  them, 
this  renews  and  perpetuates  the  mischief;  besides  the 
further  inconveniences  of  making  a  language  absurd, 
and  imprinting  a  character  of  slavishness  upon  it,  un- 
der a  groundless  pretence  of  refining  and  polishing  it 
For  none  of  these  flights  were  admitted  amongst  the 
best-bred  people  of  the  ancient  world,  till  they  had 
lost  their  good  taste,  as  well  as  their  virtue. 

And  as  for  the  other  phrases,  of  which  custom  bath 
changed  or  annihilated  the  signification,  though  after 
this  is  done,  they  are  no  longer  lies,  yet  they  were 
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all* the  while  it  was  doing:  and  every  new  step, 
taken  ia  the  same  road,  will  be  a  new  lie,  till  every 
body  finds  it  out,  and  learns  the  fashionable  inter- 
pretation of  it  And,  as  these  innovations  cannot  be 
soon  received  universally,  they  embarrass  and  in- 
tangle  timorous  minds  very  grievously,  and  tempt 
the  irresolute  to  do  what  they  apprehend  is  not  law- 
ful, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  give  those,  who  are 
not  so  scrupulous  as  they  should  be,  dangerous  en- 
couragement to  become  less  so  than  they  were.  For 
such,  perceiving  themselves  authorized  by  general 
practice,,  or  perhaps  being  directed  by  particular 
orders,  to  say  in  some  cases  things  that  look  ex- 
tremely like  falsehoods,  will  easily  go  on  to  venture 
upon  the  most  real  falsehoods  in  any  case,  when  they 
have  occasion  for  them.  These  liberties  therefore 
should  be  as  sparingly  used,  and  when  they  must  be 
used,  as  carefully  explained  to  all  who  are  concerned 
in  them,  as  possible:  and  a  very  serious  attention 
shewn  to  prevent  what  a  great  and  excellent  man  calls 
our  language  running  into  a  lie*. 

3.  As  to  all  figures  of  speech,  fables,  allegories, 
feigned  histories,  and  parables,  those  for  instance  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  and  others  in  Scripture,  intended 
only  to  convey  instruction  more  agreeably  or  effica- 
ciously, there  is  evidently  no  room  to  condemn  these, 
as  deceits.  And  whenever  things  are  either  said  or 
written  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  intention  is  visibly 
different  from  what  the  words  would  else  import,  this 
can  never  be  a  breach  of  truth,  and  may  sometimes 
be  a  very  proper  and  engaging  way  of  recommending 
it.  But  the  case  is  widely  different,  when  persons, 
with  all  the  marks  of  seriousness,  affirm  what  they 
will  afterwards  despise  and  ridicule  others  for  be- 

*  Archbishop  Tillotson. 
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lieving.  These  are  plainly  designed  falsehoods:  and 
in  a  greater  degree,  or  a  less,  injurious  ones.  When 
they  do  no  worse,  they  put  men's  understandings,  and 
tempers  too,  on  a  severe  trial,  without  the  least  right 
or  need :  and,  which  determines  the  nature  of  them 
very  clearly,  if  the  hearer  doth  not  expose  himself, 
the  speaker  is  disappointed.  Surely  this  is  foolish 
talking,  and  jesting  not  convenient0.  Nor  however 
little  hurt  it  may  sometimes  do,  is  the  sentence  at 
all  too  severe  in  general,  which  the  wise  king  hath 
passed  upon  it:  As  a  madman,  who  ca&teth  fire- 
brands, arrows,  and  death;  so  is  the  man,  who  de? 
ceiveth  his  neighbour,  and  sayeth,  Am  I  not  m 
sport^t 

4.  Concerning  ambiguous  phrases,  which  in  one 
acceptation  express  our  meaning  truly,  but  in  ano» 
ther  do  not ;  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  we  art 
bound,  by  promise  or  otherwise,  to  declare  what  we 
know  or  believe  in  any  case,  we  are  bound  to  declare 
it  in  such  terms,  as  are  likely  to  be  well  understood  t 
else  we  fail  of  what  we  profess,  or  ought  to  do.  And 
even  when  we  are  not  thus  bound,  we  should  speak 
of  things,  if  we  can  safely,  with  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity. For  not  only  this  adds  greatly  to  the  agree- 
ableness  and  instructiveness  of  conversation;  butt, 
which  brings  it  under  the  present  subject,  dark  and 
doubtful  sayings  often  deceive  people  to  their  detri- 
ment, and  are  too  often  designed  to  produce  that 
effect.  Yet  still  there  may  be  reason  for  reserved- 
ness  towards  some  persons,  even  in  trifles.  For  they, 
who  take  the  liberty  of  asking  any  questions,  that 
may  serve  their  turn,  will  commonly  discover  almost 
as  much  from  the  silence  of  one,  who  is  usually  com- 
municative to  them,  as  from  his  speaking.     And 

*  Eph.  v.  4.  +  Prov.  xxvi.  18,  19, 
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whenever,  after  all  our  precaution,  silence  will  not 
conceal  a  thing,  which  ought  to  be  concealed,  it  must 
be  allowable  to  speak  upon  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  that  part  of  it  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, which  is  not  fit  to  be  revealed.  Nay,  though 
we  foresee  it  to  be  probable,  that  any  one,  provided 
he  hath  no  title  to  information  from  us,  will  take  our 
words  in  a  sense,  in  which  we  do  not  use  them ;  yet 
if  that  in  which  we  do  use  them,  be  a  fair  and  natu- 
ral one,  and  nothing  but  his  own  rashness  leads  him 
into  error;  though,  as  I  said  before,  charity  bids  us 
hinder  it,  if  we  conveniently  can,  yet  veracity  requires 
it  not.  For  when  we  design  only  to  keep  him  igno- 
rant of  a  fact,  it  is  his  own  fault,  if  he  will  also  believe 
a  fancy.  But  if  we  go  further  and  lay  snares  for  him; 
if  we  give  assurances,  which,  in  their  obvious  and 
universal  acceptation,  are  false,  but  only  have  a 
latent  forced  construction,  in  which,  after  all,  they 
just  may  be  true :  this  is  equivocation ;  and  cannot 
be  defended,  unless  the  grossest  violations  of  sincerity 
be  defended  too.  For  the  intent  of  using  lan- 
guage to  deceive  is  equally  evident  in  both ;  and  the 
obntrivance  of  couching  the  deceit  in  phrases  liable 
to  no  suspicion,  adds  to  the  crime  greater  delibera- 
tion, and  consequently  more  heinous  guilt. 
We  are  now  therefore  led  to  consider, 
II.  The  pleas,  which  are  urged  to  justify  some  sorts 
of  direct  lying. 

For  more  than  a  few  speculative,  and  some  pious 
men,  have  imagined,  that  this  practice  in  certain  cases 
may  do  much  good,  and  can  do  no  hurt :  and  then  is 
both  allowable  and  commendable.  Speech,  they  say, 
was  given  to  mankind  solely  for  their  common  bene- 
fit :  nor  consequently  is  it  ever  used  amiss,  when  it 
contributes  to  that  end.  And  this  opinion  they  endea- 

VOL.  III.  H 
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vour  to  confirm  by  several  instances  of  falsehoods, 
which  good  persons  a?e  recorded  in  Scripture  to  hare 
uttered  knowingly.  But,  besides  that  some  instances, 
.which  they  produce,  are  not  falsehoods,  or  were 
directed  by  an  express  authority,  which  can  super- 
sede ordinary  obligations:  good  persons  may  too 
possibly  both  say  and  do  what  they  ought  not, 
through  ignorance  of  their  duty,  or  infirmity;  and 
their  commission  of  known  and  great  sins  is  not 
always  related  with  censure,  it  being  unnecessary. : 
to  which  it  must  be  added,  that  some  of  their  actions 
may  be  praised  in  holy  writ  on  the  whole,  without 
the  least  intention  of  approving  the  circumstances  of 
insincerity,  or  other  imperfections,  with  which  they 
were  accompanied. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  their  notion  they 
draw,  somewhat  surprisingly,  from  the  apostle's 
words:  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth 
with  his  neighbour:  far  we  are  members  one  of  ano* 
ther  *.  The  precept,  they  say,  must  not  be  extended 
further,  than  the  reason  of  it  extends ;  which  being 
only,  that  because  of  our  mutual  relation,  we  ought 
to  consult  our  mutual  advantage ;  where  adhering  to 
truth  will  not  promote  this,  falsehood  may  be  justly 
substituted.  But  though  mutual  advantage  is  a  very 
strong  tie  upon  us  to  speak  truth,  St  Paul  hath,  Hot 
told  us  here,  that  it  is  the  only  one.  And  we  ex- 
perience ourselves  to  be  under  another  more  imme* 
diate.  We  feel  a  natural  reluctance  in  our  con- 
sciences to  lying  and  deceiving,  as  such,  without 
looking  forward  to  consequences :  and  even  they  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  doing  it  is,  in  some 
instances,  lawful,  cannot  do  it  however,  without  an 
inward  sense  of  shame  and  guilt.    Now  it  deserves 

*£ph.  iv,  25. 
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to  bo  well  considered,  whether  transgressing,  in  otder 
to  attain  torn*  supposed  end  of  general  utility,  this 
dictate  of  our  moral  nature,  the  principle  of  which 
God  hath  planted  there,  be  any  more  allowable,  thah 
transgressing  the  dictates  of  justice  6*  any  other 
moral  obligation,  with  the  same  view  i  whether,  ifi 
short!  it  be  not,  what  the  Apostle  himself  mentions 
with  abhorrence,  and  that  hi  the  very  ease  of  a  He, 
doing  Mil,  that  goad  may  com*** 

Ot,  though  still  any  one  should  think,  that  our  na- 
tive antipathy  to  speaking  falsehood,  no  more  proves 
it  to  be  always  forbidden,  than  our  unwillingness  to 
give  others  pain  which  notwithstanding  we  may  and 
must  give  them  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  a  benefit 
more  considerable :  yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 

Scripture  both  allows  and  requires  pain  and  eveu 
death  to  be  inflicted  in  some  cases  i  bat  uniformly 
torbid*  lying,  without  intimating  in  any  one  predep t 
or  declaration  concerning  it,  the  possibility  of  ariex- 
eepttan.  But  were  the  consideration  of  Scripture  to 
be  set  aside,  which  it  never  ought ;  still  on  the  footing 
of  mere  reason  and  experience,  a  most  important 
qoefttioA  would  remain,  what  those  instances  are,  ift 
which,  on  balancing  the  two  sides  of  the  account, 
Violation  of  truth  is  more  beneficial  than  detrimental 
to>  mankind.  For  supposing  any  such  can  be  found,  it 
mutt  be  violated  in  them  onfy.  But  if  none  such  eaA 
bv  found/or  if  the  advantage  be  at  all  doubtful,  ot 
not  exceeding  great,  or  attainable  any  Other  way,  itt 
{he  same  or  but  nearly  the  sanie  degree :  the  pkife  and 
tb?  safe  rule  evidently  is,  that  of  simplicity  and  godly 
timcerity  f  in  aD  cases. 

The  ease  indeed  of  an  attack  upon  our  own  or  out 
neighbour's  property,  or  life,  may  seem  a  very  favour- 

•  Rom.  iii.  7,  8.  \  ft  Cor.  i.  1*. 
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able  one  to  the  opinion,  which  "we  are  now  examin- 
ing. For  here  it  is  argued,  that  assuredly  no  one 
hath  a  right  to  rob  or  to  murder ;  nor  consequently 
suffers  any  wrong,  when  he  is  prevented  from  doing 
either.  And  if  telling  him  a  falsehood  be  the  likeliest 
method  of  prevention :  hath  he  not  forfeited  all  claim 
to  our  telling  him  truth  ?  And  is  it  not  much  better  in 
every  view,  that  he  should  be  deceived,  than  accom- 
plish his  wicked  purposes  ?  why,  undoubtedly  it  seems 
very  hard,  especially  upon  the  party  endangered,  to 
Bay  otherwise.  Yet  this  may  and  ought  to  be  said, 
that  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  little  good,  which  a  lie, 
that  will  scarce  be  credited,  hath  any  chance  for 
doing,  may  commonly  with  prudence  be  done  with- 
out it,  either  by  avoiding  to  answer,  or  by  general 
and  undetermined  answers,  which  are  very  different 
things  from  untruths :  and  that  on  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  good,  a  lie  may  do  much  harm :  as  the  vile 
wretches  who  attempt  to  commit  such  crimes,  when 
they  have  once  or  twice  found  themselves,  or  others 
like  them,  imposed  upon,  may  be  provoked  by  it  to 
grow  much  more  suspicious  and  barbarous,  than  they 
would  have  been  else.  Therefore  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  the  main,  transgression  of  truth,  even  in 
these  circumstances,  prevents  or  produces  mischief. 
Surely-  then  he,  who  refuses  to  transgress  it,  acts  a 
worthier  part :  and,  if  he  suffers  any  thing  on  that 
account,  he  suffers  it  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God** 

Another  case  is  that  of  enemies  in  war:  whom 
having  a  right  to  kill,  it  is  saiid,  we  cannot  but  have 
a  right  to  deceive,  that  being  the  smaller  hurt  of  the 
two.  And  yet,  not  only  such  deceivers  are  treated 
with  peculiar  severity  in  war,  as  worse  than  common 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  19.  iii.  21. 
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enemies ;  but  faith  must  be  preserved,  even  in  the 
midst  of  arms :  else  a  state  of  hostility  would  be  yet 
more  calamitous  than  it  is,  and  besides  would  be  end- 
less too.  For  overtures  of  truce  or  peace  could  have 
no  effect,  if  no  confidence  remained  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  Add  to  this,  that  if  one  side  may 
deceive,  the  other  may :  and  so  neither  is  in  a  better 
condition,  than  if  both  abstained  from  it :  and  indeed 
the  attempt  of  it  by  both,  will  for  the  most  part  be 
ineffectual #. 

A  third  case,  in  which  many  plead  for  the  lawful- 
ness of  making  free  with  truth,  is  in  dealing  with 
those,  who  have  either  lost  in  a  great  measure  the 
use  of  their  understandings,  or  arc  not  yet  sufficiently 
arrived  to  it.  For  it  is  argued,  that  these  have  no 
title  to  conduct  themselves,  because  they  have  no 
ability  of  doing  it :  and  since  the  only  service,  that 
truth  can  do  them,  is  conducting  them  properly ;  and 
instead  of  that,  it  will  often  only  discompose  them, 
and  make  them  refractory:  if  employing  falsehood 
will  lead  them  on  quietly  in  the  right  way,  it  can  be 
no  injury,  and  may  be  a  great  advantage  to  them. 
But  consider:  persons  naturally  weak,  or,  through 
infirmities,  decayed,  in  their  intellects,  may  be  ma- 
naged, with  a  little  skill  and  care,  intirely  to  their 
satisfaction,  or,  however,  may  soon  be  pacified  .again, 
by  methods  very  consistent  with  sincerity.  And 
they,  whose  disorder  is  a  species  of  madness,  are  not 
only  for  the  most  part  incredibly  jealous,  but  more 
sagacious  too,  than  is  often  imagined :  and  to  what 
degrees,  both  of  rage  and  violence,  deceits,  attempted 

*  Polyb.  1.  xii.  p.  671.  condemns  deceit  in  princes  and  generals, 
even  against  enemies :  which  he  saith  the  Achaians  used  not,  and 
the  Romans  not  much.  He  adds,  p.  673.  that  truth  always  gets  the 
better  of  falsehood  sooner  or  later. 
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upon  them  and  detected,  win  drive  them,  can  source 
be  credited.  Whereas,  plain  dealing,  if  proper  au-» 
thority  be  mildly  assumed  along  with  it,  will  gene- 
rally soon  subdue  them  once  for  all;  most  of  them 
submitting  readily  to  it  from  a  secret  conscious 
new  of  their  own  state.  Then  as  to  children :  it  is 
true,  they  are  easily  cheated,  and  so  for  a  while  easily 
quieted.  But  what  follows?  that  they  quickly  come 
to  see  through  these  artifices,  and  then  are  much 
more  intractable  than  before,  and  quite  outrageous 
on  the  very  apprehension  of  your  repeating  them. 
Your  credit  with  them  is  lost,  the  next  time  you 
want  to  use  it  for  their  good:  and  their  sole  aim 
far  the  future  is  to  deceive  the  deceiver,  gratify 
their  own  inclinations,  and  carry  their  own  ends* 
Now  treating  them  with  fairness  and  steadiness* 
telling  them  only  so  much  as  was  proper,  but  nothing 
that  they  should  ever  find  to  be  otherwise  than  they 
were  told,  would  have  totally  different  effects :  would, 
teach  them  betimes  to  hear  reason  and  yield  to  it; 
would  prevent  their  agitating  themselves  with  per** 
petuaJ  fits  of  passion,  by  shewing  them  clearly,  what 
they  were  to  expect,  what  they  were  to  consider  as 
unfit;  and,  which  is  a  much  greater  benefit  still, 
would  habituate  them  from  the  first  to  integrity  and 
honesty  in  their  own  behaviour:  whereas  perhaps 
one  of  their  chief  inducements  to  that  vile  trick 
of  lying;  of  which  most  of  them  get  something,  and 
too  many  so  much,  that  they  never  leave  it ;  is  what 
really  makes  their  condition  a  pitiable  one :  that  they 
learn  it  originally  from  its  being  used  towards  them- 
selves by  those,  who  afterwards  reprove  and  punish 
them  for  it. 

The  last  case,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  sick 
persons :  concerning  whom  it  is  alledged,  that  com- 
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mon  good  nature  directs  us  to  conceal  from  them 
sometimes,  be  it  ever  so  much  at  the  expence  of 
truth,  the  real  name  of  their  disease,  the  danger  of 
their  situation,  the  sort  of  medicines  given  them, 
and  all  facts  of  all  kinds,  which,  if  known,  might  de- 
ject or  disturb  them :  for  that  not  only  such  deceit  is 
useful,  but  they  upon  whom  it  is  practised,  will, 
when  recovered,  approve  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it, 
nay,  perhaps  have  already  approved  it,  and  set  the 
example  of  it  on  former  like  occasions,  and  therefore 
have  in  effect  consented  to  it  now.  But,  plausible 
as  this  plea  may  appear,  the  need  and  the  benefit  of 
employing  falsehood,  even  in  these  circumstances, 
for  the  most  part  at  least,  cometh  of  evil*.  It  is  bes 
cause  people  will  not  in  the  time  of  their  health  be- 
come virtuous  and  reasonable,  pious  and  resigned, 
that  they  want  the  wretched  support  of  untruths  in 
the  time  of  sickness.  And,  if  they  who  are  about 
them  scruple  to  support  them  thus,  as  they  well  may, 
then  they  are  void  of  all  consolation.  But  even  sup- 
posing the  lies,  which  they  wish  for,  are  told  them; 
they  will  seldom  be  told  so,  as  neither  to  be  found 
out,  nor  suspected :  and  suspicions  will  often  disturb 
sick  persons  more  fatally,  than  knowing  the  worst 
would.  Or,  let  prevarications  of  this  kind  work  ever 
so  happy  effect  on  some  particular  occasions,  yet 
there  follows  a  most  dreadful  general  inconvenience 
from  them :  that  because  some  must  needs  be  told 
their  condition  is  hopeful  and  safe,  though  it  be  not; 
others  are  told  in  vain,  that  theirs  is  so,  though  it  be ; 
for  their  friends,  they  think,  will  affirm  any  thing,  to 
please  them.  And  thus,  no  more  may  recover  by 
being  deceived,  than  may  be  lost  by  the  impossibility, 
arising  from  hence,  of  knowing  that  they  are  not  de- 

#  Matth.  v.  37. 
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ceived.  Their  lives  may  depend  on  the  composed- 
ness  of  their  spirits :  their  spirits  would  have  been 
composed,  if  they  could  have  believed  those  who  at- 
tend them:  but  being  sensible  what  liberties  they 
will  take  in  these  matters,  they  cannot  believe  them; 
and  therefore  can  have  no  relief  or  comfort  from 
their  assurances. 

However,  it  must  be  owned,  that  in  most  or  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  cases,  there  are  sometimes  diffi- 
culties, with  which  we  have  much  more  cause  to  pray 
Ood  we  may  never  be  tried,  than  to  be  confident  that 
we  shall  judge  and  act  rightly,  if  we  are.  And,  there- 
fore, though  adhering  strictly  to  truth,  as  the  rule, 
which  our  Maker  hath  given  us,  and  trusting  him 
with  the  consequences,  evidently  appears  to  be  the 
securest  way :  yet,  if  any  one  ventures  to  deviate  from 
it  with  a  visibly  good  intention,  we  should  not,  I 
think,  pronounce  a  severe  sentence  upon  him,  con- 
sidering how  prone  the  best  of  us  is  to  err  in  plainer 
things ;  always  provided,  that  the  liberties,  which  he 
takes,  be  few  and  modest,  and  almost  extorted  from 
him;  and  conscientiously  restrained  to  things  in 
themselves  the  least  exceptionable.  But  if  persons, 
because  something  may  be  colourably  said  for 
making  a  little  free  with  truth  on  very  uncommon 
occasions,  where  no  one  seems  injured  by  it,  will 
indulge  themselves  in  whatever  falsities  they  please 
on  almost  any  occasion :  if,  because  it  hath  been  ap- 
prehended, that  malefactors,  and  those  with  whom 
we  are  at  war,  have  no  right  to  veracity;  and  that 
such,  as  are  incapable  of  judging  at  all  for  themselves, 
may  be  deceived  for  their  advantage  by  others;  if,  I 
say,  upon  this,  they  will  imagine  they  are  allowed  to 
treat  one  part  of  mankind  as  villains  and  enemies,  with 
whom  no  faith  is  io  be  kept,  and  another  as  children 
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and  fools,  upon  whom  they  may  freely  impose  any 
way  :  this  must  proceed  from  a  bad  heart ;  and  the 
tendency  of  it  is,  to  dissolve  intirely  the  bonds  of 
human  society,  and  open  a  high  road  to  all  possible 
wickedness  and  universal  confusion.  The  arguments, 
were  they  ever  so  specious,  for  the  lawfulness  of 
fraud  in  seemingly  harmless  cases,  can  never  prove  it 
lawful  in  others  of  a  nature  quite  contrary.  But,  I 
beg  it  may  be  observed,  the  extreme  danger,  which 
there  is  notwithstanding,  of  men's  proceeding  in 
falsehood  to  very  pernicious  lengths,  if  once  they 
begin,  is  a  most  unanswerable  objection  against  its 
being  permitted  in  any  degree  at  all. 

A  consideration  so  interesting  must  be  urged  more 
at  large :  and  shall,  God  willing,  the  next  opportu- 
nity. But  I  hope  you  have  already  seen  very  great 
teason  to  follow  the  son  of  Sirach's  wise  counsel, 
Use  not  to  make  any  manner  of  lie  :  for  the  custom 
thereof  is  not  good0. 

*  Ecclus.  vii.  13. 
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Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord:  but  they, 

that  deal  truly,  are  his  delight. 

As  the  advantages,  derived  to  mankind  from  the 
superior  power,  which  we  enjoy,  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  one  to  another,  are  very  great ;  so  the 
perversion  of  it  to  wrong  uses  is  very  pernicious. 
And  no  perversion  of  it  can  be  so  complete,  as  when 
we  employ  it,  instead  of  informing  others  to  deceive 
them.  Now,  of  the  more  importance  it  is,  that  we 
should  not  be  guilty  of  this  crime,  the  more  necessary 
it  must  be  that  we  should  know,  wherein  it  consists* 
and  how  insufficient  the  pleas  are,  which  in  some  cir- 
cumstances have  been  made  in  its  favour.  Therefore 
I  began  to  discourse  on  the  subject  of  our  obligation 
to  truth  by  shewing, 

I.  What  things  are,  and  are  not,  breaches  of  it. 

II.  What  breaches  are  unwarrantably  by  some 
persons  thought  justifiable. 

And  under  this  latter  head,  I  first  proved,  that 
Scripture  enjoins  veracity,  without  authorizing  any 
exceptions,  and  that  indeed  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a 
duty  independently  of  consequences :  then  I  confuted 
or  counterbalanced  the  good  effects  ascribed  to  the 
violation  of  it  in  several  particular  cases  :  and  lastly, 
intimated  the  general  danger  to  which  they  who 
depart  from  it,  expose  themselves,  and  tempt  others, 
of  running  on  from  one  liberty  to  another ,  till  at 
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length  they  venture  to  say,  and  afterwards  to  do, 
any  thing*  which  they  imagine  will  contribute  to  a 
good  end:  a  practice  productive  of  such  dreadful 
evils,  that  I  must  enlarge  upon  it  somewhat  further. 

Things,  which  every  one  allows  to  be  good,  no 
one  needs  to  be  cheated  into.  And  where  opinions 
differ,  neither  God  nor  man  hath  given  us  a  right 
to  bring  over  others  into  our  own  by  falsehood:  and 
on  what  foundation  then  can  we  take  such  a  step  ? 
I  may  think,  perhaps,  that  this  or  that  thing  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  or  of  such  a  part  of 
it,  or  individual  in  it.  But  this  no  more  empowers 
me  to  use  fraud,  than  to  use  force,  for  accomplishing 
it.  Another  person  may  think,  at  the  same  time,  a 
different  or  a  contrary  thing  beneficial :  and  may  have 
is  high  an  esteem  of  his  own  judgment,  as  I  have  of 
mine.  If  then  I  may  employ  deceit  to  serve  my  pur* 
pose,  why  not  he  to  serve  his  ?  Now  what  can  this 
end  in,  but  the  ruin  of  all  integrity,  and  all  confi- 
dence, amongst  men?  And  what  good  can  there 
be  in  view,  that  bears  any  proportion  to  such  a 
calamity. 

But  some  argue:  Our  opposers  will  certainly  use 
falsehoods  for  their  bad  ends:  if  therefore  we  do  not 
use  it  for  our  good  ones,  they  have  a  plain  advantage 
over  us;  and  we  shall  be  undone,  for  want  of  turning 
their  own  weapons  against  them.  Now  if  this  were 
the  case;  it  would  only  be  the  case  of  suffering  for 
truth,  which  is  suffering  for  God :  and  hereafter,  at 
least,  no  one  will  be  a  loser  by  that.  But  indeed,  at 
present,  upon  the  whole,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  If 
your  opposers  have  recourse  to  unfair  arts,  detect 
those  arts  in  them,  and  abstain  from  them  yourselves: 
and  whatever  difficulties  you  may  be  under,  for  a 
time,  in  the  conclusion  all  will  eome  out  well.    A 
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lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment:  but  the  lip  of  truth 
shall  be  established  for  ever  *.  Uprightness,  with 
only  common  prudence,  will  not  fail  to  get  the  better 
at  length :  and  the  reason,  why  we  experience  it  no 
oftener,  is  indeed  that  we  try  it  so  seldom.  In  the 
midst  of  our  complaints,  we  do  the  very  things,  of 
which  we  complain.  This  is  no  combat  of  fair  deal- 
ing against  unfair,  but  of  craft  against  craft :  and 
perhaps  our  own  artifices  contribute  more,  than 
those  of  our  adversaries,  towards  the  loss  of  our 
cause.  For  the  surest  way  of  missing  our  aim  is  to 
sink  in  our  credit.  Therefore  let  the  end,  that  we 
propose,  be  ever  so  good,  it  is  neither  right  nor  wise 
to  use  falsehoods  for  attaining  it 

But,  in  fact,  the  ends  proposed  to  be  served  by 
this  method,  fall  usually  very  far  short  of  being  near 
so  good,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  Some  blame- 
able  gratification, «,  some  worldly  interest,  some  party 
point,  the  promotion  of  some  bad  or  doubtful  cause, 
is  the  thing  which  people,  on  such  occasions,  have  at 
heart,  however  studiously  they  disguise  their  aims  to 
others,  and,  if  possible,  to  themselves.  These  are 
the  purposep,  for  which  truth  is  to  be  depressed,  im- 
posture countenanced ;  some  considered  as  too  weak, 
others  as  too  wicked,  to  be  treated  with  common 
honesty.  And  thus  every  one,  who  can  but  think 
hardly  enough  of  those,  from  whom  he  differs,  sets 
himself  at  liberty  to  speak  to  them,  or  of  them,  as 
insincerely  as  ever  he  will.  And  if  he  may  venture 
upon  false  assertions;  he  will  be  apt  to  think,  why 
not  upon  false  oaths  ?  And,  if  for  the  service  of  the 
public  or  his  friends,  why  not  for  his  own  ?  How 
shocking  a  state  of  things  would  this  introduce! 
Heitr  the  Prophet's  description  of  it:  They  bend  their 

*  Prov.  xii.  19. 
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tongue*,  like  their  bow,  for  lies;  but  they  are  not  valiant 
for  the  truth  upon  the  earth:  for  they  proceed  from  evil 
to  evil,  and  they  know  not  me,  saith  the  Lord.  Take 
ye  heed  every  one  of  his  neiglibour  ;  and  trust  ye  not 
in  any  brother :  for  every  brother  will  utterly  sup- 
plant, and  every  neighbour  will  walk  with  slanders. 
And  they  will  deceive  every  one  his  neighbour,  and 
will  not  speak  the  truth:  they  have  taught  their 
tongue  to  speak  lies,  they  weary  themselves  to  commit 
iniquity.  Thine  habitation  is  in  the  midst  of  deceit: 
through  deceit  they  refuse  to  know  me,  saith  the 
Lord*. 

Nay  further  yet,  if  persons  may  falsify  and  perjure, 
where  shall  they  stop  ?  It  will  be  said,  why  not  pur- 
loin, why  not  rob,  why  not  murder,  to  serve  a  good, 
purpose,  that  is,  a  convenient  one,  for  others,  or 
themselves  ?  Each  liberty  taken  leads  on,  by  a  plain 
high  road,  to  a  greater :  and  observe,  I  intreat  you, 
what  a  figure  they  make  together  in  the  word  of  God. 
JBy  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing, 
and  committing  adultery,  they  break  out,  and  blood 
toucheth  blood.  Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn,  and 
every  one  that  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish^. 

But  could  we  restrain  the  advocates  for  falsehood, 
and  their  disciples,  to  this  offence  only,  and  even  to 
the  seemingly  more  innocent  sorts  of  it :  yet  real 
religion,  real  virtue,  the  real  happiness  of  mankind, 
I  believe  have  never  on  the  whole  been  served  by 
such  arts :  and  seldom,  if  ever,  hath  it  been  designed 
that  they  should.  Superstition  indeed,  and  enthu- 
siasm, have  been  greatly  promoted  by  them :  and  in- 
fidelity not  a  little.  For  the  lies  framed  in  favour  of 
religion  have  strangely  discredited  the  truths  urged 
in  favour  of  it.    And  besides,  as  some  have  thought 

♦  Jer.  ix.  3—6.  t  Hos.  iv.  2,  3. 
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it  useful,  and  therefore  allowable,  to  affirm  whatever 
would  conduce  to  the  propagation  of  orthodox  be- 
lief :  others,  on  the  same  principle,  have  thought  it 
as  allowable  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  propagation 
of  unbelief.  And,  as  the  former  hare  counted  no* 
thing  too  bad  to  be  reported  of  those,  whom  they 
deemed  the  enemies  of  the  faith :  so  the  latter  have 
thought  scarce  any  thing,  either  too  opprobrious  to 
be  said,  or  too  improbable  to  be  swallowed,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  teachers  and  advocates  of  it.    One  side 

• 

exclaims  against  religious,  the  other  against  irreli- 
gious, frauds;  and  so  far  as  either  are  committed, 
both  are  in  the  right:  but  both  lamentably  overlook 
the  obvious  rule;  that  neither  shall  impute  them  mi* 
justly,  and  neither  be  guilty  of  them  at  aSL  The 
mischiefs  of  the  falsehoods  invented  to  decry  reve- 
lation are  as  plain,  asy  (what  surely  admits  no  doubt) 
its  importance  to  the  outward  tranquillity,  the  inward 
peace,  the  present,  the  future  welfare  of  men.  And 
the  sinfulness  of  falsehoods  to  support  it,  cannot  be 
more  strongly  expressed,  than  in  the  words  of  Job : 
Hear  now  my  reasonings,  and  hearken  to  the  plead* 
ings  of  my  lips.  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God, 
and  talk  deceitfully  for  Mm  9 — Is  it  good,  that  He 
should  search  you  out  9  or  as  one  man  moeketk  ctiUh 
tier,  do  ye  so  mock  him  9 — Shall  not  his  excellency 
make  you  afraid,  and  his  dread  fall  upon  you*  9 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  concerning  the  lies,  which 
to  some  have  seemed  lawful.  And  now  I  proceed  to 
speak 

III.  Of  such,  as  too  many  are  apt  to  account  ex- 
cusable. 

They  own  them  to  be  in  strictness  faulty :  belt 
extenuate  the  fault  in  their  imagination,  till  it  come* 

•  Job  xiii.  6,  7.  9.  11. 
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to  appear  little  or  nothing ;  and  then  venture  upon 
them  as  freely*  as  if  they  were  expressly  permitted. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  persons  have  done  amiss, 
and  want  to  conceal  it,  if  deviating  a  little  from  truth, 
will  have  that  effect,  and  keep  all  quiet ;  they  fancy 
it  is  a  tolerably  harmless  method  of  preventing,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  a  good  deal  of  anger  or  contempt  in 
others,  and  shame,  if  not  further  inconveniences,  to 
themselves :  But  surely  they  ought  to  consider,  that 
having  committed  one  blameaWe  action,  which  per* 
haps  is  but  a  folly,  can  never  give  them  a  privilege 
of  committing  a  second,  which  is  a  sin.  Besides^ 
very  few  wrong  things  are  done,  but  somebody  hath 
a  right  to  inquire  into  them,  and  be  made  acquainted 
with  them.  Now  denying  them  to  such,  is  plainly 
injurious  to  them ;  and  according  to  the  nattute  of 
the  case,  may  be  highly  prejudicial  Nay;  persons 
who  have  no  title  to  any  information,  are  intitled 
however  not  to  be  misled  by  false  information :  which 
often  may  do  them  disservice  in  many  ways.  Fur- 
ther, the  hope  of  hiding  faults  thus,  encourages  the 
commission  of  them  beyond  all  things :  till  there  is 
hardly  any  wickedness,  that  some  poor  wretches  will 
not  venture  upon;  because  they  imagine  there  fe 
hardly  any  from  which  they  cannot  clear  themselves 
pretty  well,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  by  a  few  round 
assertions  or  denials,  that  seem  to  cost  them  little. 
But  indeed  nothing  in  the  world  costs  them  so  dear, 
as  this  vile  practice :  for  it  continually  accumulates 
fresh  guilt  upon  them,  engages  them  deeper,  and 
entangles  them  more  inextricably  in  bad  ways ;  till 
they  neither  know  how  to  mend,  nor  to  get  it  be- 
lieved, if  they  do.  Commonly  they  are  detected 
soon,  always  at  last:  and  the  older  offenders  they 
are  before  that  happens,  the  heavier  load  of  disgrace 
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and  discredit  falls  upon  them.  But  supposing  they 
are  able  intirely  to  remove  all  suspicions  from  them- 
selves :  they  well  know,  (which  is  a  dreadful  aggra- 
vation of  their  crime,)  that  ordinarily  speaking,  it 
must  light  on  others,  who  are  innocent.  Nay,  too 
frequently  they  are  led  on,  (for  the  temptation, 
when  once  they  have  begun,  is  a  dangerous  one)  to 
charge  others  in  order  to  acquit  themselves ;  or  at 
least  to  insinuate  concerning  them  what  they  are  not 
bold  enough  to  affirnv 

The  sin  of  falsehood  therefore,  on  these  occasions, 
being  so  mischievous  and  ensnaring,  we  should  be 
very  cautious  not  to  drive  into  it  those,  who  are  un- 
der our  influence,  by  severity  when  they  happen  to 
misbehave:  but  pass  over  slight  failings  with  a 
moderate  notice,  if  any;  and  grant  them  an  easy 
pardon  for  weightier  ones,  on  a  penitent  acknow* 
ledgment  of  them.  Only  we  must  not  allow  them 
to  impose  upon  us  by  a  pretended  sincerity  and  con- 
cern, that  produce  no  effect.  For  if  once  they  learn 
a  habit  of  doing  wrong  without  fear,  because  coming 
and  owning  it  will  set  all  right  again ;  we  shall  have 
no  longer  any  authority  over  them,  or  hold  upon 
them.  Nay,  in  a  little  time,  they  will  come  to  flatter 
themselves  that  God  will  be  as  weakly  forgiving  at 
we  are.  And  no  error  can  be  more  fatal,  than  to 
imagine,  that  with  him  mere  confession  will  supply 
the  place  of  reformation. 

Another  occasion,  on  which  persons  are  very  apt. 
to  think  violation  of  truth  excusable  in  themselves 
and  their  friends,  though  they  exclaim  against  it 
vehemently  when  they  suffer  by  it,  is  in  speaking 
ill  of  those,  who  have  injured  or  provoked  them. 
Aspersing  others  in  cool  blood,  is  condemned  as  uni- 
versally as  it  is  practised.    But  when  any  one  hath. 
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been  the  aggressor ;  and  so,  we  conceive,  deserved 
it  from  us ;  (and  truly  a  very  trifling,  or  even  imar 
ginary  offence,  will  deserve,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
people,  the  bitterest  returns ;)  then  we  are  strangely 
inclined  to  load  them  with  whatever  accusations  we 
can  hope  to  get  believed,  and  sometimes  more.  Not 
only  what  we  have  no  sufficient  cause  to  think  true, 
but  what  we  have  abundant  cause  to  think  false,  we 
are  tempted  to  say  of  them  at  such  times ;  and  fancy 
it  is  almost  a  justification  of  us,  if  we  can  plead,  that 
we  did  not  begin.  Yet  perhaps  we  did,  if  the  case 
were  fairly  stated.  But  supposing  the  contrary :  is 
there  any  pretence  for  our  turning  liars  and  slan- 
derers; because  others  are  inconsiderately,  or  even 
designedly  injurious?  May  not  we  thus  easily  be- 
come as  bad  or  worse  than  they  ?  Is  it  not  the  sure 
method  of  exasperating,  and  perpetuating,  enmity  ? 
And  why  should  we  not  rather  acquire  the  approba- 
tion of  God  and  of  our  own  hearts,  the  esteem  of  the 
world  and  of  our  adversaries  themselves,  by  treating 
their  reputations  with  generous  tenderness  ? 

But  be  it  ever  so  wrong  to  speak  ill  of  others 
falsely,  yet  speaking  a  little  too  well  of  any  one,  we 
may  imagine,  can  never  be  much  blamed :  an  act  of 
so  much  good  nature  may  seem  almost  a  meritorious 
transgression.  But,  in  reality,  besides  that  doing 
this  by  no  means  proceeds  always  from  benevolence, 
but  too  commonly  from  interested  views,  or  even 
malicious  purposes ;  let  it  proceed  from  what  it  will, 
it  often  produces  most  lamentable  bad  effects.  By 
raising  persons  characters,  or  magnifying  their  cir- 
cumstances beyond  truth,  you  may  induce  others  to 
enter  into  engagements  with  them,  or  to  repose  con- 
fidences in  them,  that  may  prove  very  fatal :  you  may 
occasion  their  being  employed  in  affairs  of  import- 

vol.  in.  I 
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aaee,  to  which  they  are  unequal ;  whence  dreadful 
mischie&  have  come :  you  may,  by  exalting  them,  he 
the  means  of  disappointing,  depressing,  ruining  their 
n&uch  worthier  rivals :  and  you  contribute  to  annihi- 
late that  distinction  between  one  man  and  another; 
which  public  welfare,  no  less  than  private  justice,  re* 
quires  to  he  kept  up.  Therefore,  though,  doubtless 
we  ought  to  be  chiefly  cautious  what  harm  we  say  of 
our  neighbours;  yet,  in  some  cases  especially,  we 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  too,  what  good  we  say  of 
them,  though  still  we  should  charitably  hope  and 
believe  as  much,  as  with  any  reason  we  can. 

And  as  designedly  giving  people  a  better  character 
to  others  than  they  merit,  is  not  excusable ;  so  neither 
is  extolling  to  themselves  their  virtues  or  accomplish? 
ments  beyond  the  due  bounds,  be  it  by  gross  flattery* 
or  by  refined ;  though  pleas  are  urged  for  it,  both  at 
demanded  by  the  rules  of  civility,  (whereas  indeed 
these  rules  are  very  consistent  with  those  of  sincerity) 
and  as  the  way  to  make  them  become  what  they  are 
told  they  are.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  the  way 
to  make  them  think  they  need  neither  to  amend  nor 
improve ;  to  fill  their  hearts  with  vanity,  and  their 
behaviour  with  insolence ;  to  encourage  them  in  their 
favourite  follies  and  vices ;  and  thus  lead  them  into 
disesteem  and  wretchedness.  The  commendation 
which  persons  deserve  should  very  seldom  be  givem 
them  fully  to  their  faces :  but  giving  them  more,  and 
persuading  them  they  are  already  in  rightful  posse** 
sion  of  that  high  character,  which  they  should  only 
be  taught  to  aim  at,  and  at  most  to  hope  for  in  dee 
time,  generally  proceeds  from  weak  fondness  or  in* 
terested  baseness;  and  rarely  intends,  and  scarce 
ever  doth  them  any  good. 
,  Another  case,  in  which  the  speaking  of  untruths 
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18  considered  in  a  light  much  too  favourable  by  the 
parties,  who  fancy  they  find  their  account  in  it,  it 
that  of  trade.  For  they  alledge,  that  though,  un* 
doubtedly,  it  is  very  unhappy  and  very  wrong ;  yet, 
in  feet,  falsehood  hath  prevailed  in  this  part  of  Ira* 
man  affairs  to  such  a  degree,  that  veracity  cannot 
support  itself:  they  must  do  as  others  do,  or  they 
must  be  ruined.  Now  indeed  there  is  no  question, 
hut  wicked  people  have  thrown  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such,  as  else  would  he  honest.  And  Woe . 
mUo  them,  by  whom  the  qffence,  for  it  is  a  dangerous 
one,  cometh0 :  who,  making  advantages  of  fraud, 
bring  disadvantages  on  uprightness.  But  still  the 
necessity  of  prevarication  in  order  to  thrive  is  merely 
a  pretence,  of  bad  persons  originally,  by  which  others 
have  too  easily  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived, 
and  so  adopted  it  A  lying  tongue  may  carry  some 
points :  but  will  not  the  lip  of  truth  gain  ground  of 
it  upon  the  whole?  Is  it  nothing,  or  is  it  not  the 
greatest  of  all  things,  that  we  must  love  to  deal  with 
them,  in  whom  we  find  that  we  can  place  confidence  t 
It  is  both  safer  and  easier.  And  thus,  though  they 
nay  have  inconveniences  to  struggle  through  at 
first ;  yet,  when  once  they  have  established  a  cha* 
meter,  the  benefits  of  it  will  be  certain  and  durable. 
Doubtless  many  a  fair  trader  hath  failed :  but  then 
some  accidental  great  loss,  or  want  of  skill,  or  of 
prudence,  or  diligence,  or  obliging  behaviour,  hath 
been  the  cause ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  his  integrity. 
The  reputation  of  that,  which  cannot  be  secured 
without  the  reality,  gives  men  great  pre-eminence 
above  their  equals,  nay,  above  their  superiors,  in 
other  respects.  But  even  were  adhering  to  truth 
disadvantageous  upon  the  balance  of  worldly  consi* 

*  Matth.  xviii.  7. 
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derations,  yet  surely  it  is  far  better  to  bear  this  in- 
convenience patiently,  and  make  ourselves  amends 
for  it  by  greater  industry  and  frugality,  than  to  in- 
fringe a  plain  duty,  and  offend  our  Maker.  Let  false* 
hoods  be  ever  so  common  and  successful  in  all  busi- 
ness, and  perhaps  peculiarly  in  some :  this  alters  not 
our  obligation.  It  may  moderate  our  censures  of 
pthers :  hut  it  cannot  give  a  latitude  to  us  in  our  own 
behaviour.  That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou 
follow,  saith  the  Scripture  * :  and  Thou  shalt  not 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil'f.  Nay,  to  put  one  of  the 
hardest  cases,  if  any  person,  in  selling:  me  any  thing, 
hath  imposed  upon  me  ever  so  much  by  falsehood : 
that  doth  not  give  me  the  least  right  to  impose  on 
another,  even  in  the  very  same  affair.  I  have  been 
{faeeiyed :  hut  this  no  more  authorizes  me  to  deceive 
the  next  person  I  deal  with,  than  having  been  robbed 
authorizes  me  to  assault  and  plunder  the  next  man  I 
meet.  The  frequency  of  frauds,  and  the  temptations 
that  arise  from  thence,  are  very  strong  reasons  for 
adding  great  prudence  to  our  innocence ;  for  being 
much  on  our  guard,  in  what  professions  we  engage  or 
continue,  with  whom  we  have  transactions,  to  what 
employments  we  put  out  those,  who  are  under  our 
care :  but  they  are  no  manner  of  reason,  why  we 
should  look  on  the  dealings  of  man  with  man  only 
as  a  fair  trial  of  unfair  skill,  and  contribute  to  make 
the  world  worse,  because  it  is  so  bad  already. 
.  One  observation  further  I  would  make  under  this 
head,  that,  of  the  more  importance  the  preservation 
of  sincerity  in  business  is,  the  more  we  ought  to  avoid 
jnticing  and  almost  forcing  those,  with  whom  we  have 
commercial  concerns,  into  insincerity,  in  order  to 
satisfy  and  please  us :  we  should  allow  them  to  make, 

•  Deut.  xvi.  20.  +  Exod.  xxiii.  2. 
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and  to  own  they  make,  reasonable  profits ;  we  should 
yield  to  truth,  when  we  have  cause  to  think  we  hear 
it ;  and  encourage  it  by  favourable  treatment,  whew 
ever  we  see  it 

Another  occasion,  mentioned  already,  and  deserv- 
ing it  again,  on  which  too  many  reckon  lies  excusa- 
ble, is,  when  they  are  told  to  entertain  the  company; 
The  end  being  so  innocent,  and  laudable,  a  small 
irregularity  in  the  means,  they  hope,  may  surely  be 
overlooked.  But  this  entertainment  is  conjmQnly; 
given  at  the  expence  of  more  persons  than  one.  .  It 
seldom  fails,  but  somebody  or  other  is  misrepresented 
to  his  detriment  or  discredit  He  is  certainly  injured.: 
They  who  are  misled  to  a  wrong  judgment  about 
him,  nay  about  any  thing,  may  be  injured  by  it  not 
a  little.  The  facetious  person  himself,  who  takes, 
these  liberties  in  conversation,  whatever  applause  he 
may  gain  from  the  inconsiderate,  must  never  expect 
any  serious  esteem,  even  from  them :  and,  indeed,  by 
trespassing  against  truth,  on  so  slight  an  inducement 
as  a  jest,  will  bring  himself  into  a  temptation,  as  well; 
as  a  suspicion,  of  making  still  freer  with  it,  whenever 
that  may  serve  a  purpose  of  greater  moment  to  him.. 
The  affectation  therefore  of  being  witty  by  spreading, 
falsehoods  is  by  no  means  an  allowable  vanity.  Nor 
indeed  can  any  way  of  raising  our  own  reputation  be 
at  all  defended,  that  is  inconsistent  with  veracity, . 

Some  appear  to  think  it  very  pardonable,  provided 
they  say  no  harm  of  others,  to  say  as  much  good  as, 
they  please  of  themselves,  true  or  false.  For  whom/ 
they  argue,  doth  that  hurt  ?  Why,  if  you  are  not  be-; 
lieved,  it  will  hurt  you  that  say  it,  very  much.  And  if 
you  are,  it  may  hurt  those  who  hear  it,  or  hear  of  it, 
still  more.  No  one  hath  a  right  to  put  off  himself, 
4ny  more  than  another,  for  more  than  his  value :  and 
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he  who  attempts  it  knowingly,  commits,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  a  very  base,  and  often  very  mischievous, 
fraud,  probably  indeed  the  world  will  detect  him :  but 
that  proves  only  his  folly,  not  his  innocence. 

Some  again  contrive  a  different,  and  astonishing 
method  of  imposing  on  mankind  in  this  respect* 
They  take  a  pride  in  saying,  not  good,  but  bad  things 
of  themselves,  that  are  not  true :  profess  vile  opinions, 
which  inwardly  they  do  not  believe :  and  pretend  to 
have  done  profligate  actions,  for  which  they  have  not 
had  the  heart  or  the  opportunity.  For  who  can  for- 
bid them,  they  imagine,  to  treat  their  own  characters 
as  freely  as  they  please  ?  And  indeed,  if  it  was  really 
their  view  to  become  by  these  means,  objects  of  pub* 
fie  scorn  and  abhorrence,  they  have  fairly  earned  it, 
and  one  would  wish  them  success.  But  their  seeming 
unaccountable  self-denial  is  rank  ambition.  They 
want  to  gain  credit  to  wickedness  and  themselves  at 
the  same  time  :  by  representing  thteir  own  lives  and 
principles,  as  worse  than  they  are,  to  make  those  of 
their  disciples  worse  than  they  would  be ;  and  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  chosen  band. 
An  employment  so  diabolical  in  its  plan,  and  so  exe- 
crable in  its  effects,  that  every  good  and  every  wise 
person  is  bound  to  express  the  extreme  detestation  of 
H,  which  he  cannot  but  feel. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  chief  cases,  in  which  one 
sort  or  another  of  persons  are  apt  to  reckon  falsehood 
excusable.  And  if  it  be,  on  the  contrary,  so  bad  in 
the  best  of  them,  there  is  no  need  of  shewing  particu- 
larly, how  abominable  it  must  be,  when  deliberately 
employed  in  private  or  party  contests,  in  supplanting 
and  undermining,  in  prosecuting  schemes  of  unwar- 
rantable gain,  in  the  service  of  revenge,  malice,  or 
envy,  in  the  gratification  of  idle  talkativeness,  or  of  a 
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desire  to  seem  knowing  and  important  In  all  these 
ways,  and  many  more,  liars  are  doing  such  dreadful 
mischief,  and  so  continually,  that  were  no  other  guilt 
imputable  to  the  tongue,  well  might  St.  James  accuse 
it  of  setting  an  fire  the  course  qf  nature,  and  being  net 
on  fire  tfHeU*. 

But  in  order  to  apprehend  rightly  the  full  extent 
of  this  sin,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  not  only 
if  we  affirm  any  thing  which  we  think  to  be  false,  but 
if  we  affirm  it  without  cause  to  think  it  true,  we  are 
still  deceivers :  or  though  we  have  cause  to  think  it 
true,  yet  if  we  affirm  it  more  positively,  than  we  have 
cause ;  declaring  ourselves  to  know  certainly  what 
we  only  believe,  or  to  believe  firmly  what  we  only 
suspect  and  guess,  the  case  is  but  little  mended :  that 
not  only  gross  falsities,  but  more  refined  ones,  artful 
quibbles  and  mental  evasions,  dark  intimations  and 
hints,  not  asserting,  but  insinuating  to  others,  what 
at  least  we  doubt  within  ourselves,  all  come  under 
the  same  condemnation :  nay,  that  sometimes  an  af- 
fected silence,  and  at  others  truth  itself,  told  imper- 
fectly and  insidiously  may  deeply  partake  of  the  guilt 
of  a  lie.  And  lastly,  it  must  be  remembered,  that, 
besides  the  falsehood  of  asserting  what  we  do  not 
believe,  or  doing  things  equivalent,  there  is  another 
sort,  often  full  as  bad,  of  promising  what  we  do  not 
intend,  or  do  not  afterwards  take  care  to  perform : 
and  that  every  lesser  degree  of  expectation  given,  if 
it  be  insincerely  given,  or  the  fulfilling  of  it  ne- 
glected, is  an  approach  to  the  same  sin. 

From  all  these  transgressions  then  let  us  conscien- 
tiously preserve  ourselves :  and  for  that  end,  avoid 
the  ordinary  occasions  of  them ;  compose  our  resent- 
ments, moderate  our  pursuits,  mortify  our  vanity, 

*  James  iii.  6. 
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check  our  fearo,  think  before  we  speak,  and  keep  st» 
lence  rather  than  speak  amiss :  for,  m  the  multitude  tf 
words,  then  wanteth  not  sin:  but  he  thai  rtfraiuetk 
hit  lip*,  is  wise*.  For  the  same  end  let  us  frequently 
reflect,  that  the  comfort  and  agreeableness  of  con- 
versation, the  continuance  of  harmony  and  friendship 
amongst  relations  and  acquaintance, .  amongst  all 
indeed,  who  have  concerns  with  one  another,  the 
regular  and  prosperous  management  of  business,  in 
short  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  humaa 
society,  depends  on  speaking  truth :  for  the  harm, 
that  can  be  done,  without  departing  from  it,  is  con* 
parativdy  insignificant.  And  therefore  a  liar,  till  he  is 
found-  out;  is  the  most  mischievous  of  creatures :  and, 
after  he  is  found  out,  as  he  never  fails  to  be,  sooner, 
or  later,  the  most  hated  or  the  most  despised.  i 

Let  us  consider  also,  that  sincerity  is  a  duty  no 
less  plain  than  important:  that  our  consciences 
require  it  of  us,  and  reproach  us  for  every  breach  of 
it:  that  the  light  of  nature  taught  it  the  very  hear, 
thens,  though  imperfectly,  as  it  did  every  thing  else : 
and  that  Scripture  abounds  with  the  strictest  pre-, 
cepts  of  it,  and  strongest  motives  to  it.  There  we 
learn,  that  the  devilis  a  liar,  and  by  means  of  lying 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning ;  involved  our 
whole  race  in  sin  and  misery  by  one  falsehood,  and 
practises  the  same  arts  upon  as  many,  as  he  can,  to 
this  day.  Thus  is  he  the  father  of  liars:  and,  if  we 
are  such,  we  are  of  our  father  the  devil,  and  the  lust* 
qf  our  father  wedof.  But  the  distinguished  charac- 
ter of  God  is,  that  he  cannot  Ue% :  and  we  ought  to 
be  holy,  as  he  is  holy  §.  The  blessed  Jesus  too  is  the 
faitfykland  true  witness  \\,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  'was 

•  Pro*,  x.  19.  t  Joha  viii.  44.  %  Tit.  L  *. 
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guile  found  in  his  mouth0;  who  for  this  cause  came 
into  the  world,  that  he  should  bear  witness  to  the 
truth-f,  and  laid  down  his  life  to  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity^.  Therefore  since  Christ  our  passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us,  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  the 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unlea- 
vened bread  of  truth  and  sincerity  \\  and  speaking  the 
truth  in  love,  grow  up  into  him  in  aU  things,  which  is 
the  head,  even  Christ  ||.  Again,  the  Spirit  of  grace  H 
is  the  Spirit  of  truth  also,  whose  office  is  to  guide  us 
into  all  truth**.  Faith  and  truth  are  amongst  his 
fruits  ft in  those  who  are  regenerated  by  him.  And 
the  wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  is  without  hypo- 
crisy %%.  Lie  not  therefore  one  to  another,  seeing 
that  ye  have  put  off  the  eld  man  with  his  deeds  ;  and 
have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  know- 
ledge,  after  the  image  of  Turn  that  created  him  §§. 
Nor  doth  this  appear,  in  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  more 
onr  duty,  than  our  interest  in  respect  of  both  worlds. 
For  in  the  present,  what  man  is  he,  thai  lusteth  to  live, 
and  would  fain  see  good  days  9  Keep  thy  tongue  from 
evil ;  and  thy  lips,  that  they  speak  no  guile\\\\.  And  as 
to  the  next,  If  any  man  seem  to  be  religious,  and 
bridleth  not  his  tongue,  this  maris  religion  is  vain  %%. 
AU  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake,  which  burn- 
eth  with  fire  and  brimstone  **#.  And  there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  new  Jerusalem  any  thing  that  de- 
jtteth,  neither  whatsoever  worheth  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  &ttt- 
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In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls. 

The  unpleasant  things  which  befal  us,  in  one  part  or 
another  of  this  life,  are  so  many ;  and  the  impres- 
sions, which  they  make  upon  us,  are  commonly  so 
strong ;  that  being  affected  by  them  no  otherwise, 
than  we  ought,  constitutes  a  large  and  difficult  part 
of  our  duty:  which  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  and  recommend  to  you  in  several  discourses. 
And  as  some  things  are  immediately  and  necessarily 
uneasy  to  us,  and  some  only  by  means  of  needless 
and  unreasonable  reflections  and  comparisons  of  our 
own  state  with  what  others  are,  or  with  what  we 
might  have  been :  I  shall  speak  at  present  of  bearing 
what  we  cannot  but  feel  disagreeably,  with  compo- 
sure, which  is  usually  called  patience ;  in  the  next 
place,  I  shall  direct  to  the  like  behaviour  under  com- 
parative misfortunes,  which  is  generally  expressed  by 
the  name  of  contentment;  and  after  these  moral 
obligations,  which  however  need  not  and  cannot 
well  be  altogether  separated  from  those  of  piety,  I 
shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  more  distinctly  the 
religious  ones,  of  resignation  first,  and  then  of  thank- 
fulness, under  every  affliction  and  seeming  disad- 
vantage. 

Now  the  feelings  unavoidably  disagreeable  to  us, 
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and  tempting  us  to  impatience,  are  chiefly  pain,  tor* 
row,  fear,  and  anger. 

1.  Pain:  under  which  may  be  comprehended  aim 
sickness,  restlessness,  and  languid  lowness.    These 
are  often  so  grievous,  by  their  degree,  or  continu- 
ance, or  both;  that  we  cannot  fail  from  the  very 
make  of  our  nature,  to  suffer  under  them  extremely : 
and  stifling  at  such  times  all  expressions  of  suffering, 
and  earnest  wishes  of  ease,  would  usually  require  too 
violent  an  effort  to  be  lasting;  or  perhaps  to  be  safe, 
even  could  we  persist  in  it.    Besides,  these  external 
marks  of  distress  were  certainly  designed  by  provi- 
dence to  excite  a  proper  degree  of  pity  and  assist- 
ance from  those  around  us;  which,  without  some 
powerful  calls  upon  them,  would  frequently  be  with* 
held.    And  therefore  we  ought  neither  to  condemn 
ourselves,  nor  others,  who  may  possibly  undergo  far 
more  than  we  imagine,  for  some  strong  expressions 
of  present  misery :  nor  think  it  a  very  heinous  fault, 
if  they  now  and  then  exceed  the  proper  bounds.  But 
still  the  more  calm  and  moderate  we  are,  the  more 
we  shall  appear,  if  not  to  need,  yet  to  deserve,  both 
compassion  and  relief;  and  they  will  both  be  afforded 
us  with  more  good- will  and  regard.    Then  further; 
all  vehement  complaints  and  immoderate  significa* 
tions  of  our  wretchedness,  heighten  strangely  our 
own  sense  of  it;  and  thus  either  work  us  up  into  wild 
rage,  or  sink  us  down  into  spiritless  dejection;  and 
so  make  our  case  much  worse  than  it  was;  when, 
alas,  we  have  cause  to  seek  out  for  every  alleviation, 
great  or  small 

In  acute  torments,  it  is  a  very  comfortable  circum- 
stance,  if  we  can  hope,  that  they  will  not  be  durable. 
Even  a  short  time,  indeed,  will  seem  dreadfully  long 
to  us.    But  however,  it  must  be  a  consolation  in  a 
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storm,  that  we  are  making  towards  a  safe  harbour 
within  our  view,  though  we  seem  to  approach  it 
slowly/  And  as  the  easing  of  pain  is  not  only  ease 
but  delight;  we  should  support  ourselves  by  expect- 
ing it,  as  well  as  enjoy  it  when  it  comes. 

In  tedious  disorders  it  may  be  very  useful  to  look 
back  now  and  then,  and  see  how  much  we  have  gone 
through  already :  not  in  order  to  load  our  minds  with 
the  burthen  of  it  a  second  time;  but  to  learn,  from 
what  we  have  done  already,  what  we  can  do  more,  if 
need  be..  And  probably,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  it 
with  less  difficulty  hereafter,  than  we  did  before. 
For  by  degrees  and  proper  care,  both  our  minds  and 
bodies  become  habituated  to  endure  hardship  quietly 
and  cheerfully.  It  is  a  great  proof  and  instance  of 
the  mercy  of  our  Creator,  that  we  are  so  framed. 
And  we  ought  to  make  a  faithful  use  of  his  goodness 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  others. 

But  in  order  to  acquiesce  more  patiently  under 
our  sufferings,  we  should  look  beyond  the  bitterness 
to  the  possible  benefits  of  them.  Our  liableness  to 
them  may  teach  lis  caution  and  prudence  in  many 
parts  of  our  conduct,  in  order  to  avoid  them ;  may 
preserve  us  from  follies  destructive  to  our  fortunes, 
our  reputations,  our  health  itself.  For  numbers  have 
presumed  so  far  upon  their  strength,  as  utterly  to 
destroy  it  by  irregularities,  while  the  happy  neces- 
sity of  being  discreet  in  the  management  of  them- 
selves hath  carried  on  many  who  were  very  infirm, 
comfortably  enough,  to  a  good  old  age.  Therefore, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  bodily  complaints  may  prove 
a  security  against  greater  inconveniences :  and,  were 
these  less;  yet  only  the  difference  between  the  one 
evil  and  the  others  ought  to  be  computed,  as  clear 
loss  to  us.    Nor  is  it  only  from  follies,  that  men  are 
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thus  leapt  back,  but  frequently  from  sins  abo;  from 
some/  to  which,  if  they  would  examine  themselves, 
they  might  perceive  they  should  have  been  exposed; 
and  possibly  from  others,  of  which  they  have  no 
suspicion.  Firmness  of  constitution,  vehemence  of 
appetites  and  passions,  flowing  spirits,  confidence 
of  being  able  to  do  and  to  bear  almost  any  thing, 
mislead  men  unaccountably  in  the  conduct  of  life: 
make  them  forgetful  of  God  and  their  latter  end, 
prompt  them  to  debauchery,  intemperance,  violence, 
injustice,  to  regard  only  present  indulgence,  and 
take  the  good  things  of  this  world  for  their  portion. 
Better  were  it  for  such  as  resist  not  these  tempta- 
tions, if  they  had  experienced  in  their  stead  the 
severest  discipline  of  pain  and  sickness.  These  re- 
mind us  of  our  dependence  on  him  who  made  us; 
of  the  vanity  of  earthly  enjoyments,  of  mortality  and 
its  consequences;  of  pitying  and  lessening  the  afflic'- 
tions  of  our  fellow-creatures;  of  shewing  kindness,  as 
we  often  need  it.  And  the  exercise  of  devotion  to- 
wards God,  and  goodness  to  those  around  us,  will  so 
pleasingly  employ  our  thoughts,  so  effectually  sooth 
our  minds,  and  reconcile  us  to  ourselves  and  our  con- 
dition, that  we  shall  find  the  roughest  attacks  on  our 
outward  frame  very  supportable. 

I  shall  only  observe  further  under  this  head,  that 
poverty  and  want,  when  they  are  so  extreme  as  to 
bring  on  actual  bodily  sufferings,  are  to  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  pain:  but  such  pain  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  arises  to  near  the  height  which  various  diseases 
cause ;  and  is  much  more  constantly  cured  or  miti- 
gated by  the  care  of  charitable  persons.  Indigence, 
therefore,  in  this  view,  is  very  consistent  with '  par 
tience :  and  that  in  the  other  view,  of  reflection  and 
comparison,  it  is  equally  compatible  with  content- 
ment, shall  be  shewn  you  hereafter. 
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2.  The  next  source  of  impatience  before-mentioned 
is  sorrow:  winch  sometimes  is  mere  sympathy  with 
the  calamities  of  others.  But  this  does  not  commonly 
rise  to  the  height  of  impatience :  much  oftener  we 
are  impatient  with  the  wretched  through  our  want  of 
sympathy.  There  are  those  however,  who  are  made 
so  uneasy  by  the  distresses  which  they  see,  that  they 
will  not  bear  the  uneasiness  of  attending  to  them 
enough  to  give  them  due  assistance.  Now  this  ex- 
cessive tenderness  is  an  unhappy  infirmity .  It  argue* 
indeed  somewhat  of  a  right  disposition :  but  perverted 
to  a  quite  different  purpose  from  what  nature  meant 
And  we  should  moderate  the  passive  feeling,  in  order 
to  exert  the  requisite  active  goodness ;  nor  would 
this,  on  trial,  be  found  very  difficult. 

But  our  grief  is  usually  for  things  happening, 
which  we  apprehend  to  be  evils  to  ourselves :  and 
they  may  be  of  various  sorts.  The  more  considera- 
ble are,  unkindness  or  loss  of  friends,  diminutions  of 
fortune,  disappointments  in  worldly  views,  imputa- 
tions on  our  characters,  consciousness  of  imprudent 
or  sinful  behaviour.  All  these  may  be  needlessly 
aggravated  by  the  voluntary  workings  of  our  own 
minds;  and  so  far  belong  to  the  head  of  discontent: 
but  much  of  the  concern,  which  they  give,  is  unavoid- 
able, and  relates  to  the  present  subject 

Unkindness,  where  we  had  peculiar  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  bitterest  afflictions  of 
life.  We  should  labour  to  prevent  it,  by  chusing  the 
objects  both  of  our  love  and  esteem  with  great  cau- 
tion; and  restrain  our  affection  towards  them  within 
due  bounds;  instead  of  letting  it  run,  or  perhaps 
forcing  it,  into  romantic  extremes,  which  must  end 
in  something  wrong ;  and  we  should  most  attentively 
endeavour  to  give  no  cause  of  dislike  and  alienation* 
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When  it  happens  notwithstanding,  that  oar  mart 
reasonable  hopes  are  frustrated ;  chapge  of  opinion 
concerning  the  blameable  party  must  naturally,  if 
we  are  considerate,  produce  in  us  change  of  regard* 
And  we  must  comfort  ourselves,  that  the  fault  is  not 
on  onr  side ;  take  care  to  continue  still  equally  unre- 
proachable;  apply  our  thoughts  to  the  duties  of  such 
other  connections  and  ties,  as  remain  upon  us  after 
this  is  weakened  or  dissolved;  raise  our  hearts  more 
to  him,  who  always  makes  a  gracious  return;  and 
then  no  ingratitude  or  infidelity,  which  we  can  expe- 
rience on  earth,  will  be  able  to  overwhelm  us. 

Concern  for  the  loss  of  our  friends  by  death,  in 
itself  a  sore  trial,  is  aggravated  sometimes  by  a  con* 
fused  imagination,  as  if  death  were  a  misfortune  to 
them:  whereas,  if  they  were  good  and  virtuous,  it  is 
in  truth  the  greatest  possible  gain.  It  can  therefore 
be  only  ourselves,  that  we  bemoan  with  justice :  and 
the  damage  to  us  may  be  very  considerable:  for 
which  reason  we  should  be  solicitous,  both  to  make 
all  the  improvement  by  our  friends,  and  shew  all  the 
kindness  to  them  that  we  can,  whilst  we  have  them; 
lest  we  should  regret  our  negligence  when  it  is  too 
late.  But,  though  the  common  fault  is  under-rating 
the  value  of  those  who  are  near  and  ought  to  be  dear 
to  us,  yet  present  grief  on  losing  them  may  possibly 
overdo  it;  and  we  may  find  ourselves  ible  to  go  on 
without  them,  far  more  tolerably,  than  we  imagined. 
Necessity  will  put  us  on  exerting  our  powers:  we 
shall  seek  for  other  helps  and  other  comforts;  and,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  we  shall  find  them.  Or,  sup- 
posing the  accident  to  be  as  grievous,  and  as  irre- 
parable, as  we  apprehend  it;  yet  this  consolation  is 
left,  that  the  painful  feeling  of  it  will  greatly  dimi» 
nish,  Juwever  impossible  we  may  at  the  time  conr 
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ceive  that  to  be.,  Indeed  some  appear  unwilling  that 
this  should  happen;  and  account  it  a  duty  to  afflict 
themselves  as  much  and  as  long  as  they  can :  whilst 
others  go  on  to  do  it,  though  they  profess  to  believe 
it  a  great  sin.  But,  in  reality,  moderate  concern,  for 
a  moderate  season,  is  the  useful  dictate  of  nature: 
and  immoderate  concern  is  pardonable  weakness; 
only  it  ought  not  to  be  wilfully  indulged,  wrought  up 
to  a  great  height  and  lengthened.  Even  if  we  affect 
to  do  these  things,  God  has  mercifully  provided,  in 
the  unchangeable  frame  of  our  nature,  that  they 
should. have  an  end:  and  we  should  instead  of  Ab- 
surdly resisting  him,  co-operate  with  him  by  prudent 
reflection :  not  aim  at  insensibility :  but  only  at  sack 
a  rational  degree  of  disengagement,  as  suits  our  con- 
dition: thus  preparing  by  due  behaviour  under  one 
stroke,  to  bear  others  which  are  to  be  expected. 
Persons  on  a  journey  quit  many  things,  one  after 
another,  that  are  very  agreeable  to  them :  regret  them 
all,  but  go  forward  however  with  composed  minds. 
Now  we  are  travellers  through  life :  our  friends  are 
so  too:  our  appointed  stages  are  different:  and  we 
must  learn  to  part. 

Another  cause  of  sorrow,  loss  of  worldly  substance, 
if  it  be  so  great  as  to  bring  on  absolute  painful  want, 
hath  been  already  considered :  and  if  it  doth  no  more 
than  lower  us  in  comparison  with  others,  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  But  a  few  things  may  be  ob- 
served here.  We  commonly  urge  it,  as  a  great  ag- 
gravation of  our  grief,  if  we  not  only  are  destitute  of 
the  conveniences,  which  wealthier  persons  enjoy, 
but  have  had  them,  and  known  them,  and  been  de- 
prived of  them.  Now  surely  on  the  whole,  our  con- 
dition is  better  for  this,  than  if  we  had  never  had 
them,  unless  we  make  it  worse  by  repining.  Besides, 
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when  we  had  them,  did  they  make  us  extremely 
happy  ?  In. all  likelihood  far  from  it.  And  why  then 
should  foregoing  them  make  us  extremely  miserable  ? 
Or  how,  happy  soever  we  were  before,  why  should  we 
not  now  be  as  easy  as  we  can  ?  Why  indeed  should 
we  not  provide  for  such  accidents,  by  living  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  as  if  we  had  less  of  it,  and  doing  good 
with  the  remainder  ?  This  would  be  the  best  use  of 
it,  were  we  ever  so  sure  of  keeping  the  whole ;  but 
hath  a  singular  advantage,  if  we  are  to  lose  part.  For 
then  we  shall  be  able  afterwards  to  afford  ourselves, 
perhaps  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  we  did  be- 
fore :  the  poor  and  the  public  will  be  the  sufferers ; 
and .  our  concern  for  them  will,  instead  of  a  selfish,  be 
a  virtuous  one,  and  probably  seldom  excessive. 

Disappointments  in  other  worldly  matters,  failure 
of  obtaining  rank,  power,  favour,  or  loss  of  them 
after  they  are  obtained,  require  scarce  any  other  con- 
siderations to  alleviate  them  than  disappointments, 
about  wealth  do.  Only  it  is  yet  more  uncertain, 
whether  they,  who  seek  them,  shall  be  able  to  acquire 
them,  or  they,  who  acquire  them,  to  retain  them ; 
and  indeed,  whether  they,  who  do  both,  shall  be  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  them ;  there  is  less  reason  to 
set  our  hearts  upon  them,  and  afflict  ourselves  at 
crosses  in  relation  to  them. 

But  perhaps  our  grief  is,  that  our  character  in  the 
world  is  impaired :  and  this  we  cannot  tell  how  to 
bear.  Yet  the  case  may  be,  that  it  had  been  raised 
too  high ;  and  now  is  reduced  only  to  what  it  should 
be.  Surely  we  may  bear  this:  it  will  teach  us  to 
know  ourselves,  keep  us  from  aiming  in  any  respect 
at  things  above  us,  and  do  us  good  many  ways.  Or 
if  others  think  too  lowly  of  us,  yet  provided  they 
impute  nothing  bad  to  us,  we  may  still  be  very  easy. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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We  ourselves  are  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  many : 
no  wonder,  if  many  be  ignorant  of  ours.  But  sup* 
posing,  that  even  downright  ill  is  spoken  of  us; 
possibly  it  is  because  we  have  deserved  just  the  con- 
trary,  because  we  have  done  our  duty ;  and  then  what 
saith  the  Scripture  ?  That  we  have  cause  to  be  sor- 
rowful and  dejected  ?  No.  Suffering  for  conscience 
sake  is  the  very  case,  of  which  our  Saviour  saith  in 
the  text,  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souk* 
Elsewhere  he  saith  more.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men 
shall  revile  you — and  say  all  manner  of  evil  falsely 
against  you  for  my  namtfs  sake:  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad:  for  great  is  your  reward  in  Heaven*. 
Nay,  he  goes  further  still :  Woe  unto  you,  when  ail 
men  shall  speak  well  qfyow\.  Not  that  a  good  re- 
putation is  in  itself  a  blameable  thing:  but  that 
when  all  men,  particularly  bad  men,  applaud  any  one 
highly,  it  is  a  ground  for  him  to  suspect  himself  of 
being  too  much  conformed  to  this  world\.  Or,  if 
we  are  not  defamed  for  having  acted  wisely  and  weD, 
yet  perhaps  it  is  for  something  indifferent,  that  we 
are  misrepresented ;  and  we  cannot  be  fairly  accused 
of  acting  foolishly  or  wickedly.  In  this  case,  if  we 
have  not  merit,  we  have  innocence,  to  support  us* 
And  a  great  support  it  is,  had  we  none  else.  But 
there  will  always  be  some  in  the  world  to  do  us 
justice.  And,  by  the  assistance  of  their  friendship, 
indeed  sooner  or  later  without  it,  time  will  bring 
truth  to  light. 

But  possibly  we  think  our  behaviour  hath  been 
imprudent ;  and  we  have  brought  our  sufferings  on 
ourselves ;  and  this  causes  our  sorrow.  Yet  possibly 
also  we  may  charge  ourselves,  as  persons  under  af- 
fliction often  do,  either  unjustly,  or  however  much 

•  Matth.  v.  l\,  12.  f  Luke  vi,  26.  %  Rom.  xii.  %. 
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too  heavily.  We  did  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  abili- 
ties, which  God  hath  given  us,  permitted :  and  if  so, 
we  are  not  to  blame.  But  if  we  were  imprudent,  let 
us  grow  prudent  now ;  not  torment  ourselves  fruit- 
lessly, which  would  be  fresh  folly,  but  labour  com- 
posedly to  retrieve  our  false  steps,  as  far  as  we  can. 

But  it  may  be  we  grieve,  not  for  indiscretions 
merely,  but  for  sins.  And  this  grief  should  certainly 
be  the  heaviest,  which  is  usually  the  lightest  Yet, 
though  in  most  persons  it  very  much  wants  to  be  in- 
creased ;  in  some  it  needs  to  be  restrained  and  re* 
gulated.  Self-reflection  was  given  us,  not  barely  to 
make  us  uneasy,  but,  by  so  doing,  to  amend  us.  If 
it  rises  to  a  higher  degree,  than  contributes  to  our 
amendment,  it  is  undergoing  so  much  misery  to  no 
use.  And  if  we  carry  it  so  far  as  to  obstruct  our 
amendment,  it  is  adding  greatly  to  our  former  guilt. 
Excess  of  concern  either  for  the  weak  or  the  wicked 
things  that  we  have  done,  may  sink  us  into  despon- 
dency, may  drive  us  to  intemperance,  may  incite  us  to 
yet  more  desperate  courses.  Therefore  we  should 
by  no  means  be  impatient  with  ourselves :  (for  it  is 
commonly  a  mark  of  pride :  we  cannot  bear  the  ima- 
gination of  having  acted  wrong :)  but  should  humbly 
acknowledge  our  faults  and  infirmities,  beg  wisdom 
and  strength  from  God's  Holy  Spirit  for  the  sake  of 
his  blessed  Son ;  and  in  the  faith  of  that  assistance, 
without  which  we  can  do  nothing,  meekly  and  per- 
severingly  labour  to  do  better.  By  this  method  we 
shall  learn  self-knowledge  and  watchfulness;  im* 
prove  by  our  very  falls  in  skill  to  stand,  recover  our 
character  amongst  men,  acquire  a  lively  hope  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  and  be  at  peace  within. 

3.  The  next  cause  of  impatience,  mentioned  be- 
fore, was  fear.     Now  fear  supposes  the  evil  apprer 
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hended  to  be  at  some  distance :  perhaps  the  distance 
is  so  great,  that  we  need  not  yet  provide  against  it  t 
and  why  should  we  disquiet  ourselves  before  the 
time  ?  But  admitting  the  danger  to  be  nearer :  though 
doubtless  this  passion  was  wisely  and  kindly  im- 
planted in  us  by  our  Maker  for  precaution,  yet  we 
must  keep  it  within  bounds ;  else  we  shall  be  incapa- 
ble of  using  effectual  precaution ;  indeed  shall  con- 
tribute to  bring  on  the  very  thing  we  dread.  If  we 
preserve  our  minds  in  a  condition  to  take  proper 
measures,  it  may  never  come  near  us ;  or  though  it 
do,  may  never  fell  upon  us.  Future  bad  events,  as 
well  as  good,  are  extremely  uncertain.  Our  pleasure 
is  often  diminished,  by  the  latter  uncertainty.  Why 
should  not  our  uneasiness  be  calmed  by  the  former  f 
Have  not  we  often  seen  others,  have  not  we  often 
been  ourselves,  grievously  frightened  with  the  pros- 
pect of  what  after  all  did  not  happen  ?  Let  us  oppose 
terror  with  hope.  Or,  if  the  agitation,  produced  by 
the  conflict  between  the  two,  makes  our  case  worse, 
as  in  some  minds  it  seems  to  do ;  let  us  lay  aside 
hope,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  misfortune  we 
expect  will  befal  us :  yet  it  may  continue  a  much 
less  time,  than  we  expect.  Or  if  not,  it  may  how- 
ever be  much  more  tolerable.  Fear  is  a  strange 
magnifier.  People  say,  they  are  positive,  they  are 
certain,  that  they  shall  never  be  able  to  go  through 
what  is  approaching.  They  are  not  certain,  they 
cannot  be  certain  before-hand.  Human  nature  will 
endure  much  more,  than  we  imagine.  At  least,  surely 
God  can  strengthen  us,  if  he  will.  And  his  Word 
declares,  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to 
be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able :  but  will,  with 
temptation  also,  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye 
be  able  to  bear  it  *.    Most  men  have  found,  and  thc^ 

•  1  Cor.  x.  13. 
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timorous  will  own  it,  that  they  have  frequently  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  more  by  the  apprehension  of  heavy 
strokes,  than  by  the  infliction.  Why  should  we  not 
learn  then  to  moderate  our  apprehensions?  Look 
steadily  at  the  thing  feared:  examine  the  worst  of  it: 
but  observe  also  the  mitigations  and  remedies,  and 
apply  them.  They  are  various  in  themselves,  and 
useful  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  difference 
of  circumstances:  and  the  particulars  cannot  be 
reckoned  up  here.  Only,  do  nothing  wicked  by  way 
of  prevention ;  for  sin  is  worse  than  any  temporal 
suffering.  Set  not  your  thoughts  wholly  on  guard- 
ing against  one  danger;  for  there  are  many:  nor 
against  them  all ;  for  your  attention  ought  to  be  di- 
vided amongst  the  several  duties  of  life,  that  none 
may  be  neglected.  Want  not  to  be  securer,  than  the 
state,  in  which  we  live,  will  allow :  but  let  it  suffice 
you,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  the  providence  of 
God.  Pray  to  him,  and  cheerfully  put  your  interests 
into  his  hands,  and  all  will  end  well.  Be  not  afraid 
of  sudden  fear — when  it  comet h:  for  the  Lord  shall 
be  thy  confidence,  and  shall  keep  thy  foot  from  being 
taken  *•  The  fear  of  the  wicked  shall  come  upon  Mm ; 
but.  the  desire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted^. 
The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare;  but  whoso  putteth 
his  trust  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  sqfe%. 

These  assurances  hold  good  more  especially  with 
respect  to  one  fear,  that  of  death,  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  separately.  We  should  always  live  in 
the  thought  of  it:  but  many  live  in  the  dread  also; 
and  dread  it  on  occasions  where  there  is  not  even 
the  smallest  hazard  of  it.  And  sometimes  their  very 
alarms,  sometimes  the  useless  and  hurtful  precau- 
tions, which  they  take  in   consequence    of  them, 

•  Prov.  iii,  $5,  26.         +  Prov.  x.  24.         %  Prov.  xxix,  25. 
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hasten  it,  These  things  are  evidently  in  a  high  de* 
gree  unwise:  and  a  moderate  use  of  reason,  ond 
should  think,  might  check  them.  But  he  we  ever 
90  prudent,  it  will  come.  And  numbers  are  terrified 
with  the  great  pain,  which  they  fancy  it  must  bring 
with  it.  But  this,  as  far  as  ever  we  have  room  to  judge 
from  appearances,  is  quite  a  groundless  imagination; 
find  there  are  very  few  who  have  not  undergone,  per- 
haps many  times  over,  more  bodily  sufferings  already, 
than  they  will  in  the  hour  of  their  dissolution.  Still 
were  death  to  end  our  being,  the  view  of  it  to  good 
persons  would  be  a  melancholy  one  indeed.  But, 
God  be  thanked,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death,  and  brought  Itfe  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  Gospel*.  Impenitent  sinners, 
I  own,  instead  of  comfort,  have  only  cause  from 
hence  for  unspeakably  worse  terror.  And  strong 
Warnings  of  it  are  kindly  given  them  in  Holy  Writ. 
Be  not  afraid  qf  them,  tliat  kill  the  body,  and  after 
that  have  no  more  that  tliey  can  do.  But  I  will  fore- 
warn you  w/tom  you  shall  fear :  fear  him,  who,  after 
lie  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell:  yea,  I  say 
unto  you,  fear  him-\.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  cre- 
ation, any  cure  for  this  fear,  but  repentance  and  faith, 
and  Christian  obedience  to  God's  laws :  and  these  are 
a  perfect  cure.  For  our  blessed  Redeemer  hath  con- 
descended to  die,  that  they  who  believe  in  him  and 
keep  his  commandments  may  live  in  happiness  for 
ever:  or,  to  express  it  in  the  words  of  Scripture, that, 
through  death,  he  might  destroy  him,  that  had  the 
power  qf  death,  that  is,  the  devil:  and  deliver  them, 
who,  through  fear  qf  death,  were  all  their  life-time 
subject  to  bondage  %. 

4.  The  last  trial  of  our  patience,  of  which  I  pro- 

*  9  Tim.  i.  10.  +  Luke  xii.  4,  5.  t  Heb.  ii.  14,  15. 
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posed  to  speak,  is  anger.  With  ourselves  we  are 
seldom  angry  enough,  when  we  do  amiss :  and  yet 
we  may  he  too  angry  at  our  own  faults,  as  well  as 
too  much  grieved  for  them.  Of  this  latter  excess  I 
treated  under  the  second  head;  and  the  observations 
and  directions,  there  laid  down,  may  without  diffi- 
culty be  applied  here.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  dis- 
course only  of  anger  against  others :  and  that  more 
briefly,  because  I  have  lately  treated  that  subject  at 
large.  Take  notice  then  of  the  following  motives 
for  moderating  this  passion.  Impatience  of  pain, 
excess  of  sorrow  and  fear,  hurt  only  or  chiefly  our- 
selves, with  whom  we  have  the  best  right  to  make 
free;  and  seldom  provoke  any  one  else  to  do  us  harm; 
but  excess  of  anger  injures  others,  which  is  a  great 
sin :  and  excites  them  to  revenge,  which  is  a  great 
folly  in  us.  We  have  surely  failings  and  sufferings 
enough  besides;  and  need  not  add  to  them  thus.  But 
indeed,  without  looking  so  far,  anger  in  its  very  na- 
ture is  tormenting:  and  when  immoderate  or  fre- 
quent, sours  our  tempers,  imbitters  our  lives,  wears 
out  our  frame,  lowers  our  character,  lessens  our  influ- 
ence, thwarts  our  interests,  multiplies  our  difficulties, 
hurries  us  into  dangers,  even  of  our  lives,  in  mote 
ways  than  one.  Plainly  therefore  we  are  concerned, 
on  many  accounts,  to  restrain  it  within  the  limits  of 
reason  end  religion,  by  every  method  in  our  power : 
by  serious  considerations  of  duty  to  him,  who  re- 
quires it  of  us,  and  of  gratitude  to  him,  who  is  so 
patient  and  long-suffering  towards  us ;  by  cultivating 
good-will  to  our  fellow-creatures,  by  reflecting  on  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  on  our  own  innumerable 
frailties  and  errors,  in  behaviour  to  others :  which  we 
doubtless  must  wish  to  have  gently  passed  over  by 
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them; rand  therefore  ought  to  be  gentle  ourselves* 
;We. should  endeavour  by  prudent  and  mild  treat? 
xnent  tA  those  with  .whom  we  are  concerned,  by  <B*» 
preet  vigilance  over  them,  by  friendly  instruction 
#nd  admonitions  given  them,  to  prevent  their  acting 
wrongly  by  us:  and,  if  they  do,  notwithstanding,  we 
.shoujd  consider  calmly,  and  without  exaggeration, 
the  degree  of  the  fault  committed,  hear  and  weigh 
.their  defences  and  excuses,  make  use  of  cool  expostu- 
lations^ to  convince  and  reform  them;  and  employ 
others  in  this  good  work,  who  may  be  more  likely  to 
do  it  well  and  successfully,  if  we  have  any  cause  to 
distrust,  our  own  temper  or  weight.  And  amongst 
other  things  we  should  frequently  recollect,  how 
happy  and  pleased  with  ourselves  we  have  been  after- 
wards, when  we  have  resisted  and  overcome  incite- 
ments to  unreasonable  rage,  and  how  miserable  and 
full  of  fruitless  remorse,  when  we  have  yielded  to 
them. 

But  besides  the  directions  more  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  each  of  the  four  temptations  to  be  impa- 
tient, which  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  some  scarcely 
touched  upon  yet,  which  in  a  good  measure  belong  to 
them  all.  One  is,  to  think  often  how  possible  it  is, 
that  more  or  fewer  of  these  temptations  may  sooner 
or  later  come  to  our  share.  Were  we  indeed  to  ima- 
gine it  more  probable  than  it  is,  that  many  of  them 
would,  this  might  sink  our  spirits,  and  weaken  our 
strength ;  our  hearts  failing  us  for  fear,  and  for  look- 
ing after  those  things,  which  perhaps,  are  not  com- 
ing*. But  previously  considering  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  to  what  sort  of  accidents  we  are  liable,  will 
guard  us  against  the  vain  imagination  of  being  ex- 
empt from  evil,  prevent  us  from  being  alarmed,  sur- 

*  Luke  xxi.  £6. 
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prised,  and  cast  down  by  it,  as  though  some  strange 
iking  happened  unto  us*,  and  gradually  reconcile  us 
to  the  lot  of  humanity :  we  shall  be  ready  and  pre-* 
pared  for  whatever  may  fall  out;  recollect  immedi- 
ately that  no  trial  hath  overtaken  us,  but  such  as  is 
common  to  mew\\  and  resist  all  emotions  of  immode- 
rate vehemence,  knowing  that  the  same  evictions  are 
accomplished  in  our  brethren  that  are  in  the  world%. 
Another  direction  is,  that  under  a  long  continuance 
of  pain,  or  grief,  or  fear,  or  provocations  to  anger,  if 
we  find  that  by  the  mere  use  of  arguments  from  pru- 
dence, virtue,  or  religion,  we  cannot  get  the  better  of 
them,  but  are.  in  danger,  of  being  overcome;  we 
should  try  the  effect  of  turning  our  attention  from 
them  for  the  present,  as  well  as  .we  are  able,  to  other 
subjects :  undoubtedly  to  the  best  and  most  valua- 
ble that  we  can;  but  to  any,  that  are  innocent,  rather 
than  grow  fretful,  or  despond.  Only  we  must  never 
take  refuge  in  trifles  out  of  choice ;  but  consider  it 
as  a  mark  of  weakness,  and  cause  of  shame,  that  we 
are  driven  to  them:  and  we  must  beware,  that  they 
never  banish  pious  and  serious  thoughts  out  of  our 
minds,  or  depreciate  them  in  our  esteem. 

Every  one  of  these  rules,  I  trust,  may  assist  us, 
more  or  less,  to  run  with  patience,  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us$,  as  the  Apostle  exhorts.  But  the  great 
assistance  will  be  what  in  the  next  words  he  directs, 
looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Mm,  en- 
dured  the  cross — and  is  set  dotvn  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God%  His  first  disciples  were  enabled 
to  bear  pain,  sorrow,  fear,  provocation,  each  of  them 
in  the  highest  degree,  from  their  cruel  persecutors, 

*  l  Pet.  iv.  12,  t  1  Cor-  x-  ls-  t  l  p*t.  ▼•  9- 

§  Heb.  xii.  1.  ||  Ver.  2. 
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by  considering  him,  that  endured  such  contradiction 
qf  sinners,  lest  they  should  be  wearied  and  faint  in 
their  minds  *.  Well  then  may  we,  who  have  so  much 
less  to  undergo,  possess  our  souls  in  patience  amidst 
it  all.  Indeed  without  patience  we  cannot,  in  the 
lowest  sense,  possess  our  souls;  be  masters  of  our* 
selves,  and  enjoy  even  the  present  being,  which  God 
hath  given  us ;  the  best  things  will  be  tasteless,  most 
things  bitter;  we  shall  torment  ourselves,  and  repine 
against  him.  But  if  we  watch  over  our  hearts,  and 
apply  to  God,  he  will  strengthen  us  with  all  might, 
according  to  his  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience  and 
long-suffering  with  joyfulness  j*:  tribulation  will  work 
patience:  and  patience,  experience;  and  experience, 
hope;  and  hope  will  not  mate  us  ashamed^.  For  not' 
only  shall  we  possess  our  souls  in  comfort  here,  but 
if,  as  St.  James  enjoins,  we  let  patience  have  her  per* 
feet  wor1c\,  we  shall  secure  the  possession  of  endless 
felicity  hereafter.  For  God  will  give  to  them,  who 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory, 
and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  life\\.  There- 
fore, having  heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  with  patience  %:  and  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts 
into  the  love  of  God,  and  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ**.  For  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  may  receive  the 
promise^. 

*  Heb.  xii.  3.     f  Col.  i.  1 1.     J  Rom.  v.  3, 4, 5.     §  James  i.  4. 
||  Rom.  ii.  7.  f  Luke  viii.  15.  ••  2  Thess.  iii.  5.  ft  Heb.  x.  $6. 
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—I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 

to  be  content. 

You  have  lately  been  exhorted  to  the  duty  of  patience: 
which  consists  in  bearing  well  such  things,  as  imme- 
diately and  necessarily  give  uneasiness :  and  now  I 
proceed  to  that  of  contentment  under  such,  as  disturb 
us  only  on  reflection  and  comparison.  One  should 
think,  that  they  who  need  not  suffer  any  thing,  would 
not;  yet  very  often  such,  as  feel  no  positive  evil, 
that  is  worth  naming,  are  very  far  from  being  at  ease. 
Multitudes  are  dissatisfied,  and  some  extremely  mi- 
serable, with  very  little  other  cause  for  it,  than  the 
unreasonable  workings  of  their  own  minds.  Instead 
of  contriving  to  be  as  happy  as  they  can  in  their  con- 
dition, which  is  plainly  the  wise  part,  they  set  them- 
selves to  find  out,  why  they  should  be  wretched  in  it, 
and  accordingly  become  so.  Were  they  only  to 
desire  with  moderation  any  proper  good  thing,  which 
they  have  not,  or  endeavour  with  moderation  to  ob- 
tain it,  this  would  be  always  void  of  blame,  often 
worthy  of  praise :  they  would  be  pleased,  perhaps 
improved  also,  if  they  succeeded ;  and  composed, 
though  they  failed.  But  vain  man  extends  his 
wishes  and  his  claims  far  beyond  these  bounds :  and 
will  enjoy  no  peace  within,  because  he  is  not,  in  this 
or  that  respect,  what  he  might  have  been,  or  what 
others  are.  § 
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But  suppose  he  were  all  that  he  wishes,  how  doth 
he  know,  that  he  should  not  quickly  wish  for  more, 
with  the  same  tormenting  eagerness,  or  that  his  wishes 
would  ever  end  ?  For  there  would  be  just  the  same 
ground  for  new  ones.  His  complaint  at  present  is, 
not  that  he  positively  suffers  any  thing,  but  that  he 
wants  something.  Now  something  is,  and  must  be 
always,  wanting  to  finite  beings,  be  they  raised  ever 
so  high :  else  they  would  be  infinite.  The  fallen  an- 
gels were  unspeakably  above  human  rank ;  yet  they 
felt  a  deficiency,  and  absurdly  repined  at  it :  Heaven 
was  not  good  enough  for  them,  and  so  they  were  cast 
down  to  Hell.  Men  imagine,  that  were  they  but  in 
such  or  such  a  state,  they  should  never  be  tempted  to 
think  of  any  thing  more.  But  this  is  only  a  sign, 
that  they  do  not  know  themselves.  In  proportion  as 
their  situation  was  raised,  their  prospect  would  be  en- 
larged :  and  they  would  long  to  be  masters  of  all 
within  their  view.  Success  would  encourage  them  to 
hope  for  greater  success  yet :  and,  besides,  they  would 
be  disappointed  in  the  felicity  they  promised  them- 
selves from  what  they  have  got ;  but  instead  of  learn- 
ing from  thence,  in  what  real  felicity  lies,  would  go 
on  to  seek  for  it  in  something  else ;  and  be  at  least  as 
remote  from  it,  as  they  were  before.  We  see  this 
perpetually,  or  with  the  smallest  attention  may  see  it, 
in  the  case  of  others  :  and  it  is  astonishing  partiality, 
that  we  cannot  believe  it  would  be  our  own.  Nay, 
perhaps  we  see  it  is  our  own  case,  as  far  as  we  have 
advanced  hitherto  :  and  yet  are  weak  enough  to  ima- 
gine it  would  be  quite  otherwise,  could  we  but  advance 
a  few  steps  more :  whereas  in  truth,  he  that  is  uneasy 
merely  because  Ije  hath  not  all  he  would,  never  will 
be  easy  till  he  grows  wiser. 

Happily  we  none  of  us  disquiet  ourselves  about 
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every  thing  that  we  have  not.  If  we  did,  how  blame- 
able  and  how  pitiable  should  we  be !  We  all  know 
number  of  things,  that  we  should  be  very  glad  of, 
and  yet  can  bear  the  want  of  them  very  well :  and 
why  not  the  want  of  others  as  well  ?  What  is  impos- 
sible, it  would  be  madness  to  covet.  What  we  cannot 
obtain,  is  the  same  in  relation  to  us,  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible in  itself.  Therefore  we  should  never  think 
of  it.  And  what  is  very  unlikely  to  be  got,  should 
scarcely  be  more  minded,  than  if  we  knew  that  abso- 
lutely we  could  not  get  it.  But  you  will  say,  how 
shall  we  put  these  things  out  of  our  minds  ?  Turn 
them  to  something  else.  Recollect  the  comforts  that 
you  have,  and  rejoice  in  them.  All  of  us  have  many 
such.  Reasonably  good  health,  wholesome  food  and 
refreshing  sleep,  a  provision  of  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  a  share  of  its  conveniences,  acquaintance  that 
are  agreeable  to  us,  friends  that  wish  us  well,  and, 
upon  occasion,  would  shew  it,  opportunities  of  easy 
and  cheerful  conversation,  the  good  opinion  and  es- 
teem of  those  about  us,  the  very  sight  of  the  sun  and 
the  view  of  the  face  of  nature,  are  things,  every  one 
of  them  designed  and  fitted  to  give  us  pleasure,  if  we 
would  but  be  so  kind  to  ourselves  as  to  take  it.  Con- 
sciousness, that  through  the  grace  of  God's  holy  Spirit 
we  mean,  and  on  the  whole  behave  well,  persuasion 
that,  through  the  merits  of  his  blessed  Son,  we  are 
interested  in  his  favour,  hopes  that  his  fatherly  pro- 
vidence will  watch  over  us  here,  and  his  goodness 
make  us  perfectly  happy  hereafter,  these  are  blessings 
of  a  higher  order,  which  we  all  may  have ;  and  as  no 
one  ought  to  be,  or  with  reason  can  be,  content  with- 
out them,  so  every  one  surely  may  well  be  content 
with  them ;  and  think  himself  enough  distinguished 
by  such  mercies,  let  him  have  ever  so  few  advantages 
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4bJ  ire  should  accustom  ourselves  to  loolc^ 
do,  on  the  bright  side  of  our  condition; 
to  grow  vain  and  contemptuous  upon  it, 
ji  £e  common  use  that  is  made  of  content* 
fc  kit  to  enjoy  it  with  humble  complacency. 
f^^otU  place  a  just  value  on  all  our  greater  com* 
j^e:  gad  fetch  out  of  the  very  least  as  much  as  they 
jgi  afford  us.     Applying  our  minds  to  become  easy 
-  tftisfied  is  evidently  right :  but  why  should  we 
ourselves  into  being  miserable,  and  resolve  not 
H  be  the  better  for  any  thing,  because  we  have  not 
tfcjgorthat? 

Perhaps  indeed  you  will  allow,  that  grieving  merely 
license  you  are  not  possessed  of  things,  that  are 
plainly  above  you,  is  very  blameable ;  and  will  allege 
that  you  are  not  guilty  of  it ;  that  you  are  willing  to 
be  inferior  both  to  what  you  might  have  been,  and  to 
what  many  others  are.  But  still  you  will  plead,  that 
such  and  such  have  no  title  to  pre-eminence  over  you, 
or  even  equality  with  you :  yet  they  have  obtained  it, 
and  that  you  cannot  bear.  Now  consider ;  these  very 
persons,  who  give  you  dissatisfaction  and  envy,  if  you 
knew  all,  you  might  see  cause  to  pity.  You  know 
not  how  little  delight  they  may  have  in  all  their  seem* 
ing  advantages :  or  what  sufferings  they  may  on  one 
account  or  another  undergo ;  nay,  how  dearly  they 
may  pay  for  what  you  imagine  to  be  a  principal  part 
of  their  felicity.  For  usually  there  are  great  deduc- 
tions to  be  made  from  all  appearances  of  prosperity 
amongst  men ;  and  often  they,  whose  outward  shew  is 
most  admired,  are  the  most  wretched  within.  Indeed, 
though  doubtless  there  are  many,  with  whom  you 
would  wish  to  change  some  things,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  with  whom  you  would  consent  to  an  intire 
change ;  and  take  their  person,  their  age,  their  health, 
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their  temper,  their  situation,  their  employment,  their 
connections,  their  vexations,  their  hazards,  their  cir- 
cumstances of  all  kinds,  for  yours.  And  if  you  scarce 
know,  with  whose  condition  upon  the  whole  you 
would  be  better  pleased ;  why  are  you  not  pleased 
with  your  own  ?  For  surely,  it  would  be  too  unrea- 
sonable to  desire,  that  you  should  pick  and  chuse 
from  each  only  what  you  like,  and  unite  it  all  in 
yourself. 

But  further,  your  condition  is  just  what  it  is,  let 
that  of  others  be  what  it  will :  supposing  they  enjoy 
more,  or  suffer  less,  than  you ;  still  your  enjoyments 
and  sufferings  are  just  the  same,  as  if  this  were  quite 
the  reverse.  And  why  do  you  set  yourself  to  think 
the  contrary,  and  disquiet  yourself  with  a  false  ima- 
gination ?  There  will,  and  there  must  be  inequalities 
in  the  world.  Nothing  can  prevent  it,  but  continual 
miracles :  and  if  it  were  prevented,  and  we  were  all 
on  a  level,  we  should  probably,  on  the  whole,  have 
great  cause  to  be  sorry.  Think  then:  why  is  it 
harder,  that  you  should  be  inferior  to  others,  than 
that  they  should  be  inferior  to  you  ?  Would  your 
state  be  ever  the  better,  if  theirs  were  made  worse  ? 
Would  you  wish  theirs  to  be  worse,  that  you  might 
have  comfort  in  the  comparison?  If  you  would, 
yours  is  already  much  better  than  you  deserve.  Im- 
patience and  excessive  agitation,  under  great  pain, 
sorrow,  fear,  provocation,  is  at  some  times,  and  in 
some  degree,  hardly  possible  to  be  avoided,  and 
therefore  excusable.  But  the  discontent  of  those, 
who  have  no  such  evils  to  complain  of,  is  of  their 
own  choice :  they  might  be  easy  if  they  would.  And 
resolving  not  to  be  so,  because  they  imagine  others 
are  more  so  than  they,  is  not  only  unreasonableness, 
but  ill-will  and  malice.     The  torment  which  they 
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feel,  is  a  guilty  one :  it  punishes  them  justly  here  i 
and  they  will  be  liable,  for  indulging  so  unchristian, 
so  inhuman,  a  temper,  instead  of  rejoicing  with  them 
that  rejoice  *,  to  far  severer  punishments  hereafter.    < 

But  you  will  say  perhaps,  that  your  inferiority  in 
this  or  that  particular  makes  you  despised :  and  who 
can  bear  contempt  ?  But  indeed  scarce  any .  one  ia 
despised  for  being  what  he  is,  and  cannot  help  being, 
but  only  for  affecting  to  be  what  he  should  not  or  can- 
not be.  The  lowest  in  all  respects  may  be  useful ; 
and,  if  they  behave  properly,  will  be  valued  according 
to  their  usefulness.  At  least  they  can  never  deserve 
contempt :  and  the  consciousness  that  they  do  not,  will 
enable  them  to  slight  and  overlook  the  little  they  may 
meet  with :  and  indeed  often  to  despise  those  who 
despise  them.  For  worldly  advantages  only  serve  to 
lessen  the  esteem  of  such  as  use  them  ill :  and  some 
of  the  greatest,  and,  in  their  own  and  the  vulgar  - 
opinion,  the  most  accomplished,  are  often  the  farthest 
of  all  people  from  being  truly  respectable. 

But  probably  you  will  plead  further,  that  the  per- 
sons, who  excite  your  dissatisfaction,  are  vicious,  or 
at  least  unworthy  of  their  pre-eminences  :  and  they 
will  do  harm  with  them,  or  however  little  or  no  good. 
Now  in  all  likelihood  you  think  them  worse,  or  less 
worthy  than  they  are  :  they  may  have  good  qualities- 
with  their  faults,  though  you  are  unwilling  to  see 
them  ;  and  you  certainly  have  faults  with  your  good 
qualities,  though  you  are  desirous  to  overlook  them : 
and  how  much  better  you  are  upon  the  whole  than 
they,  it  may  perhaps  be  neither  easy  nor  safe  for  you 
to  judge.  But  be  they  ever  so  bad,  Providence  may 
over-rule  them,  and  keep  them  from  executing  their 
bad  purposes,  or  may  use  them  for  its  instruments,  to 
correct  the  faults  of  others  that  are  as  bad,  or  exercise 

*  Rom.  xii.  15. 
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the  virtues  of  others,  who  are  much  better ;  possibly 
to  correct  and  exercise  you.  Therefore  do  not  fail 
under  the  trial.  But  is  this  fear  of  their  doing  harm 
the  real  motive  of  your  discontent,  or  only  an  excuse 
for  it  to  others  and  yourself? 

You  will  probably  reply,  that  however  that  be,  had 
you  had  such  and  such  advantages,  which  you  have 
not,  you  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  But 
perhaps  others  will  do  it  in  your  stead :  and  you  may 
if  you  will,  and  you  certainly  should,  take  pleasure 
in  it,  by  whomsoever  done,  and  not  repine  at  it. 
But  it  may  be  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  do 
the  good  you  fancy,  and  would  only  have  brought 
disquiet  on  yourself  by  attempting  it.  Nay,  it  may 
be,  you  would  not  have  attempted  it :  for  difference 
of  circumstances  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
ways  of  thinking  of  the  same  persons ;  and  we  often 
do  not  prove  to  be  what  we  fully  imagined  we  should. 

Still,  at  least,  you  will  say,  what  you  wish  for 
would  make  you  very  happy :  and  therefore  you  re- 
gret the  want  of  it.  But  regret  it  as  little  as  possible, 
and  be  as  happy  as  you  can  without  it.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  scarcely,  perhaps  not  at  all,  happier  than 
you  are.  Multitudes  find  this  to  be  true  every  day  : 
they  obtain  what  they  desire ;  and  very  soon  after,  if 
not  instantly,  perceive  that  their  condition  is  never 
the  better  for  it.  But  they  are  thought  happy,  you 
will  say,  and  admired  or  envied :  and  that  alone  is  a 
desirable  thing.  Now  surely  it  is  very  poor  comfort, 
indeed  it  is  rather  an  aggravation  of  sorrow,  when 
we  feel  our  condition  wretched  or  insipid,  to  have 
it  thought  joyful  and  desirable :  to  be  congratulated 
on  our  situation,  when  we  know  it  is  a  subject  of 
condolance ;  and  so  to  have  pity  from  none,  but  the 
ill  will  of  many,  to  load  us  with  more  uneasiness, 
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when  we  inwardly  groan  under  too  much  already. 
The  wise  king  saith,  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is 
outrageous:  but  who  can  stand  before  envy*1  Our 
desire  of  producing  it  in  others  is  immoral ;  for  it  is 
a  desire  of  giving  them  pain :  and  the  imprudence 
fully  equals  the  guilt.  For  all  pre-eminences,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  with  ostentation  of  them, 
or  too  visible  complacence  in  them,  to  which  all  who 
have  them  are  extremely  subject,  stir  up  malignity 
in  the  observers  of  them :  who  often  find  means  to 
make  those  very  miserable,  whom  they  would  have 
let  alone,  and  suffered  to  go  on  quietly,  if  they  had 
not  been  provoked  by  thinking  them  over-happy. 

But  supposing  the  advantages,  which  you  pine  for, 
whatever  they  be,  would  raise  no  malice  against  you, 
but  only  admiration  of  you:  how  often  hath  that, 
nay  even  the  shadow  of  it,  mere  flattery,  made  per- 
sons vain  and  indiscreet,  misled  them  into  great 
errors,  and  plunged  them  into  grievous  misery. 

Indeed,  without  either,  all  sorts  of  superiority 
carry  their  dangers  along  with  them.  If  you  were 
placed  in  a  higher  station,  perhaps  you  would  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  behave  in  it ;  for  there  are  many  diffi- 
culties in  all  such ;  you  would  be  found  by  others, 
you  would  find  yourself,  in  one  respect  or  another, 
unequal  to  it :  or  if  not,  it  might  tempt  you  to  pride 
and  abuse  of  power.  If  you  were  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  it  might  lead  you,  for  it  hath  led  many,  either 
to  endless  desires  of  still  more ;  or  to  expensiveness 
and  thoughtless  extravagance,  that  would  end  in  dis- 
tress; or  to  sensuality  and  vicious  indulgences,  or 
to  contemptible  indolence  and  uselessness.  Accom- 
plishments of  persons  expose  the  possessors  of  them 
to  immoderate   self-esteem,    to   neglect   of  useful 

*  Prov.  xxvii.  4. 
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attainments,  to  dissipation  of  their  time,  often  in  the 
unfittest  company,  to  improper  freedoms,  to  great 
hazards  of  their  reputation  and  their  innocence. 
Health  and  strength  encourage  men  to  venture  upon 
irregularities,  that  prove  ruinous  to  both,  and  to 
their  fortunes  at  the  same  time ;  whilst  they,  whom 
infirmity  obliges  to  be  careful,  prolong  their  days  in 
comfort.  Strength  of  genius,  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge, often  bewilder  persons  in  fruitless  researches, 
or  prompt  them  to  dangerous  and  hurtful  singulari- 
ties of  opinion :  quickness  of  parts  and  agreeableness 
in  conversation,  frequently  betray  them  into  grievous 
imprudences  of  various  kinds,  contrary  to  their  own 
interest,  to  the  peace  of  those  around  them,  to  piety, 
morals;  and  common  decency. 

But  whatever  may  happen  to  others,  you  think  you 
should  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  these  pre-eminences, 
and  avoid  all  the  evils  incident  to  them.  But  why 
do  you  think  so  ?  You  are  just  of  the  same  make 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  liable  to  all  their  frail* 
ties.  Your  confidence  in  yourself  is  a  mark,  not  of 
ability,  but  of  weakness  and  ignorance  in  a  point  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  If  you  were  but  humbler, 
you  would  be  much  safer :  and  one  material  source 
of  safety  would  be,  content.  For  discontent  brings 
people  into  mischiefs  innumerable.  It  is  a  painful 
state  in  itself:  preys  upon  the  spirits,  deadens  the 
sense  of  every  enjoyment  in  life,  sours  the  temper, 
and  produces  great  wickedness,  as  well  as  misery. 

Displeasure  with  their  own  condition  tempts  many 
to  aim  at  bettering  it  unlawfully,  by  force  or  fraud : 
and  dreadful  must  the  uneasiness  be,  which  can  drive 
them  to  a  method  of  relief  so  evidently  criminal.  For 
however  some  may  pretend  they  cannot  see  what 
tight  others  have  to  enjoy  so  much  more  of  the  world 
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than  themselves ;  yet  let  but  any  one,  who  hath  less 
enjoyment  of  it,  apply  this  reasoning  to  them,  and 
act  upon  it,  then  they  can  perceive  exceeding  plainly, 
that  his  dislike  of  his  own  circumstances  in  any  re- 
spect, is  no  manner  of  reason,  or  excuse,  for  his  using 
other  than  honest  means  to  mend  them.  For  why 
should  their  property,  their  character,  their  quiet, 
suffer,  because  he  is  uneasy  ?  And  yet,  what  dreadful 
havock  is  there  often  made  of  all  these  from  na  bet- 
ter a  motive!  The  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth 
ravage  nations,  murder  and  distress  millions;  the 
powerful  and  wealthy,  of  lower  degree,  oppress  and 
injure  their  fellow-creatures  in  more  ways,  than  can 
be  reckoned  up,  merely  to  obtain  advantages,  perhaps 
to  which  they  have  no  title,  certainly  which  they  of 
all  men  least  need,  solely  because  they  cannot  rest 
without  them ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  have 
no  satisfaction,  worth  naming,  from  them.  And  in 
lower  life,  what  numbers  are  there,  who  disturb  their 
neighbours,  to  a  great  extent  sometimes,  and  put 
things  in  a  ferment  all  around  them,  only  to  carry 
some  point,  which  possibly  they  ought  not  to  carry; 
or  which  is  of  little  use  to  them ;  nay,  it  may  be, 
only  to  grieve'some  innocent  object  of  their  resent- 
ment, or  to  find  any  employment,  rather  than  none, 
which  may  divert  for  a  time,  the  inward  chagrin, 
that  devours  them!  So  baneful  are  the  fruits  of 
discontent. 

But  when  it  is  not  carried  so  far,  it  is  often  very 
blameable :  as  when  it  incites  men  to  importune  and 
teaze  others  for  favours,  to  which  they  have  no  suf- 
ficient pretensions;  which  is  giving  them  trouble, 
sometimes  a  great  deal,  without  any  right  to  do  it 
And  then  the  next  step  usually  is,  complaining,  and 
being  angry,  and  wanting  to  be  revenged  on  such,  as 
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have  not  done  every  thing  for  us  that  we  wanted ; 
though  possibly  they  have  done  more  than  we  care  to 
own :  or  they  know  or  find  they  cannot  do  what  we 
wish,  or  are  no  way  obliged  to.it,  or  have  obligations 
to  the  contrary ;  as  they  easily  may,  of  more  kinds 
than  one. 

But  even  supposing  we  strive  to  keep  our  discon- 
tent to  ourselves,  yet  if  it  rise  within  us  to  envy 
against  others,  this  is  a  great  sin.  Barely  indeed 
feeling  our  own  disadvantages  or  disappointments, 
the  more  strongly  on  the  view  of  another  person's 
pre-eminence  or  success,  is  hardly  avoidable,  and 
may  be  nearly  or  quite  innocent.  Wishing  our  own 
condition  were  as  good,  as  we  take  his  to  be,  is  not 
wishing  ill  to  him,  but  only  well  to  ourselves.  But 
if  we  grieve,  not  that  we  do  not  enjoy  what  we  would, 
but  that  he  doth ;  or  secretly  rejoice  in  the  sight,  or 
the  thought  of  any  misfortune,  that  may  bring  him 
down  lower  and  nearer  to  us :  not  only  we  shall  be 
tempted  to  do  ill,  if  we  can,  to  one  whom  we  wish 
ill  to ;  but  the  wish  itself  is  malice,  unprovoked  by 
any  injury,  (for  his  superiority  to  us  is  no  injury ;) 
the  directly  contrary  disposition  to  that  love  and 
good  will,  which  is,  under  all  provocations,  the  great 
precept  of  humanity  and  of  the  Gospel. 

Nay  further,  though  we  feel  no  malevolence  at  all 
against  any  one  else,  yet  if  the  comparative  disad- 
vantages of  our  condition  fill  us  with  emotion  and 
inward  agitation,  we  are  still  in  a  wrong  state  of 
mind.  It  may  seem  perhaps,  that  our  desire  of  any 
thing,  apprehended  to  be  good,  must  be  strong,  in 
proportion  as  we  apprehend  it  to  be  a  great  good. 
But  in  reality,  we  have  no  desire  at  all  for  things 
that  are  quite  above  us ;  partly,  to  be  sure,  because 
we  have  no  distinct  notions  of  them ;  but  partly  also, 
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because  we  look  on  them  as  not  belonging  to  us* 
Now  would  we  but  consider  whatever  we  certainly 
cannot  have,  in  the  same  light,  and  whatever  we  pro- 
bably cannot  have,  in  pearly  the  same,  it  would  save 
us  great  uneasiness  and  guilt.  The  condition  of 
many,  who  are  much  discontented  about  it,  is  in  truth 
almost  as  good  as  this  world  admits ;  for  it  doth  not 
admit  any  high  happiness :  and  what  can  they  get 
then  by  disquieting  themselves  that  it  is  not  better  ? 
moderate  desires  will  excite  reasonable  endeavours  to 
mend  it,  if  there  appears  room :  and  immoderate  ones 
will  only  add  vexation.  Sometimes  the  vehemence 
of  our  pursuit  is  the  very  cause  that  we  miss  our  aim. 
And  were  it  always  the  likeliest  way  to  success,  yet 
when  disappointments  happen,  as  they  will  frequently 
happen,  it  must  aggravate  the  sorrow  of  them  very 
greatly.  Nay,  mere  delays  may  give  eager  spirits 
much  more  pain  before  they  attain  their  ends,  than 
the  attainment  will  ever  give  them  pleasure  afterwards. 
For  every  one  experiences  what  yet  no  one  will  be* 
lieve,  against  the  next  time,  that  the  largest  increase 
of  worldly  advantages  is  commonly  little  or  no  in- 
crease, but  often  a  diminution,  of  self-enjoyment: 
though  indeed  were  this  otherwise,  bringing  down 
our  wishes  to  reason  is  so  much  the  surer  and  more 
practicable  method  of  being  easy,  than  bringing  every 
thing  to  yield  to  our  wishes,  that  it  scarce  needs  the 
further  recommendation  of  being  the  more  virtuous 
method  also. 

Still,  paying  some  attention  to  our  wordly  interests, 
is  a  requisite  part  of  wisdom :  and  it  may  be  very 
blameable,  not  to  stretch  o\it  our  hand  and  take  what 
Providence  offers.  But  to  covet  with  earnestness,  and 
pursue  with  impetuosity,  an  object  that  seems  to  fly 
from  us,  when  God  alone  knows  what  it  may  prove, 
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if  we  should  overtake  it,  is  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally, presumptuous  and  rash.  Yet  this  is  the  course 
that  we  commonly  take.  Whatever  we  see  others 
follow,  we  follow  too,  just  as  fast,  without  asking 
ourselves  why ;  encourage  our  wild  fancies,  instead 
of  checking  them;  fill  our  hearts  with  imaginary 
wants,  and  become  as  eager  for  multitudes  of  things 
one  after  another,  all  which  we  might  do  very  well 
without,  as  if  the  whole  felicity  of  our  being  con- 
sisted in  them.  If  men  allow  themselves  in  such 
behaviour,  all  that  success  can  do  for  them,  is  to  en- 
gage them  still  deeper  in  the  same  folly.  For  these 
cravings  have  no  end,  and  therefore  should  be  curbed 
and  quieted  in  the  beginning. 

But  though  men  are  not  vehemently  agitated  by 
discontent,  yet  if  they  are  dejected  and  sunk  by  it, 
mourn  over  the  disadvantages  of  their  condition,  and 
live  in  a  state  of  affliction,  be  it  ever  so  calm  affliction, 
on  account  of  them,  even  this  is  by  no  means  right. 
It  may  indeed  sometimes  be  in  a  great  measure,  mere 
bodily  disease :  or  it  may,  when  the  degree  of  it  is 
low,  be  the  fault  of  one  who  is,  on  the  whole,  vir- 
tuous and  good.  But  still  it  shews  an  undue  attach- 
ment to  the  world,  yet  unfits  persons  at  the  same 
time  both  for  the  comforts  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the 
duties  to  be  done  in  it.  If  indulged  to  any  consider- 
able length,  it  may  disorder  not  only  the  temper,  but 
the  understanding.  And  to  strange  lengths  it  some- 
times runs  in  people,  of  whom  one  must  think,  that  if 
they  have  cause  to  lament,  it  is  hard  to  say,  who 
hath  cause  to  be  satisfied. 

%  Or  suppose  the  various  disadvantages  of  men  to 
be  as  great  as  they  think  them ;  yet  happiness  doth 
not  arise  from  outward  circumstances,  or  the  accom- 
plishments usually  admired :  else  how  unspeakably 
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happy  would  the  rich  and  great,  the  learned  and  in- 
genious, the  beautiful  and  gay  be,  who  all,  at  times, 
confess  themselves  to  be  far  from  it ;  and  how  misera- 
ble the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  God  be  thanked,  relish 
their  being  very  comfortably!  Every  state  hath  not 
only  its  inconveniences,  but  its  consolations :  and  the 
discontented  would  se$  this,  if  they  did  not  perversely 
look  solely  at  the  formbr  in  their  own  case,  and  the 
latter  in  that  of  others :  magnify  what  they  themselves 
want,  and  under-rate  what  they  have;  over- value 
what  their  neighbours  enjoy,  and  forget  to  make  al- 
lowance for  what  perhaps  they  suffer.  We  know  the 
worst  of  the  condition  we  are  in :  but  what  evils  be- 
long to  that  which  we  wish  to  be  in,  we  know  not 
Besides,  every  one  cannot  have  every  thing,  that  he 
desires,  and  where  is  the  greater  hardship,  that  we 
should  fail  of  it,  than  that  others  should :  Many  ap- 
pear or  succeed  better,  it  may  be :  but  many  also  not 
near  so  well.  Would  they  have  cause  to  be  wretched, 
were  they  in  our  circumstances  ?  If  not,  why  have 


we? 


But  further  yet :  perhaps  our  disadvantages  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves  :  possibly  it  is  our  virtue  and  our 
honour  that  keeps  us  back  from  what  we  long  for : 
and  surely,  the  possession  of  good  qualities  ought  to 
give  us  more  pleasure,  than  any  disappointments 
owing  to  them  should  give  us  pain.  Or  possibly 
some  fault  of  ours  produces  what  we  complain  of : 
our  negligence  or  expensiveness  brings  us  into 
straits,  our  imprudences  create  us  difficulties,  our  ill 
temper  makes  things  uneasy  around  us,  our  irregu- 
larities impair  our  health  and  spirits :  correct  these 
errors  instead  of  repining  at  their  consequences,  and 
all  will  be  well. 

It  may  be  you  will  say  indeed,  that  you  have  endea- 
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turns,  will  prevail  over  us  :  but  through  Christ :  who 
*'rengtheneth  us,  we  can  do  all  things  *.    To  him  we 
owe  our  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  corneal  and 
well  may  we  be  easy  with  an  inferior  share  of  worldly 
advantages :  for  the  best  of  us  deserve  none.    From 
™  Proceeds  all  the  good,  that  we  think  or  do  :  and 
surely  we  have  no  title  to  greater  abilities  in  any  res- 
pect, than  he  bestows  on  us.     On  him  depend  our 
nopes  of  future  happiness :  and  the  lowest  place  in  it 
is  too  high  for  us.    Yet  we  know  not  how  far  we  may 
advance  in  spiritual  attainments  by  modest  persever- 
ance. We  may  be  enabled  in  time  to  out-do  both  our- 
selves and  others,  and  be  rewarded  accordingly.  But 
however  that  proves,  it  may  abundantly  suffice  us  ally 
that  we  shall  make  our  calling  and  election  sure  %,  and 
enter  into  some  degree  of  the  joy  of  our  Lord  §,  in 
return  for  our  faithful  improvement  of  the  talents 
committed  to  us,  be  they  more  or  fewer,  if  in  aw 
honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  we  keep 
it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience  \\,  though  it  be 
in  very  different  proportions,  some  an  hundredfold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty  1f . 

*  Phil,  iv.  1 3.  t  Matth.  iii.  7.  J  2  Pet.  i.  1 0. 

§  Matth.  xxv.  21.         j|  Luke  viii.  15.  f  Matth.  xiii.  8. 
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I  became  dumb,  and  opened  not  my  mouth  ;for  it  was 

thy  doing. 

It  would  be  our  wisdom  and  our  duty,  though  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  religion,  to  bear  the  sufferings 
of  life  with  patience,  and  submit  to  the  inequalities  of 
it  with  contentment.  I  have  therefore  hitherto  in- 
forced  upon  you  the  practice  of  these  two  virtues, 
chiefly  from  prudential  and  moral  considerations, 
though  I  could  not  altogether  forbear  adding  some 
inducements  of  piety  also.  But  these  last  are  both 
so  superior  to  the  former,  and  so  necessary  in  human 
circumstances,  that  I  must  now  dwell  upon  them 
distinctly. 

Pains  of  the  body,  and  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  may, 
sometimes  be  so  grievous,  that,  had  we  no  invisible 
sovereign  to  obey,  and  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  after 
death,  it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  to  con- 
tinue in  life.  At  least  we  should  undergo  in  it  a 
great  deal  of  misery,  with  few  and  poor  consolations. 
Those  indeed,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  are  in 
many  cases  of  considerable  use  by  themselves :  in  all 
cases  they  may  be  of  service,  when  combined  with 
reflections  of  a  higher  nature.  And  our  groveling 
minds  are  often  more  affected  with  feeble  reasons, 
that  are  level  to  them;  than  with  strong  ones,  that 
seem  above  them:  or  however  may  be  best  quieted  a 
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while  by  a  previous  use  of  the  former,  till  they  can 
be  raised  to  an  ability  of  applying  the  latter.  And 
humanity  requires,  that  even  the  weakest  aid  be 
called  in:  but  at  the  same  time,  that  the  principal 
stress  be  laid  on  the  firmest  support ;  else  what  wiH 
be  the  consequence  ?  only  indeed  what  most  of  us  in 
our  turns  have  probably  experienced.  We  have  been 
told  that  grieving  would  not  help  us,  without  being 
told  what  would;  and  so  have  been  left  to  grieve  on. 
We  have  been  told,  that  sooner  or  later  our  sufferings 
would  abate,  which  is  small  satisfaction  in  the  mean 
while;  or  that  they  would  be  short,  because  our  lives 
are  so,  which  is  leaving  us  to  be  miserable,  as  long  as 
we  are  any  thing.'  We  have  been  told  perhaps,  that 
pain  is  no  evil,  and  virtue  is  its  own  reward  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  are  actually  feeling  the  con- 
trary :  or  that  others  were  as  wretched  as  we,  or  even 
more  so ;  as  if  that  could  make  our  wretchedness, 
cease.  We  have  been  bid  to  turn  our  thoughts  from 
our  sorrows  to  amusements :  when  we  could  not,  if 
we  would;  and  possibly  should  have  abhorred  to  do 
it,  if  we  could.  Sage  maxims  and  counsels  of  various 
and  contradictory  sorts,  have  Been  urged  upon  us, 
which  had  no  authority  or  weight  to  make  their  way 
into  our  hearts :  but  we  have  remained  in  the  condi- 
tion which  poor  Job  expresses  to  his  friends :  I  have 
heard  many  such  things:  miserable  comforters  are  ye 
allm.  Or  though  men  have  ever  so  few  sufferings, 
yet,  without  religious  views,  they  may  have  so  few 
enjoyments,  and  those  so  low,  that  a  rational  soul 
must  disdain  them,  and  feel  its  existence  to  be  in- 
sipid and  unsatisfactory.  Or,  however  content,  upon 
force,  to  acquiesce  after  a  sort  in  our  own  condition, 
we  may  still  either  be  persuaded,  that  the  general 

.  •  Job.  xvi.  2. 
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state  of  things  upon  the  whole  is  wrong  and  unhappy, 
or  douht  so  greatly  whether  it  be  right  and  good, 
that  the  world  may  appear  very  gloomy  and  com- 
fortless to  a  benevolent  mind. 

If  therefore  we  desire  to  pass  through  it  with  com- 
placency, we  must  extend  our  thoughts  further,  like 
the  Psalmist  in  the  text ;  and  consider  ourselves,  as 
in  the  hands  of  God :  for  then,  whatever  happens,  or 
whatever  is  wanting,  to  us  or  to  any  one,  we  shall 
see  cause  to  submit  to  it  composedly,  and  placidly, 
without  objecting,  I  became  dumb,  and  opened  not 
my  mouth :  for  it  was  Thy  doing. 

The  Creator  of  all  things  is  evidently,  as  such,  Lord 
of  all  things :  and  hath  a  right  to  place  us  in  what 
station,  and  expose  us  to  what  accidents  he  pleases ; 
provided  the  being,  which  he  hath  given  us,  be  not,  on 
the  whole,  without  our  fault,  worse  than  not  being. 
For  who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against  God? 
shall  the  thing  formed  say  unto  him  that  formed  it, 
why  hast  thou  made  me  thus*?  Is  it  not  lawful  for 
him  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  \  1  he  can  have 
no  need,  no  temptation  to  use  us  unjustly :  and,  with- 
out any,  we  never  use  one  another  so :  which  know- 
ledge alone  is  enough  to  produce  in  us  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  dutiful  submission.  If  what  we  dislike 
in  our  condition  were  the  effect  of  mere  chance  or 
fatal  necessity,  we  might  rebel  in  our  hearts  against 
it  But  a  principle  of  yielding  to  the  lawful  autho- 
rity of  an  Almighty  Ruler  is  part  of  human  nature. 
Our  circumstances  perhaps  are  disadvantageous,  or 
even  our  sufferings  great.  But  if  we  look  diligently 
into  our  temper  and  behaviour,  have  we  not  deserved 
all  that  we  undergo,  have  we  not  deserved  much 

*  Rora.  ix.  20.  +  Mattb.  xx.  15. 
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worse  t  And  if  so,  surely  we  should  say  in  our 
hearts,  with  poor  penitent  Eli,  it  is  the  Lard;  let  him 
do  what  seemeth  him  good*:  and  with  Jeremiah, 
wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the 
punishment  qf  his  sins?  Let  us  search  and  try  our 
ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord\.  Perhaps  also, 
the  uneasiness,  which  we  feel,  whether  inflicted  for 
our  transgressions  or  not,  is  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  comforts  that  we  enjoy.  Our  impatience  may 
lead  us  into  great  mistakes  in  this  matter :  but  God  is 
liable  to  none.  Or  if,  at  present,  wretchedness  pre* 
ponderates,  he  can  easily  make  us  a  compensation, 
either  here  or  hereafter :  nay,  if  justice  requires  it, 
he  certainly  will.  And  it  is  good,  that  a  man  should 
both  hope,  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  qf  the 
Lord%.  In  the  midst  of  heathen  darkness  indeed, 
there  may  to  some  have  seemed  cause  of  doubt, 
especially  on  trying  occasions,  whether  the  adminis- 
tration of  things  were  just  or  not ;  and  supposing  it 
to  be  so  on  the  whole,  whether  it  was  or  could  be  so 
in  regard  of  each  particular  person.  Now  these,  the 
more  love  and  zeal  they  had  for  what  was  right,"  the 
more  they  must  be  dissatisfied  with  what  appeared  to 
be  wrong :  and  therefore  might  be  excusable  in  a  de- 
gree, if  they  murmured  against  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  towards  themselves,  or  others.  Some 
again,  impatient  of  the  evils  of  this  life,  ignorant  of 
the  means  of  procuring  strength  to  bear  them,  and 
perhaps  also  doubtful  at  best  of  another  to  reward 
them,  might,  without  any  heinous  depravity,  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  thinking  themselves  allowed  or 
even  called,  by  the  author  of  their  beings,  to  put  a 
voluntary  end  to  them,  whenever  they  were  oppressed 

*  1  Sam.  iii.  18.  f  I*m-  «»•  39,  40.  %  Lam,  Hi.  26. 
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by  sufferings  hard  to  support.  But  in  the  clearer 
light  of  our  days,  either  of  these  dispositions  would 
be  unspeakably  more  criminal. 

Yet,  were  we  only  to  believe,  that  God  will  do  us 
no  wrong,  our  submission  to  his  will,  though  it  might 
well  be  full  of  the  profoundest  reverence,  would  not 
be  accompanied  with  the  highest  degree  of  esteem. 
But  happily  he  hath  also  shewn  us  great  kindness. 
For  every  pleasure  that  we  enjoy,  every  capacity  of 
receiving  pleasure  that  belongs  to  our  inward  or  out- 
ward frame,  proceeds  from  his  bounty.  And  how  do 
.we  commonly  behave  upon  it  ?  Yield  ourselves  up 
to  his  disposal  with  a  chearful  trust  in  him  ?  No  : 
repine  and  complain,  that  he  hath  not  done  more  for 
us,  or  that  he  doth  not  continue  to  us  all  that  we 
ever  had.  But  every  thing  is  more  than  we  are  in- 
titled  to.  We  have  no  property  in  any  thing :  we 
ourselves  are  his  property.  Our  very  being  is  not 
our  own :  He  bestowed  it,  and  whatever  we  possess 
in  it,  and  that  only  during  pleasure  :  he  may  allow  us 
a  few  comforts,  or  mix  with  them  as  many  afflictions 
as  he  will.  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  lutnd  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil* 9  All  that  he 
•granted,  he  may  withdraw  at  any  time :  and  our  con- 
cern is  only  to  say  with  Job,  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord\.  He  might  have  made  any  one  of  us  the  very 
lowest  of  his  creation :  and  if  the  meanest  of  the 
works  of  his  hands  hath  a  claim  to  more  than  he  hath 
vouchsafed,  it  hath  an  equal  claim  to  more  without 
end :  and  if  it  is  not  bound  to  resignation  at  present, 
can  never  be  bound  to  it  in  any  situation  at  all. 

But  though  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  absolute,  we 
know  not  that  he  ever  uses  it  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 

*  Jobii.  10.  f  Jobi.  21. 
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The  Scripture  tells  us  in  express  terms,  that  he  doth 
not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men*. 
And  to  think,  that  he  limits  the  happiness  of  the  least 
happy  of  his  creatures  without  a  cause,  would  he  en- 
tertaining a  disrespectful  notion  of  his  glorious  attri- 
butes. Manifold  as  his  works  are,  yet  in  wisdom 
Math  he  made  them  allf,  and  the  earth  is  full  of  the 
goodness  qf  the  Lord%.  The  farther  men  see  into 
whatever  he  hath  done  or  appointed,  the  more  evi- 
dence they  discern  of  foresight  and  skill,  of  bounty 
and  mercy :  and  therefore  ought  firmly  to  believe 
they  take  place,  even  where  they  see  them  not. 
Such  and  such  things  we  are  apt  to  imagine  might 
have  been  contrived  more  for  our  particular  advan- 
tage. Yet  perhaps  we  mistake :  and  what  we  wish 
either  could  not  have  been  at  all,  (for  many  things 
may  be  impossible,  which  we  do  not  perceive  to  be 
so)  or  would  not  have  been  the  better  for  us.  Our 
insight  into  consequences  reaches  but  a  very  little 
way.  In  multitudes  of  cases  we  are  full  as  ignorant 
of  what  would  be  for  our  benefit,  as  children  are  of 
what  would  be  for  theirs,  and  ought  therefore  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  will  and  the  knowledge  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  as  we  expect  them  to  acquiesce  in  ours. 

But  supposing  that  granting  every  one  of  our  de- 
sires would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  us :  yet  the  Lord 
is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works%.  Very  often  it  is  visible,  that,  if  we  succeed 
in  our  wishes,  others  must  fail  in  theirs :  were  we  to 
have  this  or  that  advantage,  they  must  be  under  pro- 
portionable disadvantages.  And  why  is  it  not  as 
consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God 
to  regard  their  interests,  as  ours  ?    Perhaps  we  de- 

*  Lam.  iii.  83.  t  Psalm  civ.  24. 
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serve  it  no  better,  perhaps  not  so  well.  Or  if  we  did, 
or  if  it  appeared  not  who  would  be  hurt  by  greater 
indulgence  to  us,  it  doth  not  follow,  that  no  one 
would ;  and  that  no  inconvenience  to  any  part,  or 
in  any  respect,  would  arise  from  it  In  this  wide 
world  the  connections  of  things  are  innumerable: 
and  may  be  very  important,  where  they  are  abso- 
lutely hidden  from  our  view,  who  probably  discern 
but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  them.  Subordina- 
tions are  necessary  in  every  system  of  every  kind. 
The  low  rank  and  helplessness  of  many  creatures  fits 
them  for  our  use ;  our  advantages  proceed  from  their 
sufferings ;  from  the  very  sufferings  which  we  inflict 
on  them;  yet  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  this :  and 
how  know  we,  what  advantages  may,  some  way, 
though  quite  different  and  quite  inconceivable  to  us, 
proceed  from  our  low  rank  and  our  sufferings  ?  And 
as  God  hath  wisely  and  kindly  made  so  many  orders 
of  beings  beneath  us ;  why  may  it  not  be  as  wisely 
and  kindly,  notwithstanding  we  are  ignorant  on  what 
account,  that  he  hath  made  us  just  such  as  we  are, 
and  no  higher  or  happier  ? 

But  though,  in  all  likelihood,  we  can  see  only  a 
few  of  the  reasons  of  God's  ways,  yet  several  we  may 
see,  at  least  in  some  measure.  For  instance:  he 
governs  the  world  by  general  laws.  On  some  occa- 
sions indeed  he  hath  openly  departed  from  them,  and 
wrought  miracles :  on  many,  we  have  cause  to  think 
he  secretly  restrains  and  varies  them  for  gracious 
purposes,  or  just  correction:  but  were  he  not  to 
observe  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  we 
should  neither  know,  what  to  expect,  nor  how  to  pro- 
ceed. If  solid  bodies  did  not  weigh  downwards,  if 
bodies  in  motion  did  not  communicate  their  motion 
to  others,  if  winds  had  not  a  strong  force,  if  rain 
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Was  net  ctffried  about  hy  them,  if  fire  did  not  heat 
and  consume,  if  sharp  instruments  did  not  cut,  the* 
whole  filiate  of  feature  would  he  disordered,  and 
stop,  If  what  tends  to  destroy  our  lives  or  our 
healths  did  not  give  us  pain,  we  should  take  no 
sufficient  care  to  avoid  it  If  any  one  thing  almost* 
that  we  know,  were  to  fiul  of  commonly  producing 
its  natural  effect*  very  general  mischiefs*  or  howeve* 
inconveniences,  would  follow :  and  yet,  if  they  are 
left  to  produce  their  effects,  grievous  distresses  to 
particulars*  from  time  to  time*  must  he  the  conse- 
quence. Therefore  we  should  learn  to  respect  the 
regulations  of  Providence,  though  occasionally  we 
infer  hy  them.  We  honour,  if  we  are  at  all  rea*o*» 
able,  whatever  laws  of  our  country  we  know  to  be 
for  the  common  good,  though  often  greatly  opposite 
to  our  own  private  interest :  and  surely  less  honour 
eannot  be  due  to  the  laws  of  Heaven. 

He,  who  could  make  such  a  world  as  this,  may 
doubtless  have,  throughout  hid  conduct  of  it,  wise 
and  good  ends  in  his  view,  of  which  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly form  any  conception.  Were  God  to  question 
us,  as  once  he  did  Job ;  Where  wast  thou,  when  I 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  declare,  if  thou  hast 
understanding  * :  our  answer  must  be,  what  one  of 
his  friends  acknowledged,  we  are  cf  yesterday,  ami 
know  nothing  -\ :  or  as  the  book  of  Wisdom  expresses 
it  more  largely ;  What  man  is  he,  that  can  know  the 
counsel  qf  God;  or  who  can  think,  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is  9  For  the  thoughts  of  mortal  men  are 
miserable,  and  our  devices  are  but  uncertain^.  In- 
deed creatures  of  our  own  rank,  only  of  abilities  per- 
haps  a  little  superior,  lay  schemes  of  which  we  should 
never  have  the  least  notion,  and  compass  them  by 

*  Job  xxxviii.  4.  f  J°b  v*"»  9*  t  Wisd.  ix.  13,  14. 
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methods  which  we  should  never  suspect,  if  we  wtte 
not  told  them.  Now  God  hath  not  told  us  all  his 
ways,  and  all  the  reasons  of  them.  Therefore  with 
respect  to  many  things,  we  most  apprehend  him  to 
say  to  us,  as  the  blessed  Jesus  did  to  Peter :  What 
I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shtdt  know  here* 
qflet*.  If  we  observe  with  attention,  and  enquire 
with  humility,  we  shall  find,  sooner  or  later,  in  va* 
rious  instances,  even  while  we  continue  on  this  earth, 
that  seeming  evil  is  real  good  in  some  respect  or 
other*  But  a  future  life  will  draw  back  the  veil  from 
multitudes  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and  shew  us 
beauty  and  order,  where  nothing  appeared  to  us  but 
horror  and  confusion.  Yet  even  then  we  must  not 
expect  to  know  the  whole :  nor  are  the  highest  angels 
capable  of  fathoming  all  the  depths  of  the  universal 
providence  of  the  only  wise  God\. 

Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen%:  and 
implicit  faith  is  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  duties  of 
creatures  to  their  Creator.  We  pay  it  to  men  like 
Ourselves  every  day :  and  contentedly  trust  our  for- 
tunes, our  healths,  our  lives,  with  them,  in  conse* 
quence  of  it ;  notwithstanding  they  may  often  mfc 
take,  nay  sometimes  mean  us  ill.  Surely  then,  with- 
out a  single  murmur,  without  the  least  hesitation,  we 
may  trust  every  thing,  trust  body  and  soul  with  God* 
For  are  they  wiser  and  better,  are  we  wiser  and  bet- 
ter, than  he  ?  Are  we  not  safer  in  his  hands,  than  in 
our  own  t  He  doth  not  do  all  for  us,  that  we  wifeh. 
But  perhaps  we  wish  indiscreetly  for  what  would  be 
much  harm  to  us*  Or  if  not,  we  think  it  very  fitting, 
that  our  servants  and  inferiors  when  we  command 
them,  should  undergo  a  great  deal  for  the  accom* 

•  Johrt  xiii.  7.        t  Horn,  xvi-  27.   1  Tim.  i.  1ft.    Jude,  ver.  *5. 
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plishment  of  our  purposes ;  and  that  multitudes  of 
persons,  when  required  by  authority,  should  risque 
every  thing  dear  to  them,  for  the  general  welfare : 
why  is  it  not  fitting  then,  that  we  in  our  turn,  should 
both  give  up  satisfactions,  and  bear  uneasinesses,  to 
serve  the  good  purposes  of  God  ?  We  are  willing,  I 
hope,  to  suffer  more  than  a  little  for  our  friends,  for 
our  country,  for  our  prince :  why  should  we  not  be  as 
willing  to  suffer  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  mankind, 
and  the  system  of  which  we  are  part,  when  the  Sove- 
reign of  all  demands  it  ?  We  see  not  indeed  perhaps, 
in  what  manner  our  sufferings  or  our  disadvantages 
benefit  others,  or  make  the  general  state  of  things 
better.  But  here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  qf  the 
saints  *.  Thus  they  have  the  means  of  shewing  pa- 
tience in  every  situation,  built  on  the  faith,  that  all 
things  are  conducted  well.  So  far  they  are  conducted 
well  for  us,  that  in  our  lowest  and  most  afflicted 
condition,  when  the  face  of  God  seems  hid  from  us, 
his  eye  watches  over  us ;  and  while  his  hand  is  hea- 
viest upon  us,  it  is  leading  us  to  our  proper  share  of 
happiness.  Therefore^  as  the  Apostle  exhorts,  be 
content  with  such  things  as  ye  have :  for  he  hath  said, 
I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee  f.  But  all 
matters  are  conducted  in  the  highest  degree  well  for 
the  whole :  and  doubting  it  is  thinking  ill  of  our  hea- 
venly Father;  for  which  we  can  never  have  cause. 
Nothing  can  win  upon  him  to  do  wrong,  nothing 
deter  him  from  doing  right,  nothing  resist  his  power; 
nothing  mislead  his  judgment,  nothing  escape  his 
attention,  who  sees  through  the  universe  at  once. 
He  hath  fixed  the  proper  laws  and  limits  for  ever^ 
part,  and  we  have  no  claim  to  be  exempted.  There- 
fore when  we  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  object,  to  be 

*  Rev.  xiii.  10.  +  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
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moved  with  indignation,  and  tear  ourselves  in  our 
anger,  as  Job's  friends  accuse  him  of  doing,  we  should 
check  our  vehemence,  as  they  check  his,  by  asking, 
shall  the  earth  be  forsaken  for  thee,  and  the  rock  be 
moved  out  of  its  place  *  ?  Shall  the  foundations,  on 
whi<?h  the  great  system  of  nature  stands,  and  by 
which  its  good  state  is  preserved,  be  shaken  for  the 
seeming,  or  the  real,  benefit  of  this  or  that  person  I 
If  of  any  one,  why  not  of  every  one :  for  what  are  we 
more  than  others  ?  And  then  nothing  can  follow*  but 
universal  inconsistence  and  confusion. 

Still  the  duty  of  submission  to  God's  good  pleasure 
doth  not  require  from  us  insensibility ;  for  we  cannot 
be  insensible,  of  what  we  undergo,  or  what  we  want, 
or  what  superior  advantages  others  enjoy.  It  doth  not 
forbid  us  to  think  the  present  state  of  things,  were  we 
not  to  look  beyond  it,  irregular  and  disorderly ;  pro- 
vided we  look  on  it  as  part  of  a  regular  whole,  that  is 
worthy  of  its  Author.  For  the  afflictions  and  ine- 
qualities of  this  life  are  a  strong  argument  for  a  future 
one.  And  though  entertaining  too  low  an  opinion  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  appears  now  in  the 
administration  of  the  world,  may  often  proceed  from 
a  bad  temper,  and  produce  or  strengthen  impious 
opinions ;  yet  some  may  undervalue  or  dislike  beyond 
reason  what  they  see,  merely  because  they  conceive 
they  are  bound  to  excite  in  their  hearts  the  highest 
possible  esteem  of  what  they  hope  for :  and  these, 
though  mistaken,  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  reli- 
gious. Again:  thinking  with  complacency,  how 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  us,  were  Heaven  to  change 
our  lot  in  this  or  that  respect,  or  place  us  in  the  con- 
dition of  this  or  that  person ;  nay,  wishing  it  were 
actually  done,  provided  the  wish  be  formed  on  the 

•  Job  xviii.  4. 
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condition,  that  such  wen  His  will,  who  knows  best  s 
•ay,  though  that  condition  be  not  always  explicitly 
in  our  thoughts,  yet  if  we  are  habitually  disposed 
never  absolutely  to  desire  that  may  be,  which  Ood 
sees  fit  should  not  be,  we  are  still  within  the  bounds 
of  innocence.  Indeed  the  further  we  suffer  our  fan- 
cies and  inclinations  to  carry  us  in  this  road,  the  more 
Slippery  ground  we  continually  tread  upon :  but  thus 
ftr  we  may  advance,  and  not  fall.  In  cases  of  posi- 
tive sufferings  we  may  take  yet  another  step :  may 
bemoan  ourselves,  though  not  complain  of  God ;  may 
express  in  our  devotions  what  he  knows  we  cannot 
but  feel,  and  lay  before  him  our  natural  cravings  of 
relief.  For  thus  David,  after  the  ftillest,  and  un- 
doubtedly sineerest,  professions  of  resignation,  made 
in  the  text,  immediately  subjoins,  take  away  thy 
stroke  from  me :  I  am  even  consumed  by  mean*  of  iky 
heavy  hand  *.  Thus  also  good  persons  in  all  ages 
have  sought  and  found  ease  by  submissive  appli- 
cations to  the  throne  of  mercy.  And  if  sometimes 
expostulations  have  escaped  them,  which  seem  not 
submissive  enough,  their  cooler  thoughts  have  doubt* 
less  corrected  them,  and  no  failure  can  be  entitled  to 
a  more  favourable  construction.  But  if  our  condi- 
tion be  a  tolerably  comfortable  one  or  might  be  such, 
if  we  would  let  it :  then  we  have  much  more  need  to 
lower  and  suppress  our  desires  of  farther  advantages, 
than  to  inflame  them  by  turning  them  into  prayers. 
Not  that  we  sin,  if  we  endeavour  to  raise  ourselves 
into  a  still  more  agreeable  situation,  or  if  we  intreat 
Ood  to  bless  our  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  judges  it 
convenient.  Resignation  is  very  different,  not  only 
from  despondence,  which  rather  implies  dissatisfac- 
tion and  distrust,  but  from  indolence,  whioh  may  be 
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totally  destitute  of  any  sentiment  of  piety.  And 
though  Jttt  indolent  person  can  perhaps  be  more 
easily  resigned,  yet  an  aetive  one  can  be  more  certain, 
whether  he  is  so  in  reality,  and  from  a  principle  of 
conscience.  But  the  activity  exerted  by  us,  when  in 
good  circumstances,  to  improve  them  into  better, 
should  always  be  accompanied  with  peculiar  modera- 
tion of  desire :  and  if  we  may  lawfully  pray  at  all  to 
be  rich  or  great,  or  in  any  respect  eminent  and 
admired ;  -  we  ought  certainly  to  pray  with  far  more 
earnestness,  that  we  may  have  nothing  that  will  en* 
danger  our  piety  or  virtue :  but  may  always  be  humr 
ble  and  contented,  and  pleased  with  whatever  the 
distributing  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  allots  us. 

Indulging  ourselves  in  the  contrary  dispositions, 
is  disputing  with  God  the  government  of  his  own 
world :  and  either  denying  him  to  be  wise  and  good, 
or  wishing  that  he  were  not,  but  would  order  things 
ill  for  the  whole,  that  our  share  might  be  more  to  our 
mind.  Now  what  a  dreadful  sort  of  spirit  is  this,  and 
where  can  it  end  ?  Therefore  let  us  be  satisfied  with 
the  {dace  which  he  hath  assigned  us,  and  bear  quietly 
the  burthens  which  he  hath  laid  upon  us.  We  often 
submit  with  very  little  reluctance  to  the  treatment 
which  we  receive  from  unjust  men  :  why  should  we 
not  submit  without  any  to  the  pleasure  of  a  per- 
fectly just  God  ?  Could  he  ever  be  partial  in  our 
favour,  he  might  afterwards  change  his  mind,  and  be 
partial  against  us,  and  so  we  never  could  be  secure  of 
any  thing.  But  now  his  righteousness  standeth  like 
the  strong  mountains,  which  cannot  be  overturned ; 
at  the  same  time  that  his  judgments  are  like  the  great 
deep  *,  which  eannot  be  fathomed.  Clouds  and  dark* 
ness  sure  round  about  him:  but  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment we  the  habitation  of  his  throne  \. 
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Some  persons,  it  may  be,  are  tempted  to  repine 
not  so  much  at  any  want  of  happiness  or  feeling  of 
misery,  which  they  experience  themselves ;  as  at  the 
getferal  quantity  of  wretchedness  and  prevalence  of 
wickedness,  which  they  observe  in  the  world.  My 
feet  were  almost  gone,  my  treading*  had  well  nigk 
dipt.  And  why  f  I  was  grieved  at  the  wicted,  I  do 
also  see  the  ungodly  in  such  prosperity*.  And  indeed 
concern  on  this  account  seems  not  only  on  many  oc- 
casions useful  in  human  circumstances,  but  insepar- 
able in  human  nature  from  benevolence  and  love  of 
virtue.  But  this  is  only  because  our  nature  is  im- 
perfect For  God  sees  infinitely  more  bad  things 
than  we  do,  and  feels  an  infinitely  stronger  disappro- 
bation of  them,  considered  in  themselves.  Yet  they 
cause  not  the  least  diminution  of  his  happiness.  For 
he  knows,  that  through  the  direction  of  his  wise  pro- 
vidence, they  will  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  good: 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  believe  it :  and  be  in- 
fluenced by  that  faith,  as  far  as  we  are  able.  But 
many  pretend,  and  perhaps  imagine,  that  they  are 
deeply  concerned  at  the  growth  of  crimes,  and  the 
discouragements  and  decay  of  goodness,  when  in 
truth  their  chief,  if  not  only,  sorrow  is,  that  their 
party  is  not  uppermost,  or  their  friends  have  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  or  such  as  they  dislike,  have :  and  were  but 
these  things  otherwise,  the  world  might  be  as  bad  or 
worse  than  it  is,  without  their  being  in  the  least 
uneasy  at  it.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  care  very 
little,  whether  right  or  wrong  behaviour  prevails 
amongst  men,  and  dignify  their  blameable  indifference 
with  the  specious  name  of  resignation.  Now  both 
these  faults  must  be  avoided.  The  cause,  in  which 
we  are  zealous,  ought  to  be  that  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures :  and  for  this  we 
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should  have  all  the  zeal,  that  will  excite  us  to  such 
behaviour  in  support  of  it,  as  belongs  to  our  station. 
But  we  must  neither  attempt  any  thing  beyond  pro- 
per bounds;  nor,  if  our  jus  test  attempts  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, and  appearances  in  any  particular  case,  or  in 
genera],  are  ever  so  bad,  must  we  either  think  ill  of 
God ;  or  worse  of  men,  than  they  deserve ;  or  give 
way  to  impatience,  or  despair,  or  immoderate  grief; 
but  meekly  commit  ourselves,  and  every  thing,  to  him 
that  judge  th  righteously  *.  Before  we  perceive  what 
the  event  of  our  endeavours  will  be,  we  may  enter- 
tain hopes ;  but  they  must  be  conditional,  if  the  Lord 
wiU-\,  not  absolute;  and  moderate,  not  vehement. 
When  we  are  disappointed,  if  our  desires  were  such 
as  we  need  not  have  formed,  we  may  justly  be  ex- 
pected to  give  them  up  intirely :  if  they  were  founded 
in  our  nature,  some  involuntary  concern  will  be  felt ; 
and  instead  of  being  terrified  at  it,  as  heinous  guilt, 
we  should  gently,  yet  studiously,  check  it,  as  mere 
weakness.  But  the  notion,  that  we  either  ought  or 
may  allowably  indulge  ourselves  in  dissatisfaction  or 
grief,  is  utterly  to  be  rejected.  And  the  sooner  and 
the  more  completely  we  quiet  every  painful  feeling, 
and  bring  our  minds  to  a  calm  acquiescence  in  the 
good  pleasure  of  God ;  the  better  we  are,  and  the 
happier  it  will  be  for  us. 

Other  motives  to  bear  evil  patiently  and  contentedly 
are  to  be  sought  for  from  different  quarters,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  require :  are  often  hard  to 
find:  and  when  found,  have  often  small  weight  and 
influence.  But  resignation  to  the  will  of  our  gracious 
heavenly  Father,  is  one  and  the  same  inducement, 
that  naturally  presents  itself  to  our  thoughts;  is 
equally  suited  to  all  occasions ;  and  while  it  awes  us 
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ike  consideration  of  his  absolutely  sovereign 
authority,  soothe*  us  with  the  assurance,  that  though 
h*  nam  griff*  yet  he  wtfi  km*  cvmpaama,  according 
to  the  multitude  qf  hi*  mercie*  *,  Again :  resistance 
to  the  purposes  of  our  fellow«ereatures  may  fro* 
qucntly  prevail :  but  reluctance  against  those  of  our 
Maker  never  can.  Therefore  sentiments  of  dutiful 
submission  spare  us  the  pain  of  unavailing  inward 
struggles,  lessen  every  suffering,  prepare  us  for  eveary 
trial  If  we  will  not  yield  with  meekness  to  the  dis<- 
posal  of  God,  how  shall  we  bear  injuries  from  on* 
another}  how  indeed  shall  we  refrain  from  being  inr 
jurious ;  when  our  interests  and  inclinations  prompt 
us  ?  The  practice  of  self-denying  duties,  without 
leaning  on  Heaven  for  support,  is  too  hard  a  task  for 
human  nature.  But  such  as  not  only  believe  the  pre* 
cept,  but  have  formed  themselves  to  feel  the  im- 
pressions of  resignation,  are  in  proportion  superior 
to  all  difficulties.  Their  spirits  are  calm ;  and  instead 
of  plunging  rashly  into  deeper  distresses  and  even 
guilt,  as  the  impatient  do,  they  find  their  way,  if  any 
one  can  be  found,  out  of  every  perplexity.  By  ex- 
cluding eager  hopes  and  high  desires  of  earthly  good, 
this  pious  principle  excludes  also  jealous  envy,  keen 
resentment,  tormenting  fears,  bitter  disappointments, 
and  final  dislike  of  every  thing.  He  that  gives  him* 
self  up  into  the  hands  of  God,  with  unfeigned  appro- 
bation of  the  divine  conduct  in  whatever  may  befall 
him,  will  act  as  he  ought  in  all  emergencies,  with  up- 
rightness and  alacrity,  with  courage  and  honour; 
will  suffer  with  a  composed  and  even  temper ;  will 
thus  give  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  religion,  and 
vindicate  the  dispensations  of  providence  to  man- 
kind.   Nor  can  it  fail,  but  so  dutiful  a  subject  to  the 
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King  of  all,  so  faithful  a  confessor,  so  ready  a  martyr, 
if  need  be,  in  his  cause,  will  obtain  from  him  the 
strongest  consolation  here,  and  the  amplest  recont- 
pence  hereafter.  Therefore,  let  us  pray  earnestly 
for  this  blessed  disposition,  and  improve  ourselves  in 
it  by  continual  exercises  of  rational  devotion :  stir  up 
our  faith  and  our  love,  when  they  languish :  recover 
our  steps,  whenever  they  had  well-nigh  slipped*: 
put  our  trust  tn  the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good;  de* 
light  in  him,  and  he  shall  give  us  our  hearts  desire: 
commit  our  way  unto  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass:  bring  forth  our  righteousness  as  the  light,  and 
cur  judgment  as  the  nowaday  \. 

*  Psalm  Ixxiii.  £.  f  Psalm  xxxvii.  3—6. 
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Giving  thanks  always  far  all  things  unto  God  and  the 

Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lard  Jesus  Christ. 

I- 
I  have  endeavoured,  in  three,  discourses,  to  instruct 

you  in  the  duties  of  patience;  contentment,  and  re- 
signation :  each  rising  higher  than  the  other  in  the 
scale  of  right  disposition,  and  advancing  further  from 
mere  virtue  into  the  superior  region  of  piety.  Happy, 
in  comparison  of  others,  are  such  as  possess  these 
attainments  in  any  good  degree :  but  even  they  have 
another  step  to  take ;  for  yet  shew  I  unto  you  a  more 
excellent  way*.  It  is  not  sufficient,  that  we  bear 
sufferings  of  every  kind  with  all  the  composure, 
which  our  nature  admits :  that  we  reflect  on  the 
various  disadvantages  of  our  respective  conditions 
without  repining ;  that  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  the 
just  and  wise  disposal  of  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the 
universe :  we  are  bound  also  to  feel  gratitude  and 
express  thankfulness  to  our  heavenly  Father  continu- 
ally for  whatever  in  the  course  of  his  providence  be- 
falls us ;  and  this  we  are  to  perform,  as  disciples  of 
his  blessed  Son  and  Saviour.  Let  us  consider  dis- 
tinctly the  several  parts  of  this  most  sublime  precept: 
for  certainly  higher  we  cannot  go. 

I.  We  are  to  give  thanks  always  to  God. 

II.  We  are  to  do  it  for  all  things. 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  31. 
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III.  We  are  to  do  it  in  the  name  of  out  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

I.  We  are  to  give  thanks  always  to  God  and  the 
Father. 

The  different  orders  of  sensible  beings  were  cre- 
ated every  one  for  such  a  degree  of  happiness,  as  God 
saw  to  be  most  for  the  good  of  the  whole :  and  rational 
beings  were  created  to  confess  and  celebrate  his 
bounty  to  themselves  and   the  rest  of  the    world. 
Giving  glory  is  the  due  return  for  having  experienced 
goodness.    It  is  therefore  necessarily  expected  from 
us  by  him,  who  hath  made  all  things  for  himself*; 
and  must  require  them  to  answer  the  end,  for  which 
they  were  formed.    We  are  sensible  it  is  extremely 
wrong  and  unworthy,  when  we  fail  of  owning  the 
favours,  which  we  receive  from  each  other.    And 
what  shocking  baseness  is  it  then  to  forget  his  libera- 
lity, who  hath  given  us  Ijfe  and  breath  and  all  things, 
richly  to  enjoy -\  I    For  how  inconsiderable  is  what- 
ever any  one  of  us  can  do  for  the  person  whom  he 
loves  best,  compared  to  what  God  hath  done  for  us 
all !     Our  very  capacity  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
our  fellow-creatures  proceeds  from  our  Creator,  as 
well  as  every  other  source  of  joy,  which  we  feel  to 
spring  up  within  ourselves.    And  we  feel  much  less ' 
of  both,  than  we  might  and  ought    We  are  so  taken 
up  and  disquieted,  with  imaginary  or  small  misfor- 
tunes, with  uneasiness  and  pains  for  the  most  part 
very  supportable,  with  groundless  or  excessive  dis- 
contents and  resentments,  with  needless  pursuits,  and 
immoderate  hopes  and  fears,  that  we  suffer  multi- 
tudes of  satisfactions,  which  Providence  brings  per- 
petually in  our  way,  to  pass  by  us  unperceived  or 
unnoticed.    Yet  many  of  them  we  should  find  to  be 
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great  blessings ;  for  we  frequently  overlook  the  tery 
greatest  that  we  have :  the  means  granted  us  by  rea- 
son and  Scripture,  situated  as  we  are  in  a  land  of 
light  and  liberty,  of  improving  in  religious  know- 
ledge, in  lightness  of  heart  and  goodness  of  life ;  the 
delights  of  social,  and  in  particular  of  domestic 
friendliness ;  the  continual  feasts,  which  mere  health 
and  strength  afford,  if  they  are  enjoyed  with  cautioot 
innocence*  pfudent  activity,  and  a  cheerful  equality 
of  temper.  Inconsiderately  throwing  away,  or  su+ 
pinely  disregarding,  such  bountiful  provisions  for  our 
well-being,  is  surely  the  most  dreadful  waste,  of 
Which  we  can  be  guilty*  But  even  the  lower  benefits* 
entertainments,  and  amusements  of  life,  even  those  6f 
them  in  which  all  persons  may  share,  such  as  the 
very  opening  of  our  eyes,  and  looking  around,  such 
as  the  use  of  every  one  of  our  senses,  may  give  us, 
though  singly  but  little  matters,  yet  being  incessantly 
within  our  reach,  arise  on  the  whole  to  a  vast  amount. 
We  do  receive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  them : 
and  we  might  receive  much  more,  if  we  would  frame 
our  minds  to  observe  and  be  pleased  with  the  several 
objects  and  occurrences,  that  present  themselves  to 
us  almost  every  moment* 

But  unhappily  even  they,  who  imagine  they  are  the 
most  judiciously  attentive  to  enjoy,  from  what  they 
like,  or  from  every  thing  about  them,  all  that  they  can* 
are  very  apt  to  consider  but  few  things,  if  any,  as 
matter  of  thankfulness  to  God.  Yet  evidently  nothing 
which  we  have  cause  to  think  in  any  degree  good, 
ought  to  escape  being  considered  in  this  view.  For 
he  is  the  sole  original  fountain  of  good,  of  every  sort 
of  good :  not  only  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of 
all  comfort  *,  with  respect  to  our  higher  expectations; 
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but  the  Giver  of  ram  and  fruitful  season*,  Jtt&ng  our 
hearts  with/ami  and  gladness* ;  who  openeth  his 
hand,  and  saHsfteth  the  desire*  the  very  lowest  desire 
of  every  living  things .   Now  would  we  but  reflect  on 
our  various  enjoyments  in  this  light ;  afe  marks  and 
instances  of  the  good-will  and  kindness  of  the  great 
Lord  of  all ;  as  presents,  which  lie  graciously  conde* 
scends  to  make  u* ;  it  would  raise  the  worth  and  dig* 
nity  6f  them  inexpressibly ;  It  would  impress  us  with 
the  strongest  conviction  of  their  guilt,  who  when  they 
hum  God,  gtorjfy  him  not  as  God,  neither  are  thank* 
JidXi  ^  would  inspire  us  with  a  most  pleasing  love 
and  reverence  to  him,  preserve  us  very  powerfully 
from  sinning  against  him  by  the  abuse  of  his  own 
gifts;  and  support  us  under  whatever  we  might 
suffer  in  this  world,  by  the  assurance  that  he,  of 
whose  bounty  we  have  so  large  experience  here,  hath 
ttessings  infinitely  superior  in  store  for  us  hereafter. 
Let  us  therefore  stir  up  and  cherish  in  our  breasts, 
ft  habit  of  constant  thankfulness  to  Heaven :  bear 
Always  in  our  thoughts  the  value  of  those  faculties 
and  powers  of  body  and  mind  with  which  we  are 
endowed,  of  the  health  and  ease  which  we  enjoy  or 
have  enjoyed,  and  remember  that  He  it  is  who  made 
us>  and  not  we  ourselves  %>    Let  us  reckon  over  the 
manifold  comforts,  and  accommodations  of  life,  the 
relations  and  friends,  the  agreeable  acquaintance,  the 
Uat  esteem,  of  which  we  are  possessed,  and  con- 
sider that  all  these  are  the  donations  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence.   Let  us  raise  our  views  higher :  contemplate 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  our  redemption ;  of  the 
precepts,  the  examples,  the  promises  of  holy  writ ; 
the  instructions  given  us  by  God's  ministers  in  public, 
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by  good  persons  and  goodbooks  in  private;  the 
freedom  which  we  and  all  around  us  have  of  wor- 
shipping our  Maker,  according  to  our  consciences. 
Let  us  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  the  security  of  our 
persons  and  properties  from  oppression  in  all  other 
respects,  as  well  as  this :  that  the  whole  exercise  of 
civil  authority  over  us,  is  legal  and  mild ;  that  no  one 
will  or  can  harm  us,  jfwe  are  follower*  qf thai  which 
is  good*.  Let  us  compaif  our  own  condition  in  these 
particulars,  with  that  of  the  multitudes  elsewhere, 
indeed  of  most  men  throughout  the  earth,  who  sit  in 
darkness  and  bondage,  temporal  and  spiritual.    Yet 
Ihven  they  have  cause  to  praise  God.    For  the  most 
deficient  in  worldly  advantages  have  many  consola- 
tions, if  they  will  attend  to  them  properly :  the  most 
ignorant  shall  he  accountable  only  in  proportion  to 
their  means  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  faulty  shall 
be  judged  with  every  due  allowance  to  the  propensif  i 
ties  of  their  nature,  and  the  prejudices  of  their  edu- 
cation.   But  how  much  more  liberal  is  our  share  of 
whatever  pertains  unto  life  and  godliness^:  and  what 
pleasure  should  we  take  in  paying  suitable  acknow- 
ledgments !  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house; 
they  will  be  always  praising  thee\. 

But  besides  being  thankful  to  God,  always,  we 
ought, 

II.  To  be  thankful  to  him^br  all  things. 

That  the  gift  of  life,  taking  the  whole  of  it  together, 
is  justly  a  ground  of  thanksgiving,  we  cannot  question, 
without  questioning  also  the  goodness  of  the  giver. 
Yet  whether  we  are  indeed  thankful,  and  to  what 
degree,  for  the  sum  total  of  it  united,  we  should  do 
well  to  examine  ourselves.  But  the  Apostle  expressly 
enjoins  us  to  be  so  for  each  part  separately.    Be  it 
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ever  so  afflictive,  we  have  deserved  much  worse :  and 
therefore  ought  to  bless  our  merciful  Father,  that  the 
blow  came  no  sooner,  that  it  was  no  heavier,  that  it 
was  repeated  no  oftener.  But  then,  besides,  the 
same  Apostle  hath  told  us,  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  who  lore  God*.  We  are 
-extremely  prone  to  think  otherwise,  when  any  un- 
pleasing  occurrence  befall*  us ;  and  to  say  with  good 
old  Jacob,  All  these  things  are  against  me\.  But  as 
he  found  most  unexpectedly,  that  the  grievances, 
which  he  bemoaned,  were  the  very  instruments  of  his 
happiness  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  days :  gtf 
have  very  many  since,  and  so  very  possibly  may  wil 
experience  the  like  unforeseen  connection.  I  have 
shewn  you,  in  speaking  on  the  subjects  related  to  this, 
from  what  evils  our  sufferings  or  disadvantages  often 
preserve  us,  what  benefits  they  often  procure  us. 
Indeed  we  frequently  acknowledge,  that  to  such  or 
such  a  misfortune  or  disappointment  we  are  indebted 
for  our  escape  from  destructive  dangers,  or  our  at- 
tainment of  most  desirable  blessings.  But  we  might 
discern  many  more  events  of  this  nature,  would  we 
look  for  them :  and  we  should  believe  there  are  such 
very  commonly,  when  we  cannot  see  them.  It  is  an 
act  of  duty  owing  to  him,  whose  power  and  wisdom 
can  easily  bring  good  out  of  evil:  and  an  act  of 
prudence,  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  as  the  sure 
way  of  turning  every  gloomv  appearance  into  a 
cheerful  one. 

And  were  our  troubles  and  crosses  never  to  end  in 
augmenting  our  temporal  welfare,  yet  they  may  and 
will,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  contribute  to  a  far 
greater  felicity,  our  moral  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment.    Sometimes  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  their 

*  Rom.  viii.  28.  t  Gen,  xlii.  SO. 
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medicinal  and  salutary  tendency:  often  we  might 
perceive  It  by  the  help  of  a  little  serious  considera- 
tion :  and  they  may  be  extremely  requisite,  when  at 
the  time  we  perceive  it  not.  For  both  our  outward 
dangers  and  mur  inward  weaknesses  are  very  com- 
monly  unseen  oy  us :  whence  we  imagine  ourselves 
to  be  in  perfect  safety,  while  we  are  really  in  immi- 
nent hazard.  But  the  Great  Physician  of  our  souls 
knows  our  true  and  whole  state :  and  it  is  unspeak- 
able goodness  in  him,  to  apply  the  remedies,  be  they 
ever  so  rough,  which  our  case  demands,  and  a  due 
Regimen  observed  on  our  part  will  render  effectual. 
When  a  needful,  but  harsh  operation  is  prescribed  to 
be  performed  on  us  by  one  of  our  fellow-creatuTes, 
though  we  are  sensible  we  must  feel  from  it  exquisite 
pain,  yet  we  chuse  to  undergo  it,  we  desire  to  have 
it  completely  gone  through  without  sparing  us ;  an4 
even  during  the  smart,  we  bless  the  skilful  hand,  that  + 
inflicts  the  wound.  Surely  then  we  should  bear  as 
willingly,  at  least,  the  chastenings  of  the  Lord,  and 
neitlier  faint  nor  murmur  when  we  are  rebuked  qf 
him.  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  lie  clmsteneth  ;  and 
scourgeth  every  son,  whom  he  receiveth* . 

The  worldly  advantages,  that  we  have  wished  for 
in  vain,  might  not  only  have  failed  to  produce  in  us 
a  due  sense  of  gratitude  towards  God,  which  alone 
would  have  been  heinous  guilt,  but  might  have 
tempted  us  to  irregularities,  to  pride,  to  injurious 
behaviour,  to  a  ruinous  choice  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  for  our  portion :  whereas  the  uneasinesses  and 
sorrows,  that  we  groan  under,  may  secure  us  from 
vicious  courses,  may  teach  us  humility  and  com* 
passion,  may  raise  our  affections  above  earthly  objects. 
Before  I  was  afflicted,  saith  the  Psalmist,  I  went 

*  Heb.  xii.  5,  6. 
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astray:  but  now  I  have  kept  thy  word.  Jt  is  good 
for  me  that  I  have  been  qfflicted,  that  I  might  learn 
thy  statutes*.  No  chastening  for  the  present,  6aith 
the  Apostle*  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous: 
nevertheless,  afterwards,  it  yielde%  the  peaceable 
fruits  qf  righteousness  unto  tJiem,  which  are  exer- 
cised thereby  f.  If  men  be  holden  in  cords  of  qffliction, 
saith  Elihu  in  Job,  then  God  sheweth  them  their  work, 
and  their  transgressions,  that  they  have  exceeded :  he 
openeth  their  ear  to  discipline;  and  commandeth,  that 
they  return  from  iniquity.  If  they  obey  and  serve 
him,  they  shall  spend  their  days  in  prosperity 9  and 
their  years  in  pleasure  %. 

Whatever  makes  us  better,  will  ordinarily  make  us 
happier  even  now.  For  our  faults  and  follies  are 
what  usually  bring  op  our  troubles :  and  in  that  case 
amendment  is  the  likeliest  way  to  remove  them,  and 
prevent  more.  Or  suppose  it  proves  otherwise,  mere 
consciousness  of  amendment  will  administer  no  small 
consolation.  And  as  there  is  very  commonly  pitiable 
wretchedness  hid  under  shewish  prosperity,  so  there 
may  be  sweet  tranquillity  of  mind  under  sore  cala- 
mities. In  the  multitude  qf  the  sorrows  that  I  had  in 
my  heart,  thy  comforts  have  refresJied  my  soid\.  In- 
nocence gives  great  joy  in  the  midst  of  sufferings : 
why  may  not  piety,  superadded  to  innocence  or  to 
penitence,  give  greater  ?  Few,  alas,  are  qualified  for 
such  feelings ;  and  therefore  the  mention  of  them  may 
seem  strange :  but  as  they  are  perfectly  rational,  we 
may  justly,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  believe 
God  to  excite  and  strengthen  them  in  devout  minds 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  abundantly  an 
over-balance  to  the  heaviest  pressures  of  this  life. 

#  Psalm  cxix.  67*  72.  t  Heb.  xii.  11. 
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Or  ifthey.be  not,  the  Christian  temper,  formed  and 
cultivated  within  us  by  the  means  of  these  pressures, 
will  fit  us  for  higher  rewards  in  the  life  to  come.  So 
that  indeed  the  burthens,  which  our  Maker  lays  upon 
us,  are  intended  by  him,  who  knoweth  out  frame,  and 
whereof  we  are  made*,  as  a  requisite  preparation  for 
our  truest  good :  that  we  may  be  strengthened  with 
all  might,  according  to  his  glorious  power,  unto  pa- 
tience and  long-suffering  with  joyfulness;  and  give 
thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  maheth  us  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  \. 
Were  we  but  influenced  by  this  consideration  as  we 
ought,  we  should  say  to  God  with  pleasing  wonder, 
What  Job  saith  by  way  of  discontented  expostula- 
tion. What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldest  magnify 
him  thus ;  that  thou  shouldest  set  thine  heart  upon 
him;  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him  every  mornings 
and  try  him  every  moment J? 

But  supposing  the  trials  we  undergo  should  not 
improve  our  virtues  at  all,  yet  they  must  be  deemed 
a  very  severe  exercise  of  them :  and  even  were  such 
exercise  to  impair  some  of  them  a  little ;  provided  it 
be  not  through  undutiful  misbehaviour  under  them, 
but  merely  from  weakness,  contrary  to  our  wills  and 
best  endeavours,  undoubtedly  every  single  circum- 
stance of  our  case  will  be  equitably  considered  in  our 
favour.  It  is  true,  our  most  laborious  service  hath 
no  merit  in  it :  but  through  the  unmerited  goodness 
of  God,  if  we  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  if 
Jesus  Christ  %,  we  shall  be  plentifully  recompensed 
by  the  captain  of  our  salvation  ||.  For,  as  St.  Paul 
triumphantly  expresses  it,  }All  things  are  for  our 
sokes,  every  dispensation  of  Providence  is  designed 

*  Psalm  ciii.  14.  f  Col.  i.  11,  12.  J  Job  vii.  17, 18. 
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to  increase  our  future  blessedness,  that  the  abundant 
grace  may,  through  the  tlianksgiving  of  many,  re- 
dound  to  the  glory  of  God.  For  our  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory*.  Therefore 
let  us,  like  him,  as  well  as  we  can,  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tions: knowing  tJiat  tribulation  worketh  patience ;  and 
patience,  experience;  and  experience,  hope;  and  hope 
maketh  not  ashamed^. 

Still  we  are  by  no  means  to  run,  either  wilfully  or 
carelessly,  into  unnecessary  troubles ;  or  expose  ourr 
selves  by  indolence  and  neglect  to  unnecessary  losses, 
failures,  and  disappointments:  for  under  such  we 
have  no  promise  that  Heaven  will  support  us,  or 
make  us  the  least  compensation  for  them.  But  when 
the  hand  of  Providence  brings  them  on,  God  isfaithr 
ful,  who  will  not  staffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  we 
are  able%\  and  since  he  will  also  reward  us  for  bear- 
ing what  he  strengthens  us  to  bear,  well  may  we 
count  it  all  joy,  when  led  by  him,  we  fall  into  divers 
temptations^. 

Joy  of  this  kind  indeed,  will  unavoidably  be  mixed, 
in  our  weak  natures,  with  an  allay  of  uneasiness,  and 
probably  no  small  one.  But  be  it  ever  so  great,  were 
it  enough  to  extinguish  for  the  present  all  feeling  of 
pleasure  and  thankfulness  intirely ;  yet  we  may  cer- 
tainly reflect,  that  we  have  cause  to  be  pleased  and 
thankful,  if  we  could.  And  this  alone  will  make  our 
worst  sufferings  much  more  tolerable,  than  if  we 
were  to  consider  them  as  so  much  evil  without  any 
thing  to  counterbalance  it.  Besides,  by  looking  on 
every  thing  in  so  animating  a  view,  appearances  will 
gradually  change  for  the  better,  the  vigour  of  our 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  15.  17.  t  Rom.  v.  2 — a. 
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minds  will  augment,  and  we  shall  come  to  smile  at 
events,  that  formerly  would  have  terrified  and  over- 
whelmed us.  But  this  is  wholly  on  supposition, 
that,  with  our  heartiest  efforts,  we  join  our  most 
earnest  prayers  for  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need*. 
The  attacks  upon  us  are  often  sudden,  violent,  and 
long:  our  own  abilities,  we  have  had  but  too  much 
proof,  are  inconsiderable ;  and  apt  to  fail  us  the  most, 
when  we  depend  on  them  with  the  fullest  confidence. 
But  the  divine  assistance  can  enable  us  to  do  every 
thing:  and,  though  our  beginnings  be  feeble,  yet,  if 
we  sincerely  trust  in  God,  and  faithfully  exert  the 
powers  he  will  give  us,  out  of  weakness  we  shall  be 
made  strong-^,  and  not  only  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us\,  but  greatly  rejoice  that  now 
for  a  season,  if  need  be,  we  are  in  heaviness  through 
man(fold  temptations;  well  knowing  the  gracious  in- 
tention of  our  heavenly  Father  to  be  this,  that  the 
trial  of  our  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ  §. 
Let  us  therefore  seriously  and  often  recollect  not 
only  the  monstrous  ingratitude  of  repining,  and  the 
very  blameable  unreasonableness  of  despondency, 
but  the  strong  obligation  of  being  as  thankful  for 
all  things,  as  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  will  permit. 
Indeed  merely  using  pious  words  of  thankfulness  for 
afflictions,  insincerely,  without  any  correspondent 
sense  of  what  we  utter,  would  be  an  affectation,  dis- 
gustful to  men,  and  provoking  to  God.  But  forming 
our  hearts,  in  the  degree  that  we  are  able,  to  the 
real  spirit  of  it,  is  one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  in- 
ward devotion.  As  we  are  imperfect  in  every  duty, 
we  shall  in  all  likelihood  be  more  peculiarly  imperfect 

•  Heb.  iv.  16.  t  Heb.  xi.  34. 
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in  so  exalted  and  difficult  a  one :  and  we  should  not 
be  dejected  on  finding  that  we  are.  But  neither 
should  we  ever  cease  either  praying  or  endeavouring 
to  attain,  what  is  in  truth  a  valuable  part  of  the 
temper  of  Heaven.  When  we  come  thither,  we  shall 
clearly  perceive  the  usefulness  of  our  most  exquisite 
sufferings  here,  and  praise  God  for  them  to  eternity ; 
therefore  let  us  be  persuaded  of  their  usefulness  in 
the  mean  time,  and  begin  to  praise  him  for  them 
now. 

But  these  and  all  our  praises  the  Apostle  directs  us, 
III.  To  offer  up  in  tlw  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

By  him,  as  the  Scripture  expressly  teaches,  God 
made  the  worlds* :  by  him  were  all  things  created, 
that  are  in  heaven  and  tJiat  are  in  earth,  visible  and 
invisible :  all  things,  were  created  by  him  and  for  him, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist^.  Therefore  in  every 
act  of  worship,  his  name  is  to  be  joined  with  that 
of  the  Father  Almighty.  By  him  have  the  various 
dispensations  of  Providence  been  administered  from 
the  beginning :  and  particularly  that  most  important 
one  of  the  restoration  of  fallen  and  corrupted  man, 
through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God\,  tclio  hath 
delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath 
translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son;  in 
whom  we  liave  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins^.  Therefore,  all  our  thanks- 
givings ought  to  commemorate  the  source  of  all  our 
blessings.  Honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever.  For  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  through  thy  blood,  otd  of  every 

*  Heb.  i.  2.  +  Col.  i.  16,  17. 
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kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation*.  By 
him  also,  was  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  and  hopes 
revealed  to  mankind :  by  him  the  day-spring  from 
on  high  visited  us  to  give  light  to  them  that  sat  in 
darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  guide  our 
feet  into  the  way  of  peace  ^.  Through  the  spirit  if 
Christ,  which  was  in  them\,  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  directed  and  cheered  the  earlier  ages: 
his  own  personal  instructions  much  more  abundantly 
enlightened  the  Apostles:  and  the  succession  of 
teachers,  which  he  appointed,  hath  conveyed  the  glad 
tidings  of  his  Gospel  down  to  us,  and  will  to  the 
world's  end.    Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 

Reasoning  hath  bewildered  men  in  multitudes  of 
errors,  and  led  them  into  very  little  truth.  It  could 
not  lead  them  into  any  certainty  of  those  truths,  which 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  sinners :  pardon, 
grace,  and  eternal  happiness.  It  could  not  assure  us 
of  that  comfortable  doctrine  of  the  text,  that  we  have 
cause  to  thank  God  for  every  thing  which  befalls  us. 
For  how  should  the  wisest  of  men  attain,  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  to  know,  whether  it  be 
possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  fit  upon  the 
whole,  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  order  all  events  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  every  one  of  them  shall  be  for 
the  benefit  of  every  good  person  ?  we  may  wish  this 
indeed ;  we  may  hope  it ;  and  it  is  the  most  glorious 
hope,  that  we  are  capable  of :  but  a  ground  of  firm 
reliance  can  be  only  from  the  gracious  declarations 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  his  authorised  servants :  and 
we  are  strictly  bound  to  ask  and  receive  this  and  every 
bounty  fipom  above,  as  believers  in  him.    Justly  then 

*  Rev.  v.  13.  19.  t  Luke  i.  78,  79. 
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doth  St.  Paul  direct  us :  whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  hy  him*.  And  again: 
in  every  thing  give  thanks :  for  this  is  the  will  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  concerning  yow\.  Suitably  to  which 
precepts,  St.  Peter  represents  it  as  the  great  end  of 
our  whole  behaviour  that  God  may  be  glorified  in  all 
things  through  Jesus  Christ  %.  By  Mm  therefore,  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exhorts,  let  us  qffer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  giving  thanks 
to  his  name\.  His  merciful  purpose  in  what  he  hath 
done  for  us,  and  what  he  hath  taught  us,  is  that  we 
may  be  happy,  not  only  hereafter  but  even  here. 
These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye 
might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation hut  he  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the 
world\\.  He  underwent  on  our  account  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  afflictions,  for  this  reason  amongst 
others,  to  leave  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
his  steps%,  and  look  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher 
of  our  faith,  that  we  may  not  he  wearied  and  faint  in 
cur  minds**;  but  rejoice  in  as  much  as  we  are  par- 
takers  of  Christ s  sufferings,  that  when  his  glory  shall 
be  revealed,  we  may  be  glad  with  exceeding  joy  ft- 

And  now,  were  but  all,  who  profess  Christianity, 
careful  to  qualify  themselves  for  looking  on  the  va- 
rious occurrences  of  life,  whether  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse, as  tokens  of  God's  kind  purposes  towards 
them  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  Son,  and  conscientious 
in  paying  him  sincerely  suitable  acknowledgments : 
how  void  would  they  be  of  resentment  to  each  other ; 
how  full  of  pity  to   such  as  would  injure  them,^ 

*  Col.  iii.  17.  +  Thess.  v.  18.  J  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 
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knowing  that  they  can  only  hurt  themselves :  what 
a  pleasing  security  against  fear  and  disappointment, 
what  strong  consolation*  under  sorrow  and  pain, 
what  a  powerful  support  under  all  the  decays  of  body 
or  mind,  would  they  enjoy:  how  delightful  would 
be  their  intercourse  with  Heaven,  consisting  almost 
wholly  in  acts  of  gratitude  and  praise :  how  blissful 
a  sense  of  God's  love  to  them  must  they  feel  conti- 
nually increasing ;  and  how  irresistible  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour -\  must 
these  admirable  fruits  of  it  exhibit  to  all  mankind  i 
very  different  is  the  present  state  of  things.  But 
to  every  one,  who  steadily  practises  this  duty,  the 
benefits  of  it  are  just  the  same,  as  if  it  were  practised 
universally.  All  outward  molestations,  instead  of 
destroying  his  inward  peace,  contribute,  he  knows,  to 
promote  his  true  welfare.  And  though  he  is  tenderly 
grieved  for  the  guilt,  and  the  misery  present  and 
future,  of  the  incorrigibly  bad, '  while  they  applaud 
themselves,  and  despise  or  hate  him,  yet  his  concern 
is  tempered  with  that  placid  acquiescence  in  the 
most  awful  parts  of  God's  will,  which  the  Redeemer, 
though  he  wept  over  Jerusalem^,  felt  when  he  said : 
I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
thai  thou  hast  hid  iliese  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, meaning  in  their  own  imaginations,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes,  persons  of  an  humble  sim- 
plicity of  heart :  even  so,  Fat/ter,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight \  Yet,  though  cordially  reconciled 
to  every  thing  which  he  sees  and  expects,  the  good 
Christian  pleases  himself  peculiarly  with  the  prospect 
of  that  promised  time,  when  on  this  earth  all  the 
people  slwtt  be  righteous]]:  but  inexpressibly  more 

*  Heb.  vi.  18.  t  Tit.  ii.  10.  J  Luke  xix.  41. 

§  Matth.  ix.  «25,  26.     Luke  x.  21.  ||  Is.  lx.  21. 
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with  the  assurance  of  a  blessed  eternity,  in  which  all 
who  are  accounted  worthy  to  partake  shall  at  length 
magnify  the  judge  of  the  world,  with  unmixed  de- 
lights, for  every  thing  they  have  suffered,  as  well  as 
every  thing  they  have  enjoyed ;  and  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb, 
the  final  result  of  all  the  divine  revelations,  recorded 
from  the  first,  saying :  great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works,  Lord  God  Almighty :  just  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  thou  king  of  saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee, 
O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  9  For  thou  only  art 
holy, — thy  judgments  are  made  manifest*. 

•  Rev.  xv.  3,  4. 
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PSALM  CXXVIII.  5,  6. 

The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion,  and  thou  shall 
see  the  good  (f  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children,  andptace 
upon  Israel. 

*      *> 

The  subject  of  this  psalm  is  declared  in  the  first 
verse.  Blessed  is  every  one,  that  fear eth  the  Lord, 
that  waUteth  in  his  ways.  For  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  promise  qfthe  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come  *.  The  present  happi- 
ness attending  it  was  indeed  somewhat  more  visible, 
while  there  was  more  need  it  should,  in  those  earlier 
times,  when  the  future  rewards  of  it  were  less  clearly 
discovered.  But  in  every  succeeding  age  also,  the 
practice  of  religion  and  virtue  hath  appeared,  to  all 
prudent  enquirers,  the  likeliest  and  surest  way  to 
avoid  the  miseries  of  life,  and  secure  the  enjoyments . 
of  it.  The  first  advantage,  which  the  Psalmist  pro- 
mises to  the  pious,  comprehends  in  general  health 
and  success  in  their  affairs.  For  thou  shalt  eat  the 
labour  of  thine  hands :  happy  shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall 
he  well  with  thee.  The  next  is  a  particular  blessing 
of  the  nearest  concern ;  the  possession  of  domestic 
and  conjugal  felicity,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  well 
ordered  family.  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine 
by  the  sides  of  thine  house :  thy  children  like  olive 
plants  round  about  thy  table.     For  such  plants  would 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 
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soon  afford  both  an  agreeable  shelter  to  those  who 
feast  under  them  in  the  open  air,  as  the  eastern  man* 
ner  was,  and  a  considerable  profit  to  the  owners  of 
them.  Delight,  security,  and  plenty  at  home,  being 
usually  the  principal  objects  of  desire,  the  Psalmist 
lays  an  emphatical  stress  on  them,  by  adding,  behold, 
thus  shall  the  man  he  blessed,  that  feareth  the  Lord. 

But  still,  as  good  persons  can  never  thoroughly 
relish  their  own  private  welfare,  if  the  community 
suffers  at  the  same  time,  or  calamaties  are  likely  to 
befall  it  soon,  an  assurance  is  given  them  in  the  last 
place,  that  their  exemplary  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Gpd  will,  through  his  mercy,  contribute  to  their  being 
witnesses  of  the  prosperity,  both  of  their  country  and 
their  descendants,  during  a  long  course  of  years. 
The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion,  and  thou  shall 
see  the  good  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Yea, 
thou  shall  see  thy  children9 s  children,  and  peace  upon 
Israel;  in  which  concluding  part  of  this  most  pleas- 
ing view  even  of  the  present  condition  of  religious 
and  virtuous  persons,  we  have  it  signified  to  us, 

I.  That  a  large  portion  of  their  happiness  consists 
in  the  flourishing  state  of  their  country. 

II.  That  this  happiness  is  greatly  increased  by  a 
prospect,  that  their  own  posterity  will  continue  to 
flourish  with  it. 

III.  That  both  these  things  depend  on,  and  are  to 
to  be  expected  from,  the  divine  benediction. 

I.  That  a  large  portion  of  their  happiness  consists 
in  the  flourishing  state  of  their  country. 

Every  thing  hath  an  influence  on  our  enjoyments, 
in  proportion  to  the  share  which  it  hath  in  our  affec- 
tions. And  affection  to  the  public  never  fails  to  be 
remarkably  strong  in  worthy  breasts.  The  complete 
character  indeed  of  social  virtue,  if  considered  in 
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theory,  is  good  will  towards  all  men.  And  no  coin 
eern  for  a  part  deserves  praise,  if  it  be  inconsistent 
with  benevolence  to  the  whole-  But  the  whole,  even 
of  this  earth,  is  an  object  so  vast,  that  few,  if  any,  can 
preserve  in  their  minds  a  fixed  regard  to  it,  or  enter- 
tain the  smallest  hope  of  doing  it  service.  Therefore 
mankind  is  advantageously  divided  into  many  parti- 
cular societies.  And  a  zeal  in  the  members  of  each 
for  die  benfit  of  their  own,  deserves  not  only  to  be 
encouraged  as  a  most  useful  quality,  but'honoured,  as 
a  most  laudable  one.  It  shews  a  lightness  and 
greatness  of  mind,  capable  of  being  affected  by  a 
common  interest :  it  shews  the  most  amiable  of  vir- 
tues, love,  .towards  a  large  part  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  implies  nothing  contrary  towards  the  rest. 
For  the  real  good  of  every  people  in  the  world  is 
compatible  with  the  real  good  of  every  other.  To 
rule  and  to  oppress  is  no  good  to  any :  and  peace  and 
liberty  and  friendly  intercourse  for  mutual  conve- 
nience all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  enjoy  at  once. 
The  happiness  of  individuals,  (we  experience  it)  de- 
pends, not  on  rising  above  others,  but  on  being  easy 
and  well  within  themselves,  and  reasonably  secure  of 
continuing  so.  In  like  manner  the  happiness  of  king- 
doms and  states  depends,  not  on  extended  dominion 
or  superfluity  of  wealth,  (whence  often  proceeds  every 
kind  of  evil,)  but  on  inward  good  order  and  outward 
safety.  These  things  we  may  and  must  rejoice  to  see 
our  country  possess  :  and  these  are  the  only  things, 
which  the  love  of  it  requires  us  to  have  at  heart. 

This  virtue  indeed,  as  well  as  others,  hath  been 
frequently  misunderstood :  and  false  appearances  of  it 
unhappily  pursued.  Yet  even  then  so  much  Tightness 
of  intention  towards  their  own  community  was  mixed 
in  the  minds  of  men  with  wrong  behaviour  towards 
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the  nations  round  them,  that  their  injustice,  though 
monstrous,  hath  been  always  considered  with  indul- 
gence, nay  often  admired  as  heroism.  And  the  only 
people  too  severely  censured  on  this  head,  hath  been 
the  Jewish  :  whose  very  law  some  have  charged  with 
teaching  ill  will  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  it 
hath  more  precepts  of  compassion  and  tenderness  to- 
wards them,  than  perhaps  any  other.  They  were 
indeed  commanded  to  set  out  with  extirpating  the 
Canaanites,  and  planting  themselves  in  their  land. 
But  well  might  Heaven  decree,  after  a  forbearance 
of  several  ages,  the  destruction  of  these  wretches, 
abandoned  at  once  to  the  most  unnatural  lusts,  and  the 
most  shocking  barbarities ;  and  (which  made  their 
recovery  hopeless)  both  of  them  practised,  as  acts  of 
their  religion.  Nor  could  the  Jews  be  more  strongly 
warned  against  committing  such  enormities,  than  by 
being  appointed  to  punish  them ;  as  God  may  cer- 
tainly punish,  either  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  whom  he 
will.  But  with  all  mankind  ever  after,  they  were  to 
live  in  peace  :  only  avoiding  intimacies  likely  to  cor- 
rupt them,  and  extinguish  that  profession  of  faith  in 
the  one  true  God,  which  they  were  designed  to  pre- 
serve for  the  general  benefit.  Accordingly  they  were, 
when  free,  as  good  neighbours,  and  when  conquered, 
as  good  subjects,  as  other  men ;  till  heathen  persecu- 
tion provoked  them  to  hate  even  those  heathens,  who 
were  no  persecutors ;  and  then  it  was  time  for  our 
Saviour  to  teach  them  not  the  love  of  their  country, 
(for  of  that,  such  as  it  was,  they  had  too  much)  but 
the  universal  love  of  all  men :  a  doctrine  equally  need- 
ful, though  on  different  accounts,  for  the  Romans  also. 
Yet  he,  and  his  great  Apostle  St.  Paul,  were  shining 
examples  of  most  affectionate  concern  for  their  bre- 
thren of  the  house  of  Israel,  even  while  they  received 
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the  cruellest  treatment  from  them.  And,  though  the 
first  disciples  were  chiefly  private  persons,  under  one 
absolute  dominion,  and  that,  of  unbelieving  magis- 
trates, and  consequently  no  other  political  injunc- 
tions, than  those  of  dutiful  obedience  and  uniformly 
moral  behaviour,  could  with  propriety  be  laid  upon 
them :  yet  these  are  inculcated  with  such  diligence, 
and.  grounded  on  such  principles  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  as  ample  a  provision  is  made  by  them  for 
the  public  welfare  as  then  was  feasible :  and  whoever 
will  seriously  consider  the  Gospel  rules,  will  be  far 
from  asserting,  with  a  late  author  *,  that  the  love  of 
his  country  is  a  virtue  purely  voluntary  in  a  Christian. 
If  the  love  of  all  men  be  required  by  our  religion, 
the  love  of  those,  whom  we  are  most  able  to  serve, 
must  be  understood  as  peculiarly  required.  If  we  are 
to  feel  for  strangers  and  enemies,  we  cannot  but  feel 
more  strongly  for  those,  to  whom  acquaintance  and 
neighbourhood,  relation  and  friendship,  common  laws 
and  common  interests,  unite  us.  It  was  never  from 
the  extensiveness  of  their  benevolence,  but  the  nar- 
rowness of  it,  that  men  have  made  the  public  suffer : 
and  therefore  the  truer  Christian  any  one  is,  the 
truer  patriot  he  will  ever  be.  And  especially  if  the 
equity  of  the  civil  constitution  under  which  he  lives, 
remarkably  secures  whatever  is  valuable  to  men  at 
present ;  and  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  publicly 
taught,  leads  them  the  safest  way  to  eternal  bliss 
hereafter ;  he  will  rejoice  and  be  thankful  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  that  the  lot  is  fallen  unto  him  in  so 
fair  a  ground  \ :  where  he  can  sing  of  mercy  and 
judgment  %*  and  go  with  the  multitude  to  the  house  of 
God,  with  tJie  voice  of  joy  and  praise  §. 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury.  +  Psalm  xvi.  6. 

\  Psalm  ci.  1 .  §  Psalm  xlii.  4. 
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But,  though  every  pious  person  will  always  con* 
aider  the  happiness  of  his  country,  as  a  very  interest? 
ing  part  of  his  own,  yet  the  degree  in  which  he  will 
consider  it  so,  must  greatly  depend  on  the  relation  Up 
it,  in  which  he  stands.  And  therefore  they  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  more  important  relations,  whose 
office  and  business  consists  in  being  the  ministers  qf 
God  for  good*,  to  numbers,  to  nations  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures at  once,  they  must  have  exalted  satis- 
faction in  seeing  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prosper  in 
their  hands  t-  Every  instance  of  national  felicity 
must  warm  their  breasts  with  singular  consolation : 
above  all,  when  they  are  conscious  of  its  arising  from 
their  own  rightnessof  mind,  and  vigilance  of  conduct : 
when  they  know  they  have  deserved  from  the  people 
under  them  that  excellent  character  of  David :  he  fed 
them  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart,  and  ruled  them 
prudently  with  all  his  power  J. 

II.  The  next  thing  to  be  learnt  from  the  text  is, 
that  the  happiness,  accruing  to  good  men  from  the 
flourishing  state  of  their  country,  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  prospect,  that  their  own  posterity  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  with  it. 

The  desire  of  exerting  our  tenderest  affections, 
which  are  the  conjugal  and  parental,  and  leaving  re- 
presentatives of  ourselves  behind  us,  to  preserve  our 
name,  inherit  our  substance,  and  carry  on  the  designs 
of  Providence  on  earth,  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  frame : 
it  hath  always  influenced  the  conduct  of  men,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  lived  agreeably  to  the  simplicity 
of  nature  :  and  they  who  have  thought  the  absolute 
restraint  of  this  inclination  the  way  to  higher  degrees 
of  purity  and  spiritual  perfection,  have  entertained  a 

#  Rom.  xiii.  4.  +  Is.  liii.  10.  J  Psalm  lxxviii.  73. 
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notion  as  evidently  wrong,  as  the  divine  constitution 
of  things  is  right  Bnt  though  such  imaginations  aw 
groundless,  preclude  the  exercise  of  many  virtues,  and 
weaken  human  society :  yet  the  indulgence  of  irregu- 
lar liberties,  however  favourably  their  own  or  common 
practice  may  induce  persons  to  think  of  them,  pro-» 
foees  effects  far  more  hurtftil :  overturns  all  good 
order,  destroys  the  peaoe  of  families,  introduces  end* 
less  cenftauons  and  distresses,  causes  most  afflicting 
breaches  of  faith,  tempts  to  most  execrable  barbari- 
ties, effaces  gradually  all  moral  principles,  and  begets 
Wore  crimes  and  sorrows,  than  almost  any  one  sin 
besides.  The  sacred  institution  of  marriage  therefor* 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  innocence  and  the 
feapgriness  of  mankind*  They  who  avoid  it,  as  engag- 
ing them  in  cares  and  troubles,  distrust  the  goodoess 
fef  God,  who  hath  made  every  article  of  proper  beha+i 
viour,  on  the  whole,  our  present  interest :  .and  thejt 
who  discourage  it,  as  many  do  grievously,  though 
not  professedly,  by  running  into  needless  expences 
and  refinements,  pervert  for  the  sake  of  vanities  and 
follies,  the  plain  way,  which  Heaven  hath  marked  out 
for  public  strength  and  private  comfort. 

Marriage  lays  the  ground-work  of  all  those  kindreds 
and  affinities,  which  unite  us  together,  by  so  many  en- 
gaging ties;  and  from  which  proceed  such  numerous 
relative  duties,  equally  beneficial  and  delightful 
Marriage  allots  to  the  several  members  of  the  society, 
distinct  parts  of  it  for  objects  of  their  peculiar  con- 
cern :  and  their  affection  to  these  animates  their  seal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Their  country  seems 
nearer  akin  to  them,  for  having  persons,  whom  they 
love  as  themselves,  interested  in  what  befalls  it:  they 
study  its  future  prosperity  from  their  attachment  to 
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those  whom  they  shall  leave  behind  them;  and 
triumph  beforehand  in  the  prospect  of  happiness  to 
their  descendants,  when  they  shall  be  no  more.  In- 
dolence and  selfishness  would  incline  men,  still  much 
more  powerfully  than  they  do,  to  behaviour  of  per- 
nicious consequence  on  many  occasions,  were  they 
influenced  by  personal  considerations  only  :  but  re- 
gard to  their  posterity  enlarges  their  views,  gives 
them  a  sympathy  with  distant  times,  and  excites 
them  to  prefer  without  hesitation  and  with  pleasure, 
the  lasting  benefit  of  others,  though  remote,  to  the 
greatest  and  dearest  of  their  own  short-lived  advan- 
tages and  gratifications. 

Now  if  a  likelihood,  merely  that  their  offspring 
shall  partake  in  the  general  felicity,  is  able  to  fill  the 
minds  of  men  with  such  emotions;  what  transporting 
reflections  must  they  have,  whose  descendants  appear 
destined  by  the  stations  of  their  parents  to  be  authors 
of  that  felicity  in  their  turn  and  degree!  How 
strongly  must  such  a  hope  induce  them  to  secure  by 
good  example  and  instruction  this  highest  honourand 
blessedness  to  such  as  are  to  inherit  their  dignities ! 
And  how  warm  a  return  of  most  affectionate  gratitude 
will  they  merit  and  receive  from  mankind,  if  virtue 
and  liberty  shall  not  only  be  supported  by  them  in  the 
present  age,  but  transmitted  to  succeeding  ones,  by 
their  pious  care  of  forming  their  progeny  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  public  good !  The  pros- 
pect only  of  children*  children  would  have  little  joy 
in  it,  without  that  of  peace  upon  Israel :  without  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  their  contributing  to  the 
true  glory  of  the  family,  from  which  they  spring,  and 
the  true  happiness  of  the  nation,  over  which  they  are 
to  preside.    But  when  due  provision  is  made  for  this, 

o  2 
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both  sovereign  and  people  may  take  up  the  words.of 
the  Psalmist :  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the 
giant,  even  so  are  the  young  children.  Happy  is  the 
man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them :  they  shall  not 
be  ashamed ,  when  they  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the 
gate*. 

But  then,  as  ever,  we  hope  to  see  either  our  public 
or  our  private  happiness  continue,  we  must  be  careful 
to  remember, 

III.   That  both  depend  on  the  divine  benediction. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  their  labour  is  but 
lost  that  build  it :  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  bat  in  vain. — Children,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  womb,  are  an  heritage  and  gift  that 
cometh  of  the  Lord  f.  These  are  the  express  deck- 
rations  of  holy  writ :  and  both  reason  and  experience 
humbly  subscribe  to  them.  It  is  not  indeed  possible 
for  us  in  many  cases  to  discern  particularly  in  what 
manner  the  Providence  of  God  conducts  things  :  but 
we  may  plainly  discern  in  general,  that  as  the  whole 
course  of  nature  is  nothing  else  than  the  free  appoint- 
ment, which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make ;  as  the 
motions  of  the  inanimate  world  proceed  from  those 
which  he  originally  impressed  upon  it ;  and  all  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  intelligent  beings  are  doubt- 
less absolutely  subject  to  the  influence  of  their  Maker ; 
(since  we  see  they  are  greatly  subject,  and  often  when 
they  perceive  it  not,  to  that  of  their  fellow-creatures ;) 
it  must  be  in  his  power  by  various  ways,  perhaps  the 
more  effectual  for  being  unknown,  to  dispose  of  every 
thing  so,  as  may  best  answer  his  wise  purposes  of 
mercy  or  correction.  And  as  he  evidently  can  do 
this,  it  is  likewise  evidently  worthy  of  him  to  do  it ; 

*  Psalm  cxxvii.  5t  6,  t  Psalm  cxxvii.  1,  2.  4* 
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for  the  highest  of  his  titles  is  that  of  the  moral  gover- 
nor of  the  universe :  and  therefore,  we  may  firmly 
believe  the  Scripture  assuring  us,  that  he  doth  it  in 
fact ;  that  he  makes  all  things  work  together  far  good 
to  them  that  love  him  *,  and  curses  the  very  blessings  f 
of  those  who  love  him  not. 

Whenever  then  we  find  our  affairs  going  on  to  our 
content,  our  families  flourishing,   our  healths  con- 
stant, our  hearts  full  of  exultation,  and  dictating 
language  to  us  like  that  of  David,  In  my  prosperity  I 
said,  I  shall  never  be  removed ;  let  us  be  sure  also  like 
him  to  add,  Thou,  Lord,  of  thy  goodness  hast  made 
my  hill  so  strong  ^.     In  the  hand  of  God  it  is,  whe- 
ther we  shall  have  the  things  that  we  wish  for; 
whether,  when  we  have  them,  they  shall  prove  com- 
forts or  afflictions,  the  joy  or  the  grief  of  our  souls ; 
whether  lastly,  if  they  are  ever  so  dear  to  us,  they 
shall  remain  with  us,  or  be  snatched  from  us :  and, 
therefore,  it  unspeakably  concerns  us  all  to  interest 
Providence  in  our  behalf.      They,  whom  God  favours 
most,  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  sufferings :  but 
he  not  only  will  always  make  religious  persons  full 
amends  hereafter,  but  ordinarily  grant  them  deliver- 
ance and  consolation  here.     Thus  the  Psalmist,  im- 
mediately after  his  above-mentioned  triumph,  had 
cause  to  subjoin,  Thou  didst  turn  thy  face  from  me, 
and  I  was  troubled  §.     But  it  follows,  Then  cried  I 
unto  thee,  and  gat  me  to  my  Lord  right  humbly  ||.  Thou 
turnedst  my  heaviness  into  joy :  thou  hast  put  qff  my 
sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness  fl".   Nor  was 
this  a  singular  mercy  to  him,  or  confined  to  the  more 
worldly  Jewish  dispensation:  but  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer hath  given  a  general  promise  to  his  disciples, 

*  Rom.  viii.  28.  +  Mai.  ii.  2.  \  Psalm  xxx.  6. 

i  Psalm  xxx.  7.  ||  Psalm  xxx.  8.  f  Psalm  xxx.  12. 
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that  they,  who  seek  firtit  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Ms 
righteousness,  shall  have  all  things  needful  added 
unto  them*:  and  shall,  even  when  molested  tvith per- 
secutions, receive  now  in  this  time  an  hundred  fold  of 
what  they  undergo,  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  cotiie 
eternal  life -\. 

Persecutions  indeed,  more  or  less,  the  Apostle  hath 
told  us,  all  shall  suffer  that  tviU  live  godly  in  Christ%: 
and  partly  on  that  very  account.  But  in  these,  they 
shall  be  enabled  to  take  pleasure  §,  even  when  they 
are  the  heaviest:  and  usually  they  are  very  light* 
compared  with  the  calamities,  which  the  wicked 
bring  on  their  own  heads.  The  natural  tendency  of 
Christian  virtues  is  to  happiness ;  of  sin,  to  misery : 
God  hath  appointed  this  tendency,  and  he  will  make 
it  effectual.  If  nations,  in  the  midst  of  their  wealth 
tad  tranquillity,  Will  not  shew  they~are  sensible,  that 
he  bestows  them,  he  will  justly  prove  it  by  taking 
them  away.  And  if  those  persons  whom  he  hath 
raised  to  superior  honours,  and  favoured  with  marks 
of  distinguished  goodness,  will  ungratefully  forget, 
by  whose  power  and  for  whose  service  they  were 
thus  exalted  and  blessed,  he  can  easily  make  them 
know  by  unexpected  judgments,  that  the  Most  High 
rxdeth  in  the  kingdom  of  men  ||,  and  doth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  amongst  the  w- 
habitants  of  the  earth.  But  princes  and  their  people, 
joining  together  in  thankful  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  Great  Benefactor,  will  be  happy  in  themselves 
and  each  other,  will  shine  as  lights  in  the  worlds ; 
and  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  Prophet,  upon 
all  their  glory  there  shall  he  a  defence  **.     For  God 

•  Matth  vi.  83.  +  Mark  x.  30.  J  2  Tim.  iii.  12. 

§  2  Cor.  xii.  10.  ||  Dan.  iv.  25.  f  Phil.  ii.  15. 
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zcill  save  Sion,  and  build  the  cities  of  Judah. — The 
posterity  also  of  his  servants  shall  inherit  it;  and 
they,  that  love  his  name,  shall  dwell  therein*.  Their 
children  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  be  established 
before  him'f. 

*  Psalm  lxix.  36,  37.  t  Psalm  cii.  28. 
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Moreover,  when  ye  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites. 

The  practice  of  fasting  from  a  principle  of  religion 
has  been  thought  of  by  different  persons  in  so  very 
different  a  manner;  some  placing  it  amongst  the 
highest  duties,  whilst  others  account  it  mere  super- 
stition :  and  a  great  part  of  those,  who  observe  it  the 
most  rigidly,  are  so  little  improved  by  it  in  true  good- 
ness :  that,  I  hope,  discoursing  on  this  subject  may 
be  useful  in  general,  as  well  as  particularly  season- 
able at  present,  to  direct  your  judgment  and  be- 
haviour in  relation  to  it.  And  therefore,  I  have 
chosen  to  treat  of  it  from  words  of  the  greatest 
authority;  those  of  our  blessed  Saviour:  which 
contain, 

I.  A  supposition,  that  religious  fasting  would  be 
used  amongst  his  followers :   When  ye  fast. 

II.  A  caution  against  using  it  amiss :  Be  not  as 
the  hypocrites. 

I.  A  supposition,  that  religious  fasting  would  be 
used  amongst  his  followers :  which  indeed  he  must 
suppose  of  course,  unless  he  forbad  it ;  because  the 
custom  had  very  long  been,  and  was  then,  universal 
in  the  world.  Not  only  the  people  of  the  great  city 
and  empire  of  Nineveh,  as  we  read  in  Scripture,  but 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  almost  all  nations,  of 
whose  religion  we  have  any  particular  accounts,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  led,  either  by  nature  or  ancient 
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tradition,  to  abstain  from  their  food,  on  certain  oc- 
casions, as  an  exercise  of  piety.  The  Jewish  law 
conld  not  be  the  original  of  an  observance,  that  had 
spread  so  wide :  especially,  as  that  law  appoints  but 
one  single  day  in  the  whole  year  to  be  kept  as  a 
public  fast,  and  gives  no  orders  for  private  fasting  at 
all.  Yet  we  find,  from  the  early  times  of  their  com- 
monwealth downwards,  many  other  public  facts  ob- 
served by  them,  as  exigencies  required :  we  find  the 
Prophets  approving  and  enjoining  them,  and  direct- 
ing how  they  are  to  be  solemnized :  we  find  the  most 
exemplary  in  goodness  amongst  them  taking  this 
way  of  humbling  themselves  before  God  in  secret, 
not  only  on  personal  and  domestic,  but  national  ac- 
counts, and  graciously  accepted  in  so  doing. 

The  same  usage  continued  to  our  Saviour's  days. 
For  we  read  in  St.  Luke  *,  of  Anna  the  Prophetess, 
that  she  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day.  Indeed  by  this  time,  over  and  above 
several  yearly  fasts,  appointed  by  authority  f,  the 
stricter  sort  observed  two  every  week  voluntarily  J. 
And  not  only  the  Pharisees,  but  John's  disciples  also, 
fasted  often  §.  Nor  doth  our  blessed  Lord  condemn 
any  part  of  these  things :  but,  leaving  the  frequency 
of  fasting  to  public  and  private  prudence,  regulates 
only  the  manner  of  it ;  and  by  so  doing,  plainly  treats 
it  as  a  practice  intended  for  perpetual  use.  It  is 
true,  he  doth  not,  in  so  many  words,  command  his 
disciples  to  fast :  he  only  saith,  When  ye  fast.  But 
so  he  had  said  just  before,  when  thou  dost  thine  alms\\, 
when  thou  pray  est  *^.  Yet  these  are  certainly  duties 
of  Christianity.  And  had  he  not  designed,  that 
fasting  should  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  a 

*  Luke  ii.  37.  t  Zacch.  ▼iii.  19.  J  Luke  xviii.  I  ft. 

§  Matth.  ix.  14.         ||  Verse  3.  f  Verse  6. 
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duty  also;  he  would  never  have  promised  a  reward 
to  the  right  performance  of  it,  as  he  doth  in  the  next 
verse,  but  one,  after  the  text.  And  besides,  he  not 
only  fasted  himself,  in  a  manner  quite  beyond  our 
imitation,  but  declared,  that  though  then  his  disciples 
did  not  fast,  yet  after  he  was  taken  from  them,  they 
should*:  which  they  verified  accordingly.  Cornelius 
indeed  was  not  yet  a  Christian,  when  he  fasted  to  the 
ninth  hour  f :  but  that  was  amongst  the  means  of  his 
becoming  one.  We  read  in  the  following  chapters 
of  the  Acts,  that  congregations,  under  the  guidance 
of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  fasted  on  more  occasions 
than  one  J.  St.  Paul  enjoins  private  persons  to  ghe 
themselves  at  times  to  fasting  and  prayer  $.  The 
whole  Christian  church,  from  the  beginning,  hath 
both  esteemed  and  practised  it  not  a  little :  and  to 
this  day  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  con- 
tinue to  prescribe  it. 

If  then  we  have  any  regard  to  the  example  and 
experience  of  good  persons,  to  the  injunctions  and 
commands  of  our  earthly  superiors,  or  to  the  autho* 
rity  of  Scripture  itself;  we  cannot  think  fasting  an 
observance  to  be  either  blamed  or  slighted.  But  for 
yet  fuller  satisfaction,  and  indeed  for  our  direction 
also,  let  us  inquire  more  particularly,  what  its  mean* 
ing  and  uses  are. 

One  very  useful  meaning  is,  to  express  our  sorrow 
for  having  offended  God,  and  our  sense  of  not  de- 
serving the  least  of  his  favours.  By  some  it  hath 
been  thought,  that  our  first  parents  introduced  it,  as 
a  penitential  memorial  of  their  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit :  which  indeed  it  might  very  properly  express. 
But  without  insisting  on  this,  for  which  we  have  no 

•  Matt.  ix.  15.  +  Acts  x.  50. 
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warrant,  abstaining  for  some  time  from  our  daily 
food  signifies,  most  naturally,  that  we  are  unworthy 
of  it ;  and  can  take  no  comfort  in  it,  whilst  we  are 
under  the  divine  displeasure.  And  as  anciently, 
every  thing  of  importance  was  denoted,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  countries,  by  actions  as  well  as  words ; 
this  was  probably  the  original  purpose,  for  which 
men  used  fasting.  And  it  was  then  sometimes  ex-  - 
tended  to  children,  and  cattle ;  in  token,  that  the 
parents  and  owners  of  them  had  forfeited  the  dearest 
blessings,  and  most  valuable  conveniences  of  life  *. 
It  is  true,  [a  proper  confession  in  words  would  have 
expressed  the  same  thing,  that  this  ceremony  doth, 
and  somewhat  more  clearly,  unless  it  were  explained 
by  words.  But  in  all  likelihood  it  usually  was :  or  if 
not,  the  difficulty  of  understanding  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted great.  And  where  it  is  appointed  by  autho- 
rity, or  prevails  by  custom,  as  the  established  method 
of  signifying  humiliation,  we  are  as  much  bound  to 
comply  with  it,  as  with  any  other  appointment  or 
custom ;  and  should  be  as  justly  thought  disobedient 
or  unsociable,  if  we  refused :  even  though  it  had  no 
peculiar  advantages  to  compensate  for  its  being  of 
less  obvious  meaning :  whereas  indeed  it  hath  consi- 
derable ones.  For  words  alone  are  far  from  carrying 
with  them  that  energy  and  influence  upon  the  mind, 
which  the  superadded  solemnity  of  such  an  absti- 
nence  must,  even  in  private  cases ;  and  much  more, 
when  whole  assemblies,  and  cities,  and  countries, 
join  in  it  But  above  all,  when  either  persons  or 
nations  have  been  remarkably  wicked,  such  moving 
and  afflicting  acknowledgments  of  it  are  singularly 
adapted  to  produce  more  powerful  and  lasting  im- 
pressions on  those,  who  make  use  of  them ;  and  by 

*  Joel  ii.  16.     Jonah  iii.  7,  8.     Judith  iv.  10. 
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that  means  to  render  them  fitter  objects  of  divine 
mercy.  Indeed,  were  every  method,  which  the 
warmer  imaginations  of  the  Eastern  people  suggested 
formerly,  and  found  really  conducive  to  this  end, 
practised  now  among  such,  as  are  less  accustomed 
and  disposed  to  significative  actions,  considerable 
inconveniences  might  follow :  and  in  fact,  multiply- 
ing ritual  observances  hath  contributed  almost  every 
where  to  darken  religion,  and  corrupt  it  But  so 
simple  and  intelligible  an  usage,  as  mere  fasting,  may 
surely  be  employed,  in  any  age  and  place,  without 
danger. 

And,  besides  the  good  effects  it  may  have,  as  a 
strong  outward  mark  of  repentance,  it  may  be  a  cause, 
by  its  physical  effects,  of  our  feeling  greater  degrees 
of  inward  conviction.  The  faculties  of  many  persons 
are  overloaded  by  continual  excess,  and  the  corrup- 
tible body  presseth  down  the  soul*  :  nor  can  it  exert 
itself,  till  the  burthen  upon  it  is  lightened.  And 
without  what  is  commonly  called  excess,  a  constant 
course  of  high  or  full  living  hath  so  powerful  a  ten- 
dency to  immerse  our  thoughts  in  worldly  objects, 
and  make  us,  both  indolent  as  to  our  eternal  interests, 
and  fearless  of  the  consequences  of  such  indolence : 
that  all,  who  pass  their  days  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  plenty,  have  need  frequently  to  interrupt  their 
indulgences,  however  lawful  in  their  nature :  to  ad- 
monish themselves,  by  so  doing,  that  they  have  much 
more  important  concerns,  than  the  gratification  of 
sense  and  ease :  and  to  view  the  state  of  their  souls 
with  attentive  thoughtfulness,  which  abstinence,  and 
its  proper  companion  retirement,  would  beget.  As- 
suredly numbers  of  them  would  then  see  their  con- 
dition in  respect  of  God,  and  a  future  life,  in  a  very 

•  Wisd.  ix.  15. 
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different  light,  from  that,  which  warm  blood,  gay 
spirits,  and  presumptuous  imaginations  place  it  in. 
And  for  want  of  such  views  it  is,  that  so  many  are 
grossly  wicked,  and  so  many  more  very  imperfectly 
and  insufficiently  good :  whom  a  habit  of  considerate 
self-restraint  would  render  by  degrees  indifferent  to 
earthly  enjoyments,  and  solicitous  for  those  of  a  bet- 
ter world.  Nay,  even  single  acts  of  such  restraint 
will  usually,  for  the  time,  lower  our  passions  into 
some  good  measure  of  composedness,  and  make  our 
sorrow  for  sin  humbler  and  deeper ;  on  both  which 
accounts  fasting  is  called  in  Scripture,  afflicting  the 
soul*.  For  it  mortifies  the  desires  of  the  sensitive 
part,  and  enlivens  the  remorse  of  the  rational.  By 
these  means,  it  may  contribute  much  to  render  our 
faith  of  invisible  things  more  lively,  and  our  devo- 
tions more  fervent :  for  which  reason  fasting  is  al- 
ways understood  in  Scripture,  and  always  ought  in 
practice,  to  be  accompanied  by  prayer.  And  in 
proportion  as  it  qualifies  us  to  pray  as  we  ought,  it 
assures  us  of  obtaining  our  requests ;  whether  they 
be  for  averting  God's  judgments,  or  deriving  his 
mercies  upon  us,  in  our  public  capacity  or  private. 

But  farther  yet,  fasting  not  only  assists  humiliation 
and  devotion,  but  is  in  other  ways  also  friendly  to  vir- 
tue. Inflicting  it  on  ourselves  as  a  penalty,  when  we 
have  been  guilty  of  any  great  sin,  will  contribute 
greatly  and  yet  with  perfect  safety,  if  it  be  done  with 
discretion,  to  our  becoming  weary  and  afraid  of  sin- 
ning. Accordingly  St.  Paul  speaks  of  self-punish- 
ment, as  a  very  useful  and  beneficial  fruit  of  true 
repentance.  For  behold,  your  sorrotving  after  a 
godly  sort,  wliat  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you  ;  yea, 
what  zeal;  yea,  what  revenge^.     But  especially,  if 

•  Is.  lviii.  3.5.  +2  Cor.  vii.  1 1 . 
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we  have  been  seduced  into  unlawful  pleasures  of 
sense,  or  even  are  in  danger  of  it  only,  Casting  is  pe- 
culiarly medicinal :  withdraws  the  fuel  from  irregular 
desire*;  proves  to  us  by  experience,  and  strengthens 
by  use,  our  ability  of  bridling  our  natural  appetites ; 
and  ao  prevents  our  undoing  ourselves,  by  trusting 
vainly  to  the  plea  of  human  infirmity,  as  an  excuse 
fer  deliberate  transgression,  or  supine  negligence. 
Exercises  of  moderate  hardship  add  a  vigour  to  the 
mind:  and  were  on  that  account  recommended  even 
by  heathen  moralists*,  as  teaching  contempt  of  low 
gratifications,  and  of  the  wealth  that  ministers  to 
them;  of  the  blandishments  of  luxury,  and  the  felae 
elegance  of  effeminate  politeness.  But  far  stronger 
inducements  have  we  Christians  to  take  the  most 
effectual  methods  for  exalting  our  souls  above  these 
things:  as  we  know,  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
certainty,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God1[;  that  they,  who  live  in  pleasure,  are  dead 
whilst  they  live  %  \  and  that  by  detaching  our  affec- 
tions properly  from  things  on  earth,  we  shall  attain 
the  blessedness  of  Heaven  §. 

Nor  will  fasting  contribute  only  to  mortify  our 
fondness  for  sensual  indulgences ;  but  also  to  abate 
the  impetuosity  of  vehement  spirits ;  and  that  pride 
qf  heart,  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  the  case  of 
Sodom  and  Jerusalem,  connects  with  fulness  qf 
bread\\.  We  often  find  the  same  persons,  when  pam- 
pered into  luxuriant  health,  overbearing,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  outrageous  in  anger,  who,  when 
voluntary  or  necessary  abstinence  hath  reduced  them 
to  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  are  considerate,  reasonable, 
and  humane.    But  particularly  it  inspires  humanity 

*  Arr.  Epict.  1.  3.  c.  12.  and  c.  14.  +  Rom.  viii.  7. 

t  1  Tim.  v.  6.  §  Col.  iii.  1.  &c.  ||  Ezek.  xvi.  4<J. 
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slid  compassion  to  the  poor.  For  it  gives  us  expe- 
rience from  time  to  time,  of  what  they  axe  often 
forced  to  feel :  and  not  only  reminds  all  persons,  but 
bettor  enables  those  of  middling  circumstances,  by 
^ma^mng  now  and  then  their  ezpences  on  themselves, 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  indigent  brethren :  for 
which  reason  the  prophet  Isaiah  supposes  it  attended 
by  doing  every  act  of  equity  and  mercy,  but  espe- 
cially giving  of  alms ;  and  introduces  God  himself, 
saying:  Is  not  this  the  fast,  that  I  have  chosen  9  to 
loose  the  bands  of wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  bur- 
thens, to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break 
every  yoke  9  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  ; 
and  that  thou  bring  the  poor,  that  are  cast  out,  to  thy 
house  ;  when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him* 
and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh*  9 
These  are  some  of  the  spiritual  benefits,  for  I  omit 
to  mention  the  corporeal  ones,  though  very  consider- 
able, which  recommend  fasting.  And  surely  they  are 
at  least  sufficient  to  keep  every  pretender  to  serious- 
ness from  deriding  it,  or  thinking  meanly  of  such  as 
practise  it.  Though  any  one  may  judge,  or  find,  it 
ever  so  useless  to  himself:  yet  he  cannot  well  know 
what  it  may  be  to  others.  And  therefore,  the  rule  of 
Scripture  is  in  this  sense  perfectly  just :  Let  not  him 
that  eateth,  despise  him,  that  eateth  notf.  If  he  doth, 
his  contempt  may  light  on  characters  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  wisdom  and  goodness ;  as  it  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  royal  Psalmist :  The  reproaches  of 
them,  that  reproached  thee,  are  fallen  upon  me.  I 
wept,  and  chastened  my  soul  with  fasting  ;  and  that 
was  turned  to  my  reproof \. 

*  Is.  lviii.  6,  7.     Hence  Hermas  directs,  lib.  3.  Sim.  5,  that  the 
money  saved  by  fasting  be  given  to  the  poor. 

t  Rom.  xiv.  3.  t  P&«  bux*  9>  *<>• 
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But  as  we  ought,  by  all  the  prudence  we  can,  to 
spare  others  the  guilt,  and  ourselves  the  uneasiness 
and  provocation,  of  such  unkind  treatment :  so  we 
should  be  yet  more  careful  not  to  deserve  it  in  any 
degree:  and  should  therefore  take  diligent  notice' 
that  the  text  contains, 

II.  A  caution  against  using  this  practice  amiss. 
Our  Saviour  indeed  prohibits  expressly  no  other 
abuses,  than  such  as  hypocrites  committed :  and 
mentions,  of  those,  only  one  in  particular.  But  as  he 
certainly  meant  that  merely  for  a  specimen  of  many ; 
and  designed,  that  all  should  be  avoided ;  it  will  be 
useful  to  set  before  you  others  also,  most  of  which 
are  condemned  expressly  somewhere  in  the  word  of 
God:  and  all  implicitly  here. 

Fasting  is  a  duty,  not  for  its  own  sake :  for  neither 
meaty  nor  abstaining  from  meat,  cvmmendeth  us  to 
God* :  but  for  the  sake  of  its  good  effects.  Propor* 
tionably  therefore,  as  in  any  person's  case  it  is  found, 
on  impartial  and  full  trial,  to  fail  of  those  effects,  or 
to  produce  bad  ones,  which  outweigh  or  equal  them, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  duty ;  any  farther  than  the  obligation 
of  setting  no  hurtful  example,  of  giving  no  offence, 
may  justly  demand  regard.  And  as  the  cases  of  dif- 
ferent persons  differ  extremely,  it  is  either  wicked 
tyranny,  or  pitiable  unskilfulness,  to  enjoin,  as  the 
church  of  Rome  doth,  all  persons  to  abstain,  so  often, 
and  for  so  long  together,  from  eating  flesh ;  and  all 
persons  of  such  an  age,  and  such  a  state  of  life  and 
health,  to  eat  only  once  in  a  day,  or  little  more,  of  what 
they  are  suffered  to  eat.  Prescribing  such  rules, 
as  these,  to  the  whole  world,  must  bring  hardships 
and  distresses  on  millions  of  persons,  especially  the 
poor,  from  which  they  can  receive  no  good,  but  may 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  8. 
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suffer  much  harm.  It  will  give  them  wrong  notions 
of  religion,  as  consisting  principally  in  outward  ob- 
servances; and  multiply  grievously  the  temptations  to 
sin,  by  adding  imaginary  duties,  that  will  often  be 
more  difficult  than  the  real  ones.  They  allow  indeed 
some  occasional  exceptions  from  these  general  rules : 
and  yet,  even  did  they  also  allow  persons  to  judge  for 
themselves,  when  their  circumstances  came  within 
those  exceptions,  it  would  still  be  a  source  of  endless 
doubts  and  scruples  to  timorous  minds.  But  besides 
the  uncertainty,  whether  they  may  in  conscience  desire 
to  be  excepted,  they  are  subjected  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  others,  whether  that  desire  shall  be 
granted:  and  to  a  large  expence  for  it,  if  it  be :  and 
these  and  other  dispensations  are  one  fund  of  wealth 
to  the  clergy  and  court  of  Rome,  which  they  have 
used  to  the  vilest  purposes.  No  part  of  all  this  is 
founded  on  Scripture:  nor  even  on  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church ;  which  for  some  ages  laid 
no  necessity  on  any  one  fasting  at  such  particular  an- 
nual seasons ;  much  less  of  fasting  for  many  days  and 
weeks  together ;  and  when  they  did  fast,  made  no 
distinction  between  the  use  of  flesh  and  fish ;  but  left 
every  one  the  liberty,  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
had  left  them:  as  indeed  our  own  church  hath  done 
too.  For  though  it  hath  mentioned  certain  times  of 
abstinence,  which  it  might  have  been  unsafe  not  to 
mention  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation :  yet  this, 
being  backed  by  no  new  injunction,  amounts  only  to 
recommending  them,  so  far  as  each  person  shall  find 
no  real  objection  against  them.  And  certainly  most, 
if  not  alTjpersons  would  find,  on  the  contrary,  much 
%raefit  from  lessening  even  their  lawful  indulgences 
of  sense  at  proper  seasons,  and  the  present  season  in 
particular.     But  in  order  to  our  judging  rightly,  in 

VOL.  III.  p 
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what  degree  this  will  be  expedient  for  m,  dives 
things  ought  to  be  considered.  Not  many  indeed  of 
our  church,  in  the  present  age,  run  at  all  into  ex- 
cessive austerities :  very  far  from  it,  God  knows.  Bat 
if  any  do,  they  ought  to  be  warned :  and  though  none 
did  here,  the  Christian  doctrine  ought  to  be  vindi- 
cated from  the  imputation  of  leading  to  such  ex- 
tremes any  where. 

Some  observe  constantly  a  diet  sufficiently  low* 
some  few  perhaps  too  low.  Now  for  these,  who  live 
in  a  state  of  daily  fasting,  to  superadd  other  &atar  es- 
pecially frequent  and  rigid  ones,  may  be  prejudicial, 
not  only  to  their  healths,  of  which  they  axe  bowd  to 
be  careful,  but  to  their  moral  dispositions,  and 
very  understandings.  It  may  render  them  kss, 
Stead  of  more  capable  of  serious  reflection  aadieligi» 
ous  exercises :  it  may  unfit  them  to  go  through  their 
proper  business  in  common  life :  it  may  incline  them 
strongly  to  moroseness  of  temper.  And  though  ths 
ill-humour,  into  which  people  wilfully  work  them- 
selves upon  fasting  days,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  them- 
selves pnly :  yet  so  much  of  it,  as  abstinence  raaUy 
brings  upon  them  against  their  wills,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  that ;  and  is  no  small  evil.  But  farther  yet :  low* 
spirited  and  scrupulous  persons  may,  for  want  of 
supporting  their  strength  of  body,  on  which  the  firm* 
ness  of  the  mind  in  part  depends,  by  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  food,  increase  their  fears  and  perplexities 
most  surprisingly :  till  at  length  there  will  scarce  to* 
main  a  single  action,  that  they  can  do  or  abstain  from 
with  a  quiet  conscience.  And,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  other  hand,  persons  of  warm  and  enthusiastic 
imaginations  are  heated  by  long  and  strict  fasts 
beyond  any  thing :  till  they  feel  impulses,  hear  voices, 
see  visions ;  forget  the  world  to  which  they  belong, 
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and  live  in  a  new  one  of  their  own  creation.  Now  ac- 
cording to  the  degree,  in  which  there  is  danger  of 
any  such  inconveniences,  we  ought  either  to  avoid 
intirely  what  causes  them,  or  observe  a  due  modera- 
tion in  it :  else  our  abstinence  may  easily  do  us  much 
more  hurt,  than  service* 

And  another  important  rule  is,  never  to  make  vows, 
or  even  resolutions  that  we  will  fast  so  often,  with 
such  of  such  rigour,  for  any  particular  time  to  come, 
especially  to  any  distant  time.  For  it  seldom  or  never 
happens  that  such  things  are  of  real  advantage.  And 
they  have  so  frequently  been  snares  and  distresses, 
that  all  persons  ought  to  be  warned  against  them : 
and  they  who  are  most  prone  to  them,  ought  to  be 
most  afraid  of  them. 

But  supposing  we  are,  by  nature,  ever  so  well 
qualified  to  receive  benefit  from  the  practice  of  this 
duty :  yet  none  will  follow,  unless  we  guard  against 
flu8caKes< 

Fasting  consists  in  abstaining,  wholly  or  in  part, 
from  our  ordinary  food.  Abstaining,  wholly,  the 
former  part  of  the  day,  is  undoubtedly  the  natural, 
and  should  be  the  general  method  of  doing  this.  But 
they,  in  whose  case  good  reasons  forbid  it,  may,  by 
property  restraining  themselves  in  the  latter  part, 
keep  their  fast  to  all  good  purposes,  after  they  have, 
m  common  speech,  broken  it.  Continuing  a  total  ab- 
stinence longer  than  a  day,  can  hardly  ever  be,  and  so 
tang  seldom  is,  either  useful  or  safe.  And  though  a 
considerable  approach  towards  total  abstinence  for 
the  whole  day,  if  conducted  prudently,  may  be  al- 
lowed at  proper  intervals  for  some  small  time,  when 
designed  for  self-punishment  in  great  faults :  as  in- 
deed lessening  our  fast  into  a  trifle,  on  any  occasion, 
public  or  private,  would  be  mocking  God,  cheating 
ourselves,  and  giving  scandal  or  bad  example  to 

p  2 
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others*:  yet  when  subduing  irregular  appetites  and 
passions  is  the  end  in  view,  moderate  severity,  and 
barely,  if  at  all,  exceeding  the  strictness  of  an  exact 
and  rigorous  temperance,  but  long  continued,  will 
be  most  effectual. 

Abstaining  from  particular  sorts  of  food,  from  flesh* 
meat  for  instance,  as  the  strongest  and  most  pleasing 
sort*  if  it  be  not  hurtful,  is  very  proper;  and  on 
public  fasts  especially,  as  being  the  common  and  most 
visible  mark  of  compliance  with  what  public  authority 
enjoins.  But  still  this  abstinence,  besides  that  laying 
a  great  stress  upon  it  leads  to  superstition,  or  at  least 
affords  it  countenance,  may,  to  some  persons,  be  no 
self-denial  at  all,  but  consistent  with  the  most  luxu- 
rious indulgence.  There  are  many,  to  whom  several 
Sorts  of  -fish  are  more  delicious,  than  land  aminals ; 
and  perhaps  full  as  nutritive.  Nay,  methods  have 
been  invented,  by  which  the  palate  is  hardly  ever  so 
much  pleased,  as  when  it  is  pretended  to  be  mortified. 
The  true  direction  then  concerning  the  fare  of  our 
fasting  seasons,  is  that,  which  the  example  of  the  Pro- 
phet Daniel  furnishes  :  In  those  days  I  ate  no  pleasant 
breads  i  that  is  nothing  contrived  to  gratify  or  pro- 
voke the  appetite,  but  the  plainest  of  wholesome 
diet.  That  we  ought  to  be  full  as  abstemious  in  what 
we  drink,  as  what  we  eat,  is  very  clear ;  and  both  are 
put  on  a  level  in  the  same  passage  of  Daniel :  Nei- 
ther came  flesh  nor  wine  in  my  mouth.  The  Scripture 
also  condemns  every  other  needless  indulgence  at 
such  times.  Wherefore  have  we  fasted,  say  they,  ami 
thou  seest  not  ?  Behold,  in  tJte  day  of  your  fast  ye  find 

•  And  therefore  Hermas,  ubi  supra,  directs,  that  on  fasting  days 
nothing  be  taken,  besides  bread  and  water. 

f  Dan.  x.  3.  One  moderate  meal,  of  flesh  or  fish,  without  delicacy, 
was  appointed  by  Queen  Eliz.  on  an  occasional  fast.  Strype's  Life 
of  Parker,  p.  131— 134. 
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pleasure  *.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  but  intemper- 
ance, or  even  excess  of  gaiety,  either  designedly  pre- 
ceding a  fast,  as  is  common  in  the  Romish  carnival, 
or  following  one,  as  I  fear  may  sometimes  be  the 
case  in  other  churches,  intirely  destroys  the  religious 
use  of  it. 

But  though  we  observe,  in  the  rightest  manner, 
every  thing  that  relates  to  the  outward  act:  yet, 
bodily  exercise,  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  profitetk 
Utile  f,  unless  it  be  performed  with  good  and  proper 
dispositions  of  soul.  When  the  Jews,  in  Isaiah's  time, 
fasted  for  strife  and  debate,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
animosity  and  contention ;  far  from  being  an  act  of 
piety,  it  was  only  smiting  with  the  fist  of  wickedness  %. 
When  the  hypocrites,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  made,  by 
their  mournful  looks,  a  public  ostentation  of  their  pri- 
vate abstinence,  he  told  them  plainly,  as  the  words 
immediately  following  the  text  inform  us,  that  being 
seen  and  admired  of  men  should  be  their  only  reward, 
and  directed  his  disciples  to  conceal,  as  far  as  con* 
veniently  might  be,  not  their  obedience  to  authority 
when  it  enjoins  days  of  humiliation,  though  doubtless 
it  should  be  obeyed  without  affectation  or  unnecessary 
singularity,  but  their  voluntary  self-denials  of  this 
kind :  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast ;  but  vnto 
thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret.  When  the  vain- 
glorious Pharisee  farted  twice  a  week,  and  despised 
the  poor  Publican  §,  he  had  infinitely  better  never 
have  fasted  once  in  his  life,  and  been  humble  in  his 
heart.  Fasting  is  in  general  a  remedy,  or  needful 
precaution :  therefore  whoever  takes  it,  confesses,  by 
so  doing,  either  a  disease  or  a  peculiar  liableness  to 
one  J,  of  which  nobody  sure  hath  ground  to  boast ; 

*  Is.  lriii.  3.  +  1  Tim.  iv.  8.    \  Is.  lviii.  4.    $  Luke  xviii.  11,  12. 
||  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  c.  4.  §.  5.  No.  9. 
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and  making  out  humiliation  a  matterof  pride  is  turn- 
ing our  medicine  into  a  poison*  Yet,  of  the  two,  con* 
demning  others  is  still  worse,  than  being  vain  of  our* 
selves.   Let  not  him  therefore,  which  eatetk  mt,  judge 
him  that  eateth,  for  very  possibly  God  hath  received 
and  accepted  him  * ;  but  remember,  that  both  the 
Apostles,  and  our  6aviour  himself,  were  unjustly  cen- 
sured by  the  Jews  on  this  very  account  f-    Hie  per* 
sons,  whom  you  blame  for  not  fasting,  may  feat,  in 
effect  at  least,  more  than  you  know  of;  or  may  have 
little  o*  no  need  of  it,  and  be  possessed  without  it,  of 
all  the  good,  that  was  designed  to  be  attained  by  it* 
For  it  is  but  an  instrument :  and  whether  the  work  be 
chiefly  done  by  this  instrument  or  that,  provided  it  be 
well  done,  is  not  material :  and,  if  it  remain  undone, 
having  used  the  instrument  ever  so  much  will  inthte 
us  to  no  reward.    Fasting,  as  managed  by  some,  rm 
or  appears  to  be  extremely  difficult:  and  hence  the^ 
are  apt  to  think,  that  heaven  is  much  indebted  Um 
them  for  it :  whereas  perhaps  they  are  much  in  faults 
for  making  it  so  difficult ;  or,  if  they  are  not,  at  bept 
they  have  done  only  their  duty,  and  so  are  unprofit- 
able servants  %.    Even  the  truest  and  the  greatest 
virtues  cannot  deserve  the  pardon  of  our  past  iniqui- 
ties, and  the  recompence  of  future  happiness ;  but 
only  qualify  us  to  receive  them  from  Go  s  mercy, 
granted  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed  Redeemer ;  much 
less  then  can  bodily  austerities,  which  are  only  means 
of  virtue,  do  either  of  these  things.   But,  least  of  all, 
will  they  be  able  to  do  it  for  those,  who  on  the  sup* 
posed  merit  of  them,  venture  on  such  transgression! 
as  they  like,  and  so  make  Christ  the  minister  qfsin^ 
Deluding  ourselves  by  such  contrivances,  and  afr 

*  Ron.  xiv.  S.  +  Matth.  ix.  14.  xi#  19. 

t  Luke  xvii.  10.  $  Gal,  ii.  17. 
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tempting  to  impose  upon  God  the  performance  of 
some  small  part  of  what  he  requires,  instead  of  the 
whole,  is  as  real,  and  more  absurd  and  fatal  hypocrisy, 
than  endeavouring  to  deceive  our  fellow-creatures. 
It  therefore  comes  directly  under  the  prohibition  of 
the  text :  and  we  have  peculiar  need  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  it  at  present.  Of  late  years  we  have 
observed  public  fasts  with  more  strictness  and  de- 
votion, than  had  been  seen  amongst  us  in  the  memory 
of  man.  And  so  far  all  was  well.  But  have  we  been 
Afterwards  uniformly  pious  and  virtuous,  watchful 
against  all  sin,  and  occasions  of  sin,  attentive  to  our 
spiritual  state  and  the  great  concerns  of  eternity  ? 
Or  have  we  thought,  that  crowding  the  churches  for 
a  day,  and  abstaining  from  a  folly  or  two  for  a  winter, 
perhaps  with  an  ill-will,  was  religion  enough  to  save 
the  t nation  and  our  souls  ?  If  any  thing  like  such 
imaginations  have  taken  hold  of  us,  we  have  adul- 
terated and  debased  a  powerful  remedy  into  an  use- 
less and  mischievous  palliative,  and  while  we  trust  to 
it,  are  farther  from  the  hope  of  a  radical  cure  than 
ever.  And  were  we  to  amend  more  thoroughly  but 
for  a  short  time  only,  our  case  will  be  very  little  bet- 
ter. O  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee?  O 
Judah  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee?  For  your  goodness 
is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth 
away  #.  Let  us  therefore,  now  and  at  all  times,  con- 
scientiously beware  of  this,  and  every  error,  in  respect 
of  religious  mortifications.  Let  us  neither  supersti- 
tiously  over-value,  nor  profanely  despise,  institutions 
for  that  purpose :  neither  treat  ourselves  with  unpro- 
fitable harshness,  nor  with  hurtful  indulgence :  neither 
be  influenced  by  servile  dread,  nor  by  irreverent  pre- 
sumption :  neither  submit  our  consciences  to  the  com- 

*  Hofu  vi.  4. 
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mands  of  men :  as  if  they  were  doctrines  of  God ;  nor 
contemptuously  reject  proper  helps  for  obeying  the 
laws  of  God,  as  worthless  inventions  of  men :  neither 
exalt  the  means  into  the  same  rank  with  the  end,  nor 
hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  without  the  means.  Let 
us,  after  the  example  of  the  holy  Apostle,  so  run  as 
not  uncertainly ;  so  fight,  as  not  beating  the  air:  but 
with  strict  and  yet  prudent  discipline,  keep  under  the 
body  and  bring  it  into  subjection  *.  For  every  man 
that  strivethjhr  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things. 
Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an 
incorruptible  f.   Which  that  we  may  all  obtain,  &c. 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  26,  87.  f  1  c°r.  &•  = 
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PROV.  XXII.  1. 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen,  than  great  riches. 

It  seems  very  natural  to  wish,  that  amidst  the  great 
variety  of  things,  which  on  various  accounts  appear 
desirable  in  this  world,  we  could  pass  a  right  judg- 
ment concerning  the  proportionable  value  of  each : 
that  so  we  might  determine,  what  share  of  our  atten- 
tion they  severally  merit ;  and,  when  they  interfere, 
which  ought  to  have  the  preference.  Yet  this  we 
find  to  be  in  most  cases,  far  beyond  our  skill.  Whether 
power,  or  wealth,  or  ease,  an  active  or  a  contempla- 
tive life,  a  private  station  or  a  public,  this  profession 
and  employment  or  that,  be  more  eligible;  always 
hath  been  disputed,  and  always  will.  For  the  de- 
cision will  depend  on  circumstances  too  numerous 
and  too  uncertain  to  be  considered  with  exactness. 
And  indeed  it  is  for  the  interest  of  mankind,  that  the 
answers  to  questions  of  this  sort  should  be  involved 
in  obscurity.  For,  suppose  we  all  knew  how  to  chuse, 
yet  we  could  not  all  have  our  choice.  And,  as  the 
whole  must  consist  of  very  different  parts ;  it  is  well 
that  our  not  knowing  which  condition  would  be  the 
best  for  us,  contributes  to  our  receiving,  as  we  are 
bound,  whatever  falls  to  our  lot,  with  a  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence in  the  appointment  of  Providence. 

But  though  our  Maker's  wisdom  hath  left  us  greatly 
in  the  dark  about  such  matters,  in  which  taking  one 
course  or  another  is  but  seldom  of  considerable,  if 
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any,  importance  to  the  most  important  of  all  things, 
the  performance  of  our  duty :  yet,  in  whatever  hath 
a  stated  connection  with  that,  he  hath  given  us  plain 
directions,  both  by  reason  and  Scripture,  how  we  are 
to  judge  and  behave.  Now  there  is  nothing  more 
closely  connected  with  virtue,  than  reputation :  and 
therefore  he  hath  connected  it  as  closely  with  our 
happiness :  not  only  teaching  us,  by  nature,  to  esteem 
it  as  the  chief  of  outward  blessings ;  but  by  revela-  > 
tion,  to  preserve  and  cherish  it  with  assiduous  care 
The  text,  which  I  have  read  to  you,  prefers  a  good 
name  to  great  riches.  Another  saith,  it  is  better  than 
precious  ointment  * .-  that  is,  than  the  costliest  per- 
fumes that  were  anciently  used,  in  the  gayest  enter- 
tainments of  the  voluptuous,  or  the  funeral  honouri 
of  the  great  And  throughout  the  word  of  God,  we  - 
are  excited  by  examples,  as  well  as  precepts,  to  aim 
diligently  at  obtaining  a  good  report  f.  Accordingly, 
mankind  in  all  ages  have  been  strongly  influenced  by 
this  principle ;  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  what  they 
ought. 

But  still  as  the  most  powerful  motives  are  apt  to 
be  slighted  by  some,  and  the  lightest  perverted  by 
others :  there  are  numbers,  who  profess  to  have  scarce 
any  regard  to  reputation  ;  and  still  greater,  who  pay 
it  a  very  undue  regard.  Therefore,  it  may  be  useful 
to  shew  you  the  wrongness  and  the  danger, 

I.  Of  having  too  little  concern  about  it. 

II.  Of  having  too  much. 

I,  Of  having  too  little.  One  meets,  not  very  un- 
commonly, with  those  who  affect  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  what  a  silly  or  malicious  world,  that  hath 

•  Eccl.  vii.  1. 

t  1  Sam.  ii.  2*.  Prov.  xv.  30.  Acts  vi.  3.  x.  22.  xxii.  I*. 
Phi  iv.  8.         1  Tim,  ili.  7.        I  Ik!..,  xi.  2.        3  John  12. 
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nothing  to  do  with  them  or  their  affairs,  may  please 
to  think  or  talk  about  them.  I  say,  they  affect  this; 
because,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  mere  affectation :  and 
while  they  pretend  not  to  be  moved  at  all  by  what  is 
reported  of  them,  they  plainly  are  moved  by  it  greatly : 
not  enough  perhaps  to  conduct  themselves  with  more 
discretion  upon  it,  (and  so  much  the  worse  for  them;) 
bat  enough  to  be  very  uneasy  and  angry  about  it 
Now  what  really  disturbs  them,  it  is  a  folly  to  put  on 
the  air  of  despising :  and  the  only  sensible  method  is, 
to  take  care  and  avoid  it. 

.  But  they  plead,  that  avoiding  censure  is  impossi- 
ble; people  will  say  ill-natured  things,  and  make 
spiteful  constructions :  some  will  always  be  raising 
stories,  and  others  believing  them :  and  why  should  one 
give  one's  self  trouble  to  prevent  what  after  all  cannot 
be  prevented  ?  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  world 
it  very  censorious :  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that 
they  who  keep  on  their  guard,  and  they  who  do  not, 
lure  alike  in  it  Sometimes  indeed  very  innocent 
and  prudent  persons  may  fall  under  very  cruel  im- 
putations: but  they  rarely  continue  under  them. 
And  therefore,  if  it  be  not  a  rule  without  exception, 
it  is  one  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  whoever  is 
much  and  generally  and  long  evil  spoken  of,  hath 
been  faulty :  very  probably  not  in  the  degree,  perhaps 
not  in  the  manner,  that  is  charged :  but  there  hath 
been  either  an  approach  towards  it,  or  a  blameaMe 
appearance  of  it,  or  something  or  another  that  should 
not  have  been ;  else  so  many  would  not  have  judged, 
or  at  least  have  persisted  in  judging,  so  unfavourably. 
Still  their  judgment  may  be  a  sinful  one.  But  why 
should  we  tempt  them  to  that  sin  ?  It  is  hurting  both 
them  and  ourselves.  Professing  to  despise  the  ill 
opinion  of  mankind,  creates  a  shrewd  suspicion,  that 
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we  have  deserved  it  For  if  we  have  not ;  why  do 
we  lie  so  quiet  under  it  ?  Why  not  explain  our  past 
conduct,  if  there  he  opportunity ;  or,  however  watch 
80  carefully  over  our  future  behaviour,  as  hy  degrees 
to  silence  calumny  ?  It  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  be 
harmless,  but  useful  in  the  world ;  and  of  what  use 
can  any  person  hope  to  be  whom  obloquy  depreciates, 
and  exposes  to  dislike  ?  It  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  be 
virtuous,  but  exemplary  in  virtue :  and  instead  of 
that,  we  appear  examples  of  wickedness,  if  we  neg* 
lect  aspersions  thrown  upon  us,  when  we  could  wipe 
them  off.  And  as  every  new  example  of  it,  real  or 
seeming,  adds  new  encouragement  to  it ;  the  worst  of 
sinners  heinously  aggravate  their  sins,  by  shewing 
that  they  are  not  ashamed  of  them ;  besides  the  im- 
prudence of  provoking  private  and  public  indigna- 
tion or  contempt. 

But  let  the  guilty  manage  as  they  will,  surely  the 
innocent  must  see,  that  their  interest  is,  not  to  con- 
found themselves  with  the  former,  and  share  in  their 
reproach  by  disregarding  reputation ;  but  distinguish 
themselves  by  a  constant,  though  unaffected,  atten- 
tion to  it.  Ill  people  may  have  their  ends  in  de- 
siring that  you  should  appear  like  them :  but  your 
business  is  to  appear  different  from  them :  otherwise 
you  are  so  far  virtuous  to  no  purpose.  And  there- 
fore, you  forget  yourself  strangely,  if  you  give  up  an 
advantage  that  is  peculiar  to  you.  A  good  name,  of 
all  things,  is  what  a  bad  person  cannot  secure,  and 
therefore  you,  that  can,  should  on  no  account  fail  of 
doing  it. 

The  judgment  of  others  concerning  us  deserves 
respect :  and  to  pay  it  none,  is  a  shocking  want  of 
modesty.  Besides,  preservation  of  mutual  esteem 
makes  persons  amiable  to  each  other :  and  in  that 
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my  contributes  largely  to  their  common  happiness. 
For  it  is  hateful  to  think  of  living  in  the  midst  of  bad 
characters  only :  and  that  single  consideration  should 
excite  us  powerfully  to  keep  the  face  of  things  from 
having  that  look.  But  further,  the  sense  of  shame 
was  given  us  by  our  Maker  for  a  guard  to  our  sense 
of  duty.  And  as  we  want,  on  many  occasions,  every 
guard  that  we  can  have ;  we  know  not  what  evils 
may  follow  throwing  aside  this. .  Persons,  who  care 
not  what  they  are  thought,  are  in  a  very  likely  way 
not  to  care  what  they  do.  And,  therefore,  St  Paul 
hath  most  judiciously  intermixed,  as  being  intimately 
connected,  regard  to  principle,  and  regard  to  cha- 
racter. Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest;  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  he  any 
virtue,  and  if  there  he  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things*. 

But  were  contempt  of  reputation  ever  so  consistent 
with  our  innocence,  it  would  be  greatly  contrary  to 
our  interest  notwithstanding.  A  lost,  or  even  doubt- 
ful fame,  in  some  points,  fixes  an  almost  indelible 
mark  upon  persons,  which  deprives  them  of  many 
advantages  in  life,  and  often  delivers  them  over  to 
scorn  and  wretchedness,  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 
Nay,  even  when  nothing  bad  can  be  said  of  any  one, 
yet,  if  but  little  good  can,  this  alone  will  usually 
have  an  unhappy  influence  on  his  future  situation ; 
whereas  an  eminently  fair  character  prepossesses 
every  body  in  the  favour  of  him  who  bears  it :  en- 
gages friendly  treatment,  begets  trust  and  confidence, 
gives  credit  and  weight.  Such  will  always  be  sought 
after  and  employed,  respected  in  their  prosperity* 
under  distresses :  in  short  this  distinction  is, 

*  Phil.  iv.  8. 
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in  effect,  beyond  aH  that  can  be  named,  honour,  and 
power,  and  wealth. 

But  then  further,  it  is  pleasure  too,  which  only 
one  other,  near  akin  to  it,  can  exceed  or  equal  For 
next  to  the  consciousness  of  being  good  and  worthy, 
that  of  being  esteemed  so,  especially  by  those,  who 
are  inch  themselves,  is  undoubtedly  the  joyftdleet 
faling  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  diffuses  the  highest 
aatisflbetion  through  every  intercourse  of  life*  Bat 
very  afflicting  must  their  inward  sensations  be,  who 
know,  they  are  justly  hated,  suspected,  or  deBpfeedt 
and  in  the  midst  of  society  must  wander  about,  un- 
esteemed  and  friendless. 

Another  very  material  consideration  is,  that,  though 
offenders  often  return  completely  to  their  duty,  it  is 
bat  seldom  and  imperfectly  that  they  ever  regain 
their  diameters,  when  once  forfeited :  whereas,  by 
preserving  them,  they  secure  not  only  many  and  great 
present  benefits,  but  the  pleasing  prospect,  in  which 
our  Maker  hath,  with  unspeakable  goodness,  formed 
us  to  delight,  of  leaving  an  honourable  memory  be- 
hind them  for  their  family  to  inherit ;  and  a  valuable 
bequest  it  frequently  proves :  while  hereditary  in- 
famy is  the  cruel  portion,  that  others  leave  to  their 
posterity  and  kindred.  Have  regard  to  thy  name, 
saith  the  wise  son  of  Sirach,  ybr  that  shall  continue 
above  a  thousand  great  treasures  of  gold.  A  happy 
life  hath  but  a  few  days;  but  a  good  name  endnreth 
for  ever0.  On  all  accounts  then  it  is  our  wisdom  as 
well  as  our  duty,  to  provide  for  honest  things,  not  only 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men  f. 

Still,  it  must  be  owned,  there  are  occasions  on 
which  neglecting  both  parts  of  this  rule  may  appear 
the  shortest  way  to  worldly  prosperity.    But  these 

•  Ecclus.  xli.  12,  IS.  t2  Cor.  viii.  21. 
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appearances  are  often  deceitful.  And  when  they 
prove  such,  what  hath  the  wretch,  who  ventures 
upon  this  course,  done;  he  hath  lost  his  honour, 
and  lost  his  peace,  and  got  nothing  for  them.  But 
whatever  he  gets,  he  will  find  his  bargain  at  last  a 
very  dear  one.  He  will  feel  himself  inwardly  no 
longer  the  same  man,  that  he  was :  he  will  see  him- 
self treated,  by  the  better  part  of  mankind  at  least 
with  the  coldness,  which  he  knows  to  come  short  of 
his  desert;  the  respect  paid  him  by  the  rest  will  be 
of  very  uncertain  duration ;  and  while  it  lasts,  he 
will  perceive  it  by  many  a  token  to  be  mere  outside. 
He  will  be  afraid  perpetually,  that  some  turn  of  affairs 
siay  take  away  from  him  the  advantages  of  his  base- 
ness, and  leave  him  only  the  ignominy  of  it.  Of> 
bow  well  soerver  he  may  escape,  or  how  little  soever 
he  may  value,  the  shame  of  this  world ;  that  of  the 
next  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  contemned. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  but  reputation  de- 
serves a  very  great  regard.    And  therefore  I  proceed, 

IL  To  warn  you  against  shewing  an  over  great 
regard  to  it. 

Many  seem  to  think,  that  a  fair  appearance  is  all 
they  want :  and  accordingly  take  little  care  to  sup- 
port it  by  reality.  But,  without  the  latter,  the  for- 
mer will  quickly  be  seen  through.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  while  few  or  none  else  knows  them,  their  know- 
ledge of  themselves,  and  perpetual  fears  that  others 
will  find  them  out,  must  surely  leave  them  very  small 
pleasure  in  having,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  a 
mame  that  they  live,  and  being  in  truth  dead*. 

Many  more,  if  they  are  guilty  of  nothing  which  the 
world  thinks  enormous,  imagine  they  are  quite  as 
good  as  they  need  to  be :  forgetting,  that  the  Lord 

*  Rev.  iii.  1. 
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seeth  not  as  man  seeth*,  but  often  thai,  which  i* 
highly  esteemed  amongst  men,  is  abomination  in  the 
sight  qf  God\9  who  knows  the  secret  springs,  whence 
every  word  and  action  flow.  Let  us  reflect  then,  that 
we  are  to  approve  our  lives  and  hearts,  not  merely 
to  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  to  our  Maker,  who  is 
perfect  in  holiness :  that  we  may  indeed  have  whereof 
to  glory  before  men  ;  but  we  cannot  before  God%;  in 
whose  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified^  by  his  own 
works.  Blessed  is  he  to  whom  faith  in  Christ,  pro* 
ductive  of  continual  study  to  amend  and  improve,  is 
counted  for  righteousness:  for  to  him  the  Lord  will 
not  impute  sin\\. 

•  But  a  still  worse  degree,  if  possible,  of  immoderate 
jregard  to  our  reputation  is,  when,  to  raise  or  preserve 
it,  we  transgress  our  duty.  And  it  is  surely  a  strange 
perverseness  in  human  nature,  that,  though  fear  #f 
disesteem,  with  every  other  motive  added  to  it,  k 
frequently  insufficient  to  keep  us  from  acting  wrong ; 
yet,  on  other  occasions,  that  fear  alone,  in  opposition 
to  every  other  motive,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  keep 
us  from  acting  right  Custom  and  fashion  have 
brought  some  parts  of  morals,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  piety,  into  utter  disgrace.  At  least  too  many 
either  imprudently  chuse,  or  unhappily  fall  into  such 
acquaintance,  that  they  must  lose  their  character 
with  them,  unless  they  will  throw  off  their  virtue 
and  religion.  No  wonder  if  poor  thoughtless  crea- 
tures often  sink  under  this  temptation.  But  woe  to 
those,  by  whom  the  qffence  conieth  % :  who,  not  con- 
tent to  be  vicious  and  profane  themselves,  add  un? 
provoked,  the  further  and  greater  wickedness  of 

*  1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  f  Lukexvi.  15.  \  Rom.  iv.  2. 

§  Ps.  cxliii.  2.     Rom.  iii.  20.     Gal.  ii.  16.  iii.  11. 
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persecuting  others  by  ridicule  and  invective  into  the 
same  guilt.  A  persecution  however  far  from  being 
formidable  enough  to  afford  any  tolerable  excuse  for 
such  as  yield  to  it  The  vain,  and  shewy,  and  bold, 
who  call  themselves  the  world,  and  pretend  to  dis- 
pose of  contempt  and  applause  as  they  will,  have  it 
not  so  entirely  by  any  'means  in  their  own  hands,  as 
they  would  seem.  For,  besides  that  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  altered ;  were  the  numbers  of  such 
persons  larger  than  it  is,  yet  their  weight  is  not  an- 
swerable to  it.  And  though  the  wise  and  good  may, 
in  proportion,  be  few;  yet  their  judgment  is,  and 
will  be,  respected  by  many.  So  that  whoever  is  truly 
disposed  to  be  pious  and  virtuous  will  never  want 
competent  protection,  if  he  doth  but  seek  for  it  by 
cultivating  proper  friendships ;  but  let  the  generality 
be  ever  so  bad,  will  gain,  upon  the  whole,  more  re- 
putation than  he  loses,  by  adhering  to  his  duty* 

Yet,  supposing  this  were  otherwise,  it  should  be 
considered,  that  the  esteem  of  the  worthless  is  very 
ill  purchased  at  the  price  of  becoming  like  them :  and 
that  the  most  fatal  consequences  daily  proceed  from 
persons  being  led  by  the  folly  of  others,  rather  than 
their  own  good  sense,  and  that  of  their  discreeter  and 
more  experienced  friends.  But  above  all,  it  should 
be  considered,  how  small  a  thing  it  is  to  be  judged  qf 
mam's  judgment ,  when  he  that  judge th  us  is  the  Lard* : 
who  hath  expressly  said,  what  he  will  assuredly  verify, 
them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour:  and  they  that 
despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed -f.  Seldom  will 
this  fail  in  the  present  life ;  but  never  in  the  next : 
when  they,  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  shall 
awake:  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt  J.   Therefore,  notwithst^nd- 

♦  1  Cor.  iv.  S,  4.  \  \  Sam.  ii.  SO.  t  Dan.  *i*.  2. 
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iiig  all  the  cettsures  of  this  world,  tetus  rtin  with 
ptitienoe  the  race  that  is  set  before  us :  looking  ibito 
Jesus,  the  tmthor  and  jfinisher  of  our  faith  ;  who  enr 
dared  the  cross*  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God*. 

Another  case,  in  Which,  to  preserve  a  character 
With  their  acquaintance,  persons  will  do  what  every 
ofte  else,  tod  they  themselves  often,  see  to  he  wrong; 
is  that  of  party-wickedness.  Very  frequently  prejm 
dicks  of  education,  worldly  interest,  vehemence  of 
tamper  hurry  them  into  it  But  frequently  tfso, 
their  sofc  inducement  is,  that  if  they  should  stop 
short,  their  friends  would  look  coldly  upon  thfeifr, 
tod  think  metoly  of  them ;  and  they  cannot  hear 
the  reproach  of  not  having  been  true  to  their  aide; 
What  k  Wretched  principle  now  is  this!  tod  yet  t6* 
terably  good  persons  will  be  carried  strange  length* 
by  it  r  tod  others,  toy  lengths  whatever.  We  And 
iU  St.  John>  that  on  hearing  our  Saviour's  discourses, 
many  among  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Jews,  inwardly 
believed  on  him,  but  because  of  the  Pharisees,  they 
did  hot  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  tike 
Synagogue.  For  they  loved  tfie  praise  of  men,  more 
than  the  praise  of  Godf.  Now  just  the  same  thifrg, 
Which  got  the  better  of  their  conviction  in  this  t& 
spect,  gets  the  better  of  most  men's  in  one  respect 
or  another:  and  they  will  not  reflect,  that  as  thA 
temptations  to  raise  or  preserve  a  reputation  by 
joining  in  the  excesses  of  party,  are  often  the  most 
trifling,  and  easiest  to  be  resisted,  that  can  be ;  so, 
when  the  trial  is  harder,  the  duty  is  still  the  same ; 
but  the  victory  will  be  the  more  honourable,  and  the 
reward  the  greater. 

A  further  instance,  and  a  very  criminal  one,  of 

*  Heb.  xii.  1,2.  f  J°hn  *»•  42,  *3. 
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preferring  the  good  opinion  of  others  to  their  own 
conscience  is,  when  persons,  having  been  guilty  of 
some  folly  or  sin,  will  be  guilty  of  almost  any  thing 
to  cover  it,  rather  than  expose  themselves.  At  one 
time  they  will  immediately  commit  a  very  great  fault 
to  conceal  a  very  small  one.  At  others,  they  will 
begin,  for  that  purpose,  only  with  what  seems  a 
pretty  harmless  transgression.  But  that  doth  not 
succeed,  perhaps  entangles  them  yet  worte :  and  so 
1&ey  are  dfttwn  on,  till  instead  of  confessing  at  first 
6  single  error,  they  are  shamefully  convicted  at  last 
of  many.  But  if  they  could,  by  such  means,  escape 
e¥tt  stt  clear,  these  we  not  means,  by  which  they 
ttught  to  escape.  Even  an  innocent  person  hath  no 
fight  to  Use  other  than  innocent  methods  for  his  de* 
feftce  i  milch  lett  is  having  done  one  bad  thing  an 
tittiite  for  doing  a  second.  So  far  indeed  as  honest 
prudence  will  hide  our  disgrace,  we  are  doubtless  in 
the  right  to  employ  it.  But  if  that  will  not  suffice ; 
Wirt*  we  have  deserved  we  must  patiently  undergo, 
fi*  ft  ju&t  Correction,  and  salutary  discipline  to  pro- 
Atefe  repentance.  There  lies  our  way  back :  and  it 
i*  feh  v&in  to  seek  for  any  other.  If  we  are  disposed 
t8  take  this  only  right  course,  all  good  persons  Witt 
tliihk  it  k  duty  strictly  binding  them  (for  indeed  it 
is  4tt  important  one)  to  make  our  return  as  easy  to 
ttl,  &fc  possible :  never  to  reproach  us  more  with  what 
we  have  heartily  condemned  ourselves  for ;  but  hold 
its  til  that  honour,  of  which  a  true  penitent  may 
Mi&etimes  deserve  a  higher  degree,  than  those  who 
hftVe  never  offended.  And  though  the  world  should, 
as  probably  it  will,  do  us  this  justice  but  imper- 
fectly :  yet  bearing,  in  a  virtuous  manner,  whatever 
shame  our  faults  may  bring  upon  us  in  this  life,  will 
contribute  to  increase  our  glory  in  the  next. 

q2 
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One  other  bad  way  of  aiming  at  reputation,  which 
must  be  mentioned,  is,  when  we  demolish  that  of 
others,  to  raise  our  own,  and  build  it  on  the  ruins. 
Every  one  feels  how  grievous  this  injury  is,  when 
done  to  himself :  and  therefore  knows  the  wickedness 
of  doing  it  to  his  neighbour.  Nor  truly  is  the  foBy 
much  less.  Let  another  person's  character  in  any 
respect  be  thought  or  proved  ever  so  contemptible 
or  so  bad,  mine  continues  but  just  what  it  was. 
And  as  for  any  hope,  that  it  may  be  the  more  ad- 
mired, when  the  other  is  lowered ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  observed,  who  hath  taken  pains  to  lower 
it.  And  they,  who  are  known  to  give  such  treat* 
ment,  generally  meet,  as  they  well  deserve,  with  a 
double  share  of  it  Candour  towards  all,  of  whom 
we  speak,  is  the  true  art  of  obtaining  it  toward* 
ourselves :  whereas  he  that  hath  shewed  no  mercy* 
shall,  both  from  God  and  man,  have  judgment  with- 
out mercy*. 

But  besides  those,  who  are  led  into  any  of  these 
sins  by  an  undue  fondness  for  reputation ;  they  also 
are  blameable,  who  allow  it  to  give  them  too  much 
uneasiness.  A  good  name  is  indeed  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  earthly  things  :  but,  like  the  rest  of  them; 
may  be  the  subject  of  too  much  anxiety.  If  we  are 
not  esteemed  by  every  body  as  we  ought ;  if  unjust 
imputations  are  thrown,  and,  for  a  time,  rest,  upon 
us,  nay,  should  it  happen  to  be  a  considerable  time, 
provided  it  be  not  our  fault,  let  us  make  it  as  light  a 
misfortune  as  we  can.  Perhaps  it  is  for  having  done 
our  duty,  that  we  are  traduced;  and  what  is  our 
case  then  ?  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake\.  Or,  supposing  the  occasion  to  be  not  so  meri- 

*  James  ii.  13.  f   Matth.  v.  11. 
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torious ;  yet  it  is  some  alleviation,  that  these  things, 
in  such  a  world  as  the  present,  are  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  live  among  persons  that  will  detract  and 
misinterpret :  and  truly  we  are  too  prone  to  do  like 
them.  Besides,  without  any  ill  disposition,  they  mis- 
take our  attainments  and  accomplishments,  we  mis- 
take theirs,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Doubtless 
we  should  avoid  both  making  and  occasioning  such 
mistakes  as  far  as  we  can.  But  when  we  have  done 
our  best,  it  is  no  more  to  be  hoped  that  the  most  ex- 
cellent person  upon  earth  should  have  from  all  man- 
kind a  perfectly  good  report,  than  that  the  most  re- 
gular person  upon  earth  should  at  all  times  enjoy 
perfectly  good  health.  Proper  care,  generally  speak- 
ing, will  secure  us  tolerably  in  both  respects ;  at 
least  will  recover  us  again.  And,  as  our  health  may 
Sometimes  be  the  better  afterwards  for  having  gone 
through  a  sharp  fit  of  sickness  :  so  may  our  character 
for  suffering  a  severe  trial.  At  least,  such  an  exercise 
9f  our  patience  and  meekness,  if  we  preserve  them, 
will  do  us  a  great  deal  more  service,  than  the  loss  of 
%  little  esteem  can  do  us  harm.  But  it  must  be  said 
qgain,  that  let  persons  only  be  virtuous  and  discreet, 
mild  and  humble,  peaceful  and  charitable;  that  is, 
let  them  be  truly  good,  and  use  but  common  pre- 
cautions, that  their  good  be  not  evil  spoken  of* :  and 
tfrey  will  seldom  fail  of  supporting  a  fair  reputation. 
As  for  a  high  one,  that  is  not  so  easy  to  be  gained  : 
but  neither  is  it  so  proper  to  be  much  desired.  He 
indeed  who  is  conscious,  that,  were  his  merit  known, 
it  would  enable  him  to  be  singularly  useful,  may  and 
should,  if  he  is  sure  that  this  is  both  true  and  his 
teue  motive,  strive  earnestly  to  be  conspicuous ;  but 
we  are  strangely  apt  to  deceive  ourselves  in  each  of 

*  Rom.  xiv.  16. 
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these  points  And,  if  we  have  little  more  than  setf- 
gratification  in  view :  vehement  solicitude,  in  moft 
ones,  give*  mote  uneasiness,  than  sneoess  gives  pie*, 
sure.  Bat  solicitude  for  fiune  hath  this  farther  mw 
happiness,  that,  as  very  few  have  really  any  considera- 
ble title  to  it,  moat  of  the  candidates  for  it  must  bo 
disappointed :  and  so  much  the  more  certainly  the 
more  forward  they  are  in  their  pretensions.  For  in 
proportion  as  we  betray  that  weakness,  we  strongly 
tempt  the  world,  not  only  to  withhold  the  esteem 
we  deserve,  but  even  to  withdraw  itatt  which 


they  had  bestowed  upon  us.  And  farther,  if  persons 
will  aflbet  to  raise  themselves  to  a  vast  height  in  po- 
pular opinion,  though  it  should  provoke  nobody  te 
pull  their  building  down,  it  would  in  aS  likelihood, 
after  a  while,  overturn  of  itself,  or  sink  under  its  mm 
weight.  Our  business  therefore  is  to  take  the  utmost 
care,  that  our  foundation  be  solid :  but  a  lofty  *upe*» 
structure  is  rather  to  be  feared  than  wished. 

And,  besides  the  imprudence  of  the  thing,  it  is 
really  injustice  to  demand  of  the  world  more  regard 
than  we  have  a  right  to,  and  charge  them  with  what 
they  do  not  owe  us.  Nor  is  even  this  the  worst  of 
the  case.  Persons,  who  claim  too  much,  are  fre- 
quently driven  to  unfair  and  even  criminal  methods 
of  getting  their  claim  allowed :  and  there  are  many 
in  the  world,  who  would  have  deserved  a  very  good 
name,  if  they  had  not  been  too  earnest  and  too  hasty 
for  a  great  one.  Here  then,  the  truly  valuable  repu- 
tation is  lost  in  pursuit  of  a  shadow,  which  is  seldom 
overtaken.  To  be  admired  is  what  we  long  for :  to 
be  disliked  and  despised  is  what  we  usually  get.  Or, 
if  we  succeed  better,  perhaps  the  passion  to  which 
we  make  so  costly  a  sacrifice,  is  only  that  of  bang 
celebrated  for  some  errant  trifle :  though  indeed,  be 
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it  what  it  will,  every  thing  is  a  trifle,  compared  to  a 
right  state  of  mind  and  right  conduct  of  life.  The 
reputation  of  making  these  things  our  study  is  what 
we  should  aim  at :  and  as,  in  virtue,  the  chief  point 
is,  to  do  nothing  ill ;  so,  in  character,  it  is  to  have 
nothing  ill  said  of  us.  After  that,  it  cannot  but  be 
desirable  to  have  good  said;  and,  in  the  main,  to 
know  it*  But  a  general  and  a  slight  knowledge  is 
quite  sufficient.  We  may  have  full  as  much  pleasure 
from  that,  as  will  be  of  any  use  to  us.  And  listening 
after  particulars,  and  wanting  to  hear  a  great  deal 
of  ourselves,  both  is  wrong  and  leads  wrong.  They, 
whose  praise  is  worth  having,  we  ipay  be  sure,  w$ 
never  give  us  a  large  quantity  of  it  before  pur  faces, 
Ao4  therefore  such  as  da*  either  are  had  or  we$fc 
persons  themselves,  or  think  u$  so.  At  least  thej 
take  the  ready  way  to  make  us  so.  For  the??  if*  no$ 
upon  earth  a  more  ensnaring  temptation,  than  that  pf 
poo  fond  a  self-complacency.  Correcting  pur  many 
and  great  faults  is  our  proper  employment :  delight- 
ing in  our  own  praises  and  imagined  excellencies,  a 
very  unsafe  and  pernicious  one.    Let  it  be  our  can? 

then  to  mind  our  work  %  an  humble  and  patient 
continuance  m  well-doing:  and  as  to  our  reward,  th# 
leas  eager  we  are  for  it  in  this  world,  the  mpre  abun- 
dantly we  shall  receive,  in  the  next,  gfary,  and  hemmrf 
and  immortality  #. 

*  Rom  ji.  7. 
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Jflor  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  maileth  any 
thing*  nor  mncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature. 

Thbsb  words  relate  to  that  first  dispute  amongst 
Christians,  whether  the  law  of  Moses  was  still  to  be 
bbserved:  which,  though  it  hath  long  been  out  of 
question,  and  now  perhaps  the  difficulty  seems  to  be 
Only,  how  the  observation  of  such  a  law  could  ever 
be  required  at  all,  was  yet  a  very  natural  subject  of 
controversy,  and  plainly  a  very  important  one,  who! 
our  religion  began  to  spread  in  the  world :  and  theri 
is  such  perpetual  reference  to  it  in  St.  Paul's  epistles* 
that  they  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  for  want 
of  carrying  it  in  mind.  And  therefore,  I  shall,  in  two 
discourses  on  these  words, 

I.  Vindicate  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
distinguishing  the  Jews  by  a  peeUliar  covenant : 

II.  Give  an  account  of  the  expiration  of  that  co- 
venant, and  its  ceasing  to  oblige  or  avail  any  part  of 


III.  Shew,  what  alone  can  avail  men ;  and  explain 
the  phrase  of  a  new  creature,  by  which  the  Apostle 
here  expresses  it. 

I.  I  shall  vindicate  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence, in  distinguishing  the  Jews,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  by  a  peculiar  covenant. 

God  is  no  respecter  of  persons:  but  in  every  age 
m&  nation,  they  who  feared  him  and  worked  righteous- 
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ness,  have  always  been  accepted  with  him  *,  The  re* 
wards  of  innocence,  had  man  continued  innocent, 
would  have  extended  to  the  whole  human  race :  as 
did  the  sad  consequences  of  our  first  parents9  fall. 
From  these  God  equally  relieved  all  their  descendants : 
and  received  them  into  a  second  covenant  of  grace 
and  forgiveness,  on  the  equitable  terms  of  a  sincere 
though  imperfect  obedience,  having  for  its  principle, 
the  belief  more  or  less  explicit,  in  proportion  as  reve- 
lation was,  that  he  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  qf  them  that 
seek  him  |.  This  faith  saved  Noah,  the  preacher  and 
practiser  of  Rigldeousness  %,  with  his  family,  when 
all  flesh  besides,  having  corrupted  their  way  §,  were 
destroyed  by  the  deluge :  that,  after  so  exemplary  a 
punishment  of  sin,  the  world  might  begin  anew  from 
that  good  man,  with  better  hopes  of  their  observing 
lor  the  future  the  laws  of  the  Almighty.  Again,  to 
all  the  descendants  of  Noah,  without,  exception,  God 
equally  delivered  his  precepts  and  his  promises :  nor 
made  any  distinction  amongst  them,  till  they  had 
made  one  amongst  themselves,  by  revolting  in  great 
numbers  from  true  religion  to  idolatry  and  wicked- 
ness. And  then,  as  he  had  enabled  them  to  see  ori- 
ginally, from  the  things  that  were  made,  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead '|;  as  he  had  formed  them  to  be  a 
law  to  themselves  % ,  by  the  authority  of  natural  con- 
science within  them ;  as  he  had  superadded  such 
strong  manifestations  of  his  acceptance  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  his  abhorrence  of  sin :  what  ground  could 
there  have  been  for  complaint,  if  he  had  left  them  to 
observe,  or  neglect  at  their  peril,  the  notices  already 
given  them ;  without  interposing  any  farther  to  di- 
rect them  in  this  world ;  only  reserving  for  the  next 

•  Acto  x.  34,  $5.  t  Heb.  xi.  6.  t  *  Pet-  "•  5- 

$  Gen.  Ti.  If.  \  Rom.  i.  20.  H  Rom*  *>•  14. 
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such  rewards  or  punishments*  as  were  suitable  to 
their  behaviour  ?  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  think, 
from  occasional  intimations  in  Scripture,  that  warn- 
ings and  instructions  from  Heaven  were  still  fire* 
quantity  vouchsafed  to  mankind. 

B«t  one  nan  in  particular,  Abraham,  and  his  da 
aocudants,  God  was  pleased  to  bless,  beyond  others, 
pith  emiimunicatiojvi  of  his  will:  and  admit  info  a 
covenant  of  peculiar  favour;  which  to  many  hath  apt 
geared  a  preference  very  partial,  and  unkind  to  the 
nat  of  the  woridL  But  would  it  have  been  kinder  to 
bestow  this  fa vour  on  none,  than  on  some?  Thereat 
of  the  wcrid  were  not  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before,  though  the  Jews  were  in  a  better,  God  did 
not  abandon  the  general  care  of  mankind,  when  hf 
tpok  that  people  into  his  more  especial  protection 
The  other  nation?  of  the  earth  had  still  a  right  to  aft 
the  old  promises  of  mercy,  though  the  Jews  had  new 
ones  given  them.  Accordingly  we  find,  after  the  caH 
of  Abraham,  Melchizedeck,  a  Gentile,  not  only  an 
acceptable  worshipper  himself,  but  a  priest  to  others 
of  the  most  high  God  * :  and  such  a  one,  whose 
priesthood  more  fully  resembled  our  blessed  Lord'*, 
than  that  of  Aaron  did.  Again  we  find  that  holy  mail 
Job,  though  a  Gentile,  also,  fully  equal  in  God's  es- 
teem to  any  of  those,  who  were  distinguished  for  Ins 
chosen  people,  by  the  marks  of  his  covenant. 

Still,  if,  upon  this,  we  are  asked  the  question, 
which  the  Apostle  supposes  to  be  put,  What  adcanr 
tage  then  hath  the  Jew?  We  answer  with  him: 
Muoh  every  way:  chiefly,  because  that  unto  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God  f  •  From  the  very  time 
of  Abrahams  call,  he  and  his  posterity  had  fuller 
notifications  of  God's  will,  apd  stronger  instances  of 

*  Gen.xiv.  IS.  t  Rom.  iii.  1,  2. 
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bis  providential  care,  than  other  men.    But  from  the 
time,  when  Moses  appeared  amongst  them,  they  had 
unheard-of  demonstrations  of  divine  power,  exerting 
itself  for  their  deliverance  and  protection;  and  a 
visible  appearance)  of  the  divine  glory,  leading  them 
from  the  land  of  bondage  to  that  of  promise.    They 
had  a  law  delivered  to  them,  with  inexpressible 
solemnity,  by  the  mouth  of  God  himself:  and  though 
it  may  seem  bard  to  account  for  some  part  of  it, 
especially  to  the  unlearned,  at  the  present  distance 
of  above  three  thousand  years ;  yet,  so  far  as  we  have 
the  means  of  judging,  it  even  now  shews  itself,  on 
the  whole,  admirably  fitted,  in  their  circumstances, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  idolatry  and  immoralities 
of  their  neighbours,  and  establish  amongst  them  the 
belief  and  practice  of  true  religion:  to  convince  them 
of  their  inability  of  fulfilling  a  perfect  obedience,  and 
therefore  their  need  of  God's  mercy ;  to  prefigure,  by 
the  appointment  of  a  ceremonial  service,  a  spiritual 
one  to  come }  and  by  the  institution  of  typical  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  daily,  the  true  and  efficacious  sacri- 
fice and  priesthood  of  that  pergon,  through  whom 
pardon  and  grace  were  derived  to  mankind.    Then, 
besides  the  establishment  of  such  a  law  amongst  them, 
God  was  perpetually  exciting  them  to  good,  and  de- 
tarring  them  from  evil ;  by  the  interposition  of  an 
extraordinary  providence,  to  reward  their  obedience, 
or  punish  their  disobedience ;  and  by  the  warnings 
and  exhortations  of  prophets,  raised  up  successively, 
who  also  both  explained  and  improved  the  instruc- 
tions, which  Moses  had  given  them. 

These  were  doubtless  great  advantages :  but  that 
other  nations  had  not  the  same,  is  no  more  an  objec- 
tion against  the  divine  justice  and  goodness,  than  that 
all  nations  or  all  men  at  present  have  not  in  all  re- 
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spects  the  Mine  advantages,  that  some  have. ;  It 
suffices/  that  of  each  shall  be  required  according  to 
what  he  hath,  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not*. 
Put  as  to  every  thing  beyond  this,  God  is  master  of 
his  own  gifts :  and  we  are  incompetent  judges  how 
he  ought  to  dispose  of  them.  Yet  in  the  disposal, 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  we  may  trace  evident  foot-. 
Steps  of  wisdom,  and  extensive  mercy.  While  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  felling  into  superstition  and 
idolatry,  Abraham  distinguished  himself  by  a  faithful 
practice  of  true  religion :  and  therefore  was  properly 
*  distinguished  object  of  divine  favour.  He  was 
careful  also  to  educate  his  family  in  the  same  prima* 
pies;  as  God  himself  bears  him  witness.  For  I  know 
Abraham;  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  Me 
household  qfter  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  tf 
the  Lord*  Jo  do  justice  and  judgment  f.  It  was  ther* 
fore  no  groundless  preference,  but  a  most  reasonable 
proceeding ;  to  build  on  the  foundations  already  laid 
and  remaining ;  and  reward  persons,  found  to  be  so 
well  disposed,  by  conferring  on  them  further  privi- 
leges ;  of  which,  with  all  their  faults,  they  were  much 
likelier  to  make  a  good  use,  than  any  of  their  more 
corrupted  neighbours. 

Yet  to  these  likewise,  and  to  all  men,  God  had 
gracious  intentions  in  every  thing,  which  he  did  for 
his  peculiar  people.  One  of  the  first  promises  made 
to  Abraham,  was,  that  in  him  and  in  his  seed  should 
aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  %.  This  indeed 
received  not  its  full  accomplishment,  till  our  Saviour, 
the  great  blessing  of  all  nations,  came.  But  it  was 
in  some  measure  verifying  continually,  from  the  day 
it  was  made.     Had  all  men  been  left  to  themselves 

*  2€br.  viii.  12.  f  Gen.  xviii.  19. 

X  Gen.xii.3,    juriii.  18.     xxii.  18, 
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at  that  time,  the  knowledge  of  true  religion  might 
have  been  every  where  lost.  But  securing  the  pro* 
fession  of  it  amongst  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
was  preserving  a  witness  for  God  upon  earth,  and 
that  in  a  part  of  it,  perhaps  as  well  peopled  and  as 
well  esteemed,  as  any  then  known.  There  they  shone 
forth  first  in  Canaan,  then  in  Egypt,  as  lights  in  4 
dark  place  *,  to  attract  the  eyes  and  direct  the  steps 
of  the  well-disposed.  And  this  is  a  benefit  of  great 
consequence.  For  truth  proposed  is  much  more 
easily  perceived,  than  without  such  proposal  it  is 
discovered.  And  when  the  Almighty  brought  them 
back  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  again,  by  such  amazing 
miracles  as  the  Scripture  relates,  these  were  so  many 
loud  declarations  from  Heaven  to  mankind,  concern- 
ing their  duty :  nor  have  we  reason  to  doubt,  but 
many  were  alarmed  and  convinced  by  their  means ; 
which  indeed  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  one  end  pro- 
posed by  them:  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that 
lam  the  Lord -\.  Accordingly  there  went  out,  we 
read,  a  mixed  multitude  with  %  the  Israelites :  and 
who  could  they  be,  but  such  as  were  brought  to  be- 
lieve in  the  true  God  ?  for  worshippers  of  false  Gods 
they  were  not  to  suffer  amongst  them.  Again,  soon 
after  this,  Jethro,  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  therefore 
probably  of  great  influence,  amongst  the  Midianites ; 
how  strongly  doth  he  declare,  what  effect  these  won- 
ders had  on  him  ?  And  Jethro  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the  hands  qf  the 
Egyptians — Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater 
than  all  gods  $•  Further  still :  wherever  we  find  In 
the  law,  as  we  do  very  frequently,  mention  of  the 
strangers,  that  should  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Israel; 

•  2  Pet  i.  19.  +  Exod.  vii.  5. 
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thc*8  WW*  Waff  of  them  Indeed  no  proselytes  to  the 
wholO  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  but  all  of  them  fr(Ht- 
ehippers  Of  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth  ©nly» 
And  though  by  the  wise  direction  of  God,  Mdie* 
prohibited  Hie  Admission  of  idolater*  Amongst  the 
people;  yet  by  the  same  direction  he  enjoined  the 
Utmost  humanity  and  tenderness  to  all,  (hat  $** 
MhWd  the  religion  of  the  children  <of  Noah  e*  t>f  »■> 
tw%  In  any  tolerable  degree  uncoWttpted.  In  the 
same  spirit,  Solomon  too  grata  up  an  earnest  petition 
lor  fetich  iti  hfe  grayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
Moretoer  concemihg  «  stronger,  thai  is  not  ef  thy 
people  imtdi  but  temeth  out  ty  a  fat  tountry>for  % 
XMtf*  Mke:  (for  they  »kaU  hear  if  %  great  *me\ 
dttrf  of  thy  *trong  handy  mn4  (f  thy  ttretdhed  out  ftflNPJ 
Uhtn  hi  4kmU  time,  and  pray  toirttrd*  thit  houWt 
Htm-  thoM  Ml  Heme*  thy  daeUh&ptat*,  and  do  *& 
tenting  to  *M  that  the  *tr<Mget  eaHeth  to  4heefm 
that  *U  the  people  tf  the  earth  may  knew  thy  nmu\ 
to  f ettr  thee,  <ks  do  thy  people  Iwuel\ 

Nor  were  the  Jews  of  service  only  in  their  flourish* 
tag  state*  to  support  true  religion  in  the  world ;  but 
under  their  afflictions  and  captivities  they  spread  ii 
much  further,  than  they  Could  before*  Whilst  (hey 
were  their  own  master*  iii  their  own  land,  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  their  law  considerably  lessened  th* 
freedom  of  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  And 
these  restraints,  though  extremely  necessary,  as  It 
very  plainly  appeared,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
religion,  were  otherwise  great  hindrances  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  it  But  when  they  were  led  captive  into 
the  lands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  punishment  of 
their  sins  had  given  them  a  steadier  zeal  for  their 
duty ;  then  they  became  extensively  useful  to  the 

*  1  Kings  viii.  41 — 43. 
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nfetiotts,  amongst  Whom  necessity  mixed  thfeitt  >  t& 
both  the  reasonableness  of  their  faith,  compared  With 
heathenism,  was  easy  to  be  seen :  and  as  prophecies 
fulfilled,  or  miracles  performed  in  their  favour,  could 
art  but  recommend  the  worship  of  that  Being*  whom 
they  served.  By  these  means,  their  conqueror,  Neb&» 
ehodnesrcar*  was  brought  to  declare  Win,  Godofgod^ 
mid  Lord  of  kings,  all  whose  Works  are  ttkth,  whl 
Ms  ways  judgment  *.  On  these  accounts  did  bdtftiA 
the  Mede  decree,  that  in  every  dominion  iff  his  king- 
dom) men  should  tremble  and  fear  before  ike  Gdd  of 
Daniel  t  for  he  is  the  Hiring  Gody  and  stedfast  fat 
dwrf*  And  Cyrils*  whom  Isaiah  had  foretold  by 
name*  above  one  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  fofr 
tile  restorer  of  the  people  from  their  captivity*  ac- 
knowledged by  a  written  proclamation*  sent  through 
hte  whole  empire*  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  hbAgi&h 
Mm  ail  the  kingdom  of  the  earth%> 

Not  is  there  sufficient  ground  to  think,  that  these 
ifttices  of  true  religion  were  soon  lost  again.  On  the 
contrary,  from  them  proceeded  very  probably  the 
great  reformation  made  in  the  notions  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  World*  by  Zoroaster  i  whose  doctrine  and 
titan  of  worship,  was  the  purest  that  the  heathen 
knew*.  And  many  have  apprehended*  not  without 
apeciotis  appearances  of  reason,  that  almost  the  Whole 
knowledge  of  God,  which  the  Greek  philosophers 
kid,  was  derived  to  them*  ultimately,  if  hot  immedi- 
ately* from  the  revelations  made  to  the  Jews.  But 
however  that  might  be ;  it  is  certain,  that  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  this  nation  Was  difibsed  wider 
through  the  world  ;  and,  in  every  city  which  they  in- 
habited, erected  synagogues  for  divine  Worship,  and 
for  reading  and  explaining  the  holy  Scriptures ;  to 

#  Dan.  ii.  47.  iv.  37.  f  D»n.  vi-  26-  X  Ezra  *•  *»  *• 
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which  resorted,  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament; 
many  devout  persons  amongst  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
learned  from  the  Jews  to  fear  God.  And  thud,  as 
Isaiah  foretold,  did  the  law  go  forth  from  Zum,  mat 
the  ward  qf  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem*,  conveymg 
such  degrees  of  light  to  all  nations  around,  as  pre- 
pared them  to  receive  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  when 
in  the  fulness  of  time  he  arose,  with  healing  m  his, 
wings  f. 

.  But  though  they  were  instruments  of  good  to  the 
world,  they  fell  at  length  themselves  into  pernicious 
errors.  Being  distinguished  by  the  observances  Of 
their  law  from  other  nations,  they  grew  so 
vain  of  those  distinctions,  which  in  reality  were 
tifying  proofs  of  their  unfitness  to  be  trusted  with- 
out restraints,  that  they  placed  all  the  value  of  thait 
religion  in  the  outworks  of  it ;  and  despi&ed  and 
hated  the  rest  of  mankind,  whom  this  separation  of 
theirs  was  intended  to  instruct  and  serve.  Again, 
having  promises  made  to  them  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  David,  whom  all  people  were  to  obey,  they 
absurdly  imagined,  notwithstanding  many  evidences 
in  their  own  Scriptures  to  the  contrary,  that  this  wa* 
to  be,  not  a  spiritual  kingdom,  influencing  men's 
Hearts,  and  protecting  them  from  sin,  and  rewarding 
them  with  eternal  happiness :  but  a  temporal  one, 
like  those  of  this  world,  the  honours  and  profits  of 
which  they  should  share,  and  tyrannize  over  the 
earth.  So  that  when  their  expected  Messiah  came, 
finding  him  not  to  answer  these  vain  and  wicked 
hopes,  they  rejected  and  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  %. 
Thus  then  did  the  Jews,  after  preaching  for  so  many 
ages  to  others,  become  themselves  cast-away s  § :  and 

*  Isaiah  ii.3.  f  Mai.  iv.  2. 
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have  continued  ever  since  under  visible  marks  of 
divine  displeasure.  Yet  they  perform  to  this  day 
the  office,  to  which  they  were  at  first  appointed,  of 
bearing  witness  to  true  religion :  being  preserved  a 
distinct  people  though  dispersed  through  the  world, 
for  so  long  a  time,  as  no  one  besides  from  the  creation 
ever  was,  in  like  circumstances ;  and  demonstrating 
all  the  while  the  uncorruptness  of  those  books,  in 
which  both  they  and  we  believe,  and  from  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  we  prove  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
against  themselves,  as  well  as  other  infidels.  Nor  is 
this  the  whole  service  of  the  same  kind,  to  which 
they  are  destined.  For  in  God's  good  time,  they 
shall  give  a  new  and  illustrious,  (and  who  knows 
how  seasonable  ?)  attention  to  Christianity,  by  their 
.conversion ;  and  the  receiving  of  them  again  into  the 
fchurch  shall  be  as  life  from  the  dead  #.  For  so  their 
own  prophets  have  foretold,  that  God  will  pour  on 
them  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications;  and 
they  shall  look  upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
'.shall  mourn:  and  in  that  day  shall  be  a  fountain 
opened  to  them  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness:  they  shall 
call  on  his  name,  and  he  will  hear  them:  he  will  say, 
it  is  my  people;  and  they  shall  say,  the  Lord  is  my 

Oodf. 

Thus  I  have  given  you,  I  hope,  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  the  divine  justice  and  goodness  in  distin- 
guishing the  Jews  by  a  peculiar  covenant.  And  now 
I  proceed, 

II.  To  speak  concerning  the  expiration  of  the 
covenant  and  its  ceasing  to  oblige  or  avail  any  part 
.of  mankind.  You  will  naturally  understand  me  to 
.mean,  that  such  things  only  ceased,  as  were  peculiar 
.to  the  Mosaic  dispensation :  whether  ceremonies  in 

*  Rom.  xi.  15.  t  Zcch.  xii.  10.  xiii.  1.  *>• 
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religion,  or  methods  of  proceeding  in  civil  govern- 
ment. For  what  all  men  were  bound  to  before  the 
law  of  Moses,  they  were  certainly  bound  to,  after- 
wards. And  wherever  that  law  was  merely  an  ex- 
planation of  the  law  of  nature,  the  explanation  was  a 
just  and  authorized  one,  and  ought  to  be  followed 
by  as  many,  as  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it 

But  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  who  were 
the  first  it  had,  and,  though  not  the  majority  of  that 
people,  yet  a  large  number,  were  inclined  to  carry 
the  matter  much  farther  than  this.  They  were  iiv 
deed  humble  and  reasonable  enough  to  receive  Jesus 
for  the  Messiah :  but  still  they  were  proud  enough  to 
think,  that  he  was  sent  only  to  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly the  Apostles  for  some  time  preached  the  Gospel 
to  none,  but  their  own  nation.  And  when  St.  Peter 
was  satisfied  by  a  vision  from  Heaven  of  the  duty  ef 
doing  otherwise,  they  that  were  of  the  circumcisio* 
blamed  him  for  what  he  had  done :  till,  having  an  ac- 
count laid  before  them  of  the  authority  he  went  upon, 
they  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying,  Then 
hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
life  *  But  when  this  difficulty  was  over,  another 
very  great  one  was  immediately  started ;  whether 
he  had  granted  it  on  any  other  terms,  than  their  ob- 
serving the  Jewish  law :  on  which  point  was  held  a 
council  at  Jerusalem,  as  you  may  read,  Acts  xv.  where 
after  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  debated,  the 
Apostles,  elders,  and  brethren,  directed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  unanimously  determined,  that  since  the  Jews 
had  never  been  able  to  keep  their  own  law  in  strict- 
ness :  and  therefore  could  not  themselves  be  saved, 
but  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
since  the  Gentiles,  without  the  law,  had  not  only  been 
purified  by  the  same  faith,  but  had  received  the  same 

*  Actsxi.  18. 
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gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  Jews ;  this  was  evi- 
dence enough,  that  they  were  accepted  in  their  pre- 
sent condition,  as  the  prophets  had  intimated  they 
should,  and  therefore  it  was  needless  and  unjust  to 
lay  a  new  yoke  upon  them,  which  they  had  never 
been  enjoined  before  to  undertake,  nor  would  be  able 
to  bear  now. 

But  even  after  this,  one  doubt  remained  still,  whe- 
ther the  Jews  at  least  ought  not  to  continue  observ- 
ing their  own  law.  For  it  had  been  declared  in  the 
Old  Testament  an  ordinance  to  endure  for  ever  *. 
And  our  Saviour  himself  had  not  only,  pursuant  to 
its  directions,  been  circumcised  in  his  infancy,  but 
throughout  his  life  was  obedient  to  every  precept  of 
-the  Mosaic  covenant :  and  therefore  it  might  seem 
requisite,  that  all  his  disciples  of  that  nation  should 
be  so  too.  Now  considering  this  notion  imme- 
diately and  openly,  must,  considering  how  fond  the 
Jews  were  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  have  proved 
a  great  hindrance  to '  their  embracing  the  faith  of 
Christ.  And  therefore  he  did  not  apprise  his  very 
Apostles  clearly  at  first  of  his  whole  intention,  as  to 
these  matters;  but  told  them,  that  lie  had  many  things 
to  say  unto  them,  which  then  they  could  not  bear;  but 
that  when  the  spirit  of  truth  shall  come,  he  would  guide 
them  into  all  truth  f.  And  after  they  were  more  fully 
instructed,  they  exercised  great  prudence  and  pa- 
tience towards  their  countrymen:  permitting,  and 
even  practising  along  with  them,  for  a  while,  what 
they  knew  to  be  unnecessary ;  and  gently  loosening 
their  deeply-rooted  prejudices.  For,  when  examined 
with  care,  they  will  evidently  appear  to  be  nothing 
more  than  prejudices.  The  phrase,  for  ever,  used 
concerning  the  continuance  of  the  law,  is  used  in 

*  Exod.  xii.  14,  &c.  1  John  xvi.  12,  13. 
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that  law  itself -concerning  very  small  periods  of  time ; 
the  term  of  a  man's  life,  the  term  of  fifty  yean  and 
less :  in  short,  it  means  no  more,  than  this ;  that  what 
is  appointed  shall  be  done,  so  long  as  the  state  of 
things,  to  which  the  appointment  refers,  shall  last 
And,  therefore,  notwithstanding  such  words ;  when 
circumstances  visibly  alter,  God  may  as  justly  and  as 
wisely  repeal  any  of  his  laws,  as  men  do  many  of 
theirs,  into  which  the  same,  and  like  words,  have 
been  inserted.    Now  the  coming  of  Christ  made  a 
most  evident  and  material  alteration.    It  was  indeed 
very  fit,  that  to  shew  himself  perfectly  obedient,  and 
prevent  all  possibility  of  cavil  against  him  on  that 
head,  he  should  fulfil  the  whole  righteousness  of  the 
covenant,  under  which  he  was  born.    But  when  lie 
had  exhibited  the  substance  of  those  good  things,  of 
which  the  legal  ceremonies  were  shadows ;  and  com- 
'  pleted  all  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  prefigured,  one 
great  end  of  its  existence  plainly  ceased.  When  men 
were  grown  capable,  as  God  saw  they  were  by  that 
time,  of  a  freer,  and  more  spiritual,  and  manly  service, 
instead  of  those  formal  restraints  to  keep  them  from 
going  wrong,  and  those  outward  carnal  ordinances  to 
strike  their  imaginations,  under  which  they  had  been 
placed  in  the  earlier  ages,  compared  by  the  Apostle 
to  a  state  of  childhood  * :  then  a  second  design  of  the 
law  ceased.    And  when  the  time  came,  in  which  God 
judged  it  proper,  that  the  Jews,  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Gentiles  to  preserve  true  religion 
in  the  world  for  their  common  benefit,  should  be  re- 
united to  them,  that  they  might  practise  it  together, 
and  be  one  fold  under  one  shepherd;  then  the  third 
end  of  the  law  ceased,  and  breaking  down  the  walls  of 
partition  f,  that  is,  taking  away  the  ceremonies  that 

*  Gal.  iv.  1,  fire.  +  Epli.  ii.  14. 
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separated  them,  contributed  much,  not  only  to  the 
uniformity  and  beauty  of  Christianity,  but  to  the 
preservation  of  harmony  and  love,  and  the  avoidance 
of  jealousy  and  complaint,  amongst  its  professors : 
besides,  that  indeed  many  of  the  institutions  of 
Moses  were  calculated  for  the  use  only  of  one  small 
nation,  as  that  nation  to  which  he  prescribed  them, 
was ;  and  neither  could  possibly  be  observed  by  all 
mankind,  nor  can  be  observed  by  the  Jews  in  their 
present  dispersion. 

Yet,  weighty  as  these  considerations  were,  many 
continued  unmoved  by  them :  and  insisted,  that  all 
men  must  keep  the  Jewish  law ;  for  that,  without  it, 
faith  in  Christ  would  not  save  them.   And  this  is  the 
doctrine,  which  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles  so  zealously 
confutes,  as  dishonourable  to,  and  inconsistent  with, 
the  Gospel.     He  there  shews,  that  Jews,  as  well  as 
Gentiles,  are  sinners ;  and,  far  from  meriting  future 
happiness,  by  their  good  deeds,  can  escape  future 
punishment  for  their  bad  ones  only  through  God's 
mercy,  which  Christ  hath  procured  for  them,  and  re- 
vealed to  them :  that  the  law  of  Moses  requires  per- 
fect obedience ;  and,  after  disobedience,  makes  no 
provision  for  pardon,  but  through  him,  whom  its 
sacrifices  presignify  : ,  that  therefore,  if  they  sought 
for  justification  by  their  legal  works,  as  they  appeared 
to  do,  they  could  not  be  justified  at  all ;  and,  if  they 
sought  it  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  that  singly  would 
be  sufficient :  and  it  was  doing  it  a  gross  injury,  to 
imagine,  that  when  the  substance  was  come,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  shadow  was  requisite,  to  make  it 
effectual :  that  Faith  had  not  only  saved  the  earlier 
patriarchs,  but  even  been  imputed  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  Jews  themselves,  for  righteousness  *> 

*  Rom.  iv.  3.  22,  23. 
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and  a  promise  had  been  made  him,  that  in  his  seed  all 
nations  sJwuld  be  blessed,  before  the  very  first  part  of 
the  law,  circumcision,  was  appointed ;  and  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  rest  of  it  had  a  being :  and  there- 
fore the  same  faith,  only  rendered  more  explicit, 
might  well  have  the  same  effect,  after  the  law  was 
taken  away :  which  now  only  obscured  the  building, 
it  had  helped  to  raise. 

These  things  make  the  principal  subject  of  some  of 
his  epistles,  particularly  that  to  the  Romans,  and  thfo 
to  the  Galatians ;  throughout  the  rest  he  frequently 
alludes  to  them :  and  bearing  them  in  mind,  is  cm* 
rying  along  with  us  the  true  key  to  understand  Mi 
Writings ;  and  reconcile  him  with  St.  James,  when 
the  former  saith,  that  men  are  justified  by  faith,  with- 
out the  deeds  of  the  law  *,  and  the  latter,  that  bf 
works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  onlyfi 
St.  Paul  means,  that  believers  in  Christ,  will  be  saved 
without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  the 
perfect  observance  of  the  natural  law,  to  which  our 
sinful  natures  cannot  attain :  and  St.  James  means, 
that  believers  in  Christ  will  not  be  saved,  by  their 
faith  singly,  without  a  sincere,  though  imperfect,  ob- 
servance of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  For,  it  seems, 
there  were  some  of  wrong  minds,  who  fell  into  an 
error,  which  indeed  none  of  right  dispositions  could : 
and  hearing  the  Apostles  say,  that  men  were  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace  %,  and  that  Christ  hath  made 
us  free  §  from  what  the  Jews  were  bound  to ;  either 
imagined  or  pretended,  that  their  Christian  liberty 
exempted  them  from  all  law,  and  even  from  that  of 
the  civil  magistrate.  This,  you  see,  was  a  most  per- 
nicious opinion.  And  not  only  St.  James  declared 
against  it,  and  St.  Peter  too  in  his  epistle,  but 

*  Rom.  iii.  28.     \  James  ii.  24.     \  Rom.  vi.  14.     §  Gal.  v.  I. 
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!/j  St.  Paul  is  very  express,  that  though,  with  respect 
iff  to  the  Mosaic  rites,  Christians  are  without  law,  yet 
if  are  they  not  without  law  in  regard  to  God,  but  under 
the  law  of  Christ  *,  and  by  his  command,  under  that 
of  men  also. 

This  then  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament ; 
that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  neither  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  will  justify  men,  nor  the 
Bon-observance  of  it  condemn  them;  but  that  a 
thorough  change  of  heart  and  life  from  evil  to  good, 
effected  by  the  power  of  God's  almighty  grace,  is  the 
one  thing  needful :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision ; 
Imt  a  new  creature.  Now  we  in  the  present  age  are 
so  entirely  satisfied  about  the  former  of  these  points, 
that  perhaps  we  think  it  lost  time  to  hear  any  thing 
said  upon  it :  though  a  way  is  thus  opened,  both  to 
understand  the  sense,  and  vindicate  the  pertinence, 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  New  Testament :  and 
likewise  to  convince  reasonable  persons,  that  other 
difficult  passages  of  holy  writ,  if  we  knew  the  circum- 
stances, to  which  they  refer,  might  appear  equally 
plain  and  unexceptionable.  But  then  we  are  strangely 
apt,  if  not  to  disbelieve,  yet  to  misunderstand  the 
latter  part  of  the  Apostle's  assertion  in  the  text :  and 
sometimes,  it  may  be,  to  think  more  implied  in  it,  but 
often  less,  than  really  is.  And,  by  such  mistakes,  we 
come  to  rest  our  salvation  on  tilings,  that  will  avail  us 
little  more  than  the  observances  of  the  Jews  would 
them.  Thus  in  almost  the  same  manner,  that  they 
over-valued  that  ceremony,  which  was  the  entrance 
into  their  covenant,  we  over-value  our  baptism,  which 
is  the  entrance  into  ours ;  and  think  well  of  our  spi- 
ritual state,  merely  because  a  solemn  promise  was 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  21. 
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made  in  our  names,  of  which  we  have  lived  in  the 
breach  almost  ever  since.  Or  if  we  can  plead  some* 
thing  more;  perhaps  it  is  a  formal  attendance  oil 
prayers  and  sermons  and  sacraments,  without  atten- 
tion and  without  meaning :  or  it  is  the  orthodoxy  of 
a  belief,  that  hath  no  influence  on  our  practice ;  or 
the  fervency  of  a  zeal  without  knowledge,  or  without 
charity :  it  is  our  fits  of  repentance,  and  no  amend- 
ment :  our  transitory  warmth  of  good  affections  and 
fruitless  purposes :  our  partial  obedience  to  some  pre- 
cepts of  God's  law,  with  a  gross  neglect  of  others :  or 
our  imagined  obedience  to  all,  with  a  conceit  of  our 
own  righteousness  and  merit  that  destroys  all :  these 
are  the  things  on  which  multitudes  rely;  whereas 
nothing  can  secure  us  from  final  condemnation,  but 
that  which  the  Apostle  calls  anew  creature;  Bind 
which,  God  willing,  shall  be  further  explained  to  yoU 
the  next  opportunity.  But  in  the  mean  time,  as  we 
must  all  be  sensible,  that  we  want  something,  and 
most  of  us,  it  may  be  feared,  a  great  deal,  of  being 
such  creatures  as  we  ought ;  why  should  we  postpone 
our  reformation  or  improvement  one  hour  longer  ? 
So  many  years  have  already  passed  over  our  heads ; 
and  what  hath  been  done  in  them  towards  preparing 
for  eternity  ?  If  enough  to  be  accepted,  let  us  thank 
God,  and  go  on  our  way  rejoicing,  whatever  our 
condition  be  in  other  respects :  and  press  forward 
with  redoubled  earnestness,  to  obtain  a  double  re- 
ward. If  we  have  cause  to  doubt  our  state,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  so  important  for  us  to  clear  up  in- 
stantly. And  if  it  be  a  bad  one ;  if  we  have  lived  in 
the  commission  of  sins,  the  neglect  of  duties,  the  wilful 
neglect  of  ony  one  duty ;  what  a  prospect  have  we 
before  us,  and  what  need  to  change  it  ?  Let  us  think 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can ;  are  we  content,  that 
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death  and  judgment  should  overtake  us  just  such  as 
we  are ;  or  have  we  not  every  one  something  to  do, 
before  we  are  ready  ?  And  if  so,  when  shall  it  be 
done  ?  Not  a  moment,  beyond  the  present,  are  we 
sure  of :  and  why  should  the  one  thing  needful  be 
deferred  till  the  next  ?  Delays  are  nothing  but  cheats, 
that  we  put  upon  our  souls :  and  never,  I  believe, 
did  any  one's  resolution  of  amendment  hold  good, 
who  did  not  resolve  to  amend  immediately.  If  then 
you  mean  it  at  all :  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation  *.  And  may  God,  who  now  calls 
upon  you  by  me,  grant,  that  in  this  our  day  we  may 
all  know  the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace,  lest  they 
be  for  ever  hid  from  our  eyes  t« 

*  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  f  Luke  xix.  42. 
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For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 

thing,  nor  uncircwmcision,  but  a  new  creature. 

.   > 

In  discoursing  on  these  words  you  may  remember 
I  proposed, 

I.  To  vindicate  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
God,  in  distinguishing  the  Jews  by  a  peculiar  cove- 
nant: 

II.  To  give  an  account  of  the  expiration  of  that 
covenant,  and  its  ceasing  to  oblige  or  avail  any  part 
of  mankind : 

III.  To  shew,  what  alone  can  avail  men  :  explain- 
ing for  that  purpose,  the  phrase  of  a  new  creature, 
by  which  the  Apostle  here  describes  it. 

I  have  finished  the  two  first  of  these  heads ;  and 
shall  proceed,  without  any  repetition,  to  the  third :  a 
point  the  more  worthy  of  your  careful  attention,  both 
as  the  subject  itself  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
as  the  figurative  expressions  used  in  relation  to  it, 
here  and  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  are  not  only  despised 
and  ridiculed  by  the  profane,  as  unintelligible  or  ex- 
travagant :  but,  through  inconsiderateness  or  preju- 
dice, too  commonly  misunderstood  by  the  serious ; 
who  from  thence  fall  into  notions,  which,  if  they  are 
not  rectified,  may  greatly  affect,  often  their  present 
peace,  and  sometimes  their  future  happiness. 

To  explain  the  new  creation,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
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begin  with  the  old.  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image  *,  holy  and  pure :  and  unquestionably  fur- 
nished him  with  sufficient  powers  and  motives  to  con- 
tinue such*  But  by  his  miserable  fall  he  became 
prone  to  sin,  as  well  as  mortal.  His  primitive  up- 
rightness and  strength  of  mind,  were  by  that  perni- 
cious indulgence  depraved  and  weakened :  his  affec- 
tions and  appetites  grew  irregular  :  and  his  now  cor- 
ruptible body  pressed  down  his  soul  |.  The  unhappy 
disorders,  which  he  had  thus  introduced  into  his  own 
frame,  he  must  of  consequence  transmit,  as  an  heredi- 
tary disease,  to  his  posterity :  and  accordingly  in  fact, 
a  tendency  to  evil,  and  inability  of  doing  good,  is  ex- 
perienced, more  or  less,  by  every  one  that  comes  into 
the  world.  Then  as  men  grow  up,  instead  of  correct- 
ing their  bad  inclinations,  they  never  fail  to  cherish 
them,  if  left  to  their  own  ways :  by  which  means 
they  become  worse  of  course;  generally  so  much 
worse,  that  the  nature,  which  they  received  at  their 
conception,  may  be  accounted  virtuous  and  good,  in 
comparison  with  that  second  nature,  which  by  evil 
habits  they  form  to  themselves.  And  thus  doubly 
changed,  by  original  defilement  and  actual  transgres- 
sion, far  from  continuing  to  be  the  creatures  which 
God  first  made,  and  preserving  that  likeness  to  their 
heavenly  Father,  which  would  give  them  the  title  of 
his  sons,  they  are  justly  called  in  Scripture  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil  %,  and  therefore  the  children  of 
wrath\. 

The  divine  goodness,  however,  was  desirous  to 
relieve  mankind  from  the  ill  effects,  not  only  of 
Adam's  sin  but  their  own :  and  the  divine  wisdom 
provided  a  method  of  doing  it,  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  God's  government,  through  the  interposi- 

♦  Gen.  i.  27.    t  Wisd.ix.  15.     {  1  John  iii.  10.     §  Eph.ii.3. 
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todeemer:  which  method,  from 
intimated  to  men  sufficiently, 
and  afterwards  by  degrees  more 
But  that  he  should  be  reconciled 
wtUty  remaining  such,  was  quite  impoa- 
tkerefore,  together  with  a  provision  of 
part,  there  must  also  be  a  provision  of 
on  the  part  of  the  offenders ;  and  in  these 
inseparably  united,  the  restoration  of  the 
nee  to  a  state  of  happiness  must  consist.  Afr 
vjtulingly  we  find  them  closely  joined,  not  only  in  the 
tawe  direct  and  formal  declarations  of  Scripture 
wncerning  this  momentous  change,  but  in  all  the 
various  images,  under  which  it  is  represented. 

Sometimes  it  is  expressed  by  adoption :  because 
that  implies  our  being  aliens  and  strangers,  received 
into  God's  family  and  inheritance :  but  then  it  implies 
also  an  obligation  to  obey  him,  as  dutiful  sons.  Else* 
where,  by  a  stronger  figure,  it  is  called  a  regenerate 
Hon,  or,  which  means  the  same,  a  new  birth;  because 
it  brings  persons  forth  into  a  new  state  of  things, 
where  they  are  to  act  from  other  principles  than 
they  did  before  or  would  have  done  else,  in  another 
manner,  with  other  expectations,  and  grow  up  to  the 
maturity  of  another  character.  In  some  places  again, 
the  same  happy  change  is  described,  as  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead:  because  it  raises  and  restores  men,  both 
to  the  activity  of  a  spiritual  life  now,  and  to  the  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  eternal  life  hereafter.  But  the  most 
emphatical  phrase  of  all  is  that  in  the  text,  of  a  new 
creature,  or  creation.  The  inward  condition  of  man, 
under  the  full  effect  of  his  first  parents  transgression, 
answers  too  exactly,  and  yet  more  after  the  addition 
of  his  own  personal  guilt,  to  that  account  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  history  of  the  old  creation :  and  the 
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earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  *.  But  it  follows :  and  God 
'Said,  let  there  he  light,  and  there  was  light  -\.  Thus 
the  human  soul,  in  the  above-mentioned  state,  is 
unformed  and  disorderly,  void  of  reason  and  rule, 
gloomy  and  comfortless ;  till  God,  who  commanded 
4he  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  %,  shine  upon  the 
-dismal  chaos,  and  produce  in  it  new  appearances  and 
views  of  things ;  till  he  bring  forth  order  from  con- 
fusion, and  form  again  in  the  heart  the  illuminating 
image  of  his  own  holy  nature. 

But  here  it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  some  sense 
and  degree,  the  Scripture  expressions  and  privileges 
of  a  new  birth  and  creation  belong  to  all,  who  are 
admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Christian  covenant, 
•though  none  are  intitled  to  future  happiness  by  them, 
but  such  as  complete  their  right  to  them,  if  God 
allows  them  time  for  it,  by  performing,  from  a  spirit 
-of  inward  piety,  the  several  obligations  of  the  Gospel. 
When  that  is  preached  to  Jews,  or  Heathens,  every 
one  who  believes  and  is  baptized,  is  buried  with 
Christ  in  that  sacred  ordinance,  raised  up  to  newness 
<fflife^>  and  adopted  of  God  for  his  child.  When 
the  infants  of  believers  are  baptized,  they  are,  by  the 
solemnity  which  Heaven  hath  appointed,  horn  again 
qf  water  and  the  spirit  \\,  into  a  better  state,  than  that 
of  nature.  And  till  either  sort  of  persons  forfeit 
their  claim  by  wilful  wickedness ;  which  it  may  be 
hoped  some  never  do,  though  in  many  things  we  of- 
fend aU% ;  they  continue  heirs  of  everlasting  life. 
And  even  when  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of  sin ; 
though,  were  they  to  die  in  that  condition,  future 
mercy  would  be  their  portion;   and  therefore,   in 

•  Gen.  i.  2.  +  Verse  3.  J  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
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tide  to  their  heavenly  Father's 
they  are  no  longer  children  of  God :  as 
•r  subjects,  when  they  rebel,  are  no 
in  respect  of  any  right  to  the  favour  of 
or  princes:  yet  as,  in  other  regards, 
continue  sons  and  subjects  still ;  so  the 
with  the  former,  by  which  they  were  made 
4*  children  of  God,  subsists,  notwithstanding  their 
ftjtoe  of  duty,  thus  far,  that  not  only  by  the  terms 
*f  it,  if  they  persist,  they  will  be  condemned,  but  by 
the  terms  of  it  also,  if  they  repent,  they  will  be  par- 
doned. And  neither  the  penitence,  nor  the  for- 
giveness of  those,  who  before  were  initiated  into 
Christianity,  and  have  not  since  rejected  it,  is  ever 
expressed  in  the  word  of  God  by  the  phrase  of  the 
new  birth  or  new  creature,  but  these  are  appropri- 
ated almost,  if  not  altogether,  to  our  original  ad- 
mission into  the  Gospel  state ;  into  which  we  enter 
once  for  all,  by  one  baptism,  the  lover  of  regenerar 
turn.  Nicodemus,  to  whom  our  Saviour  in  St.  John 
gives  instructions  on  that  head,  was  not  then  become 
a  Christian.  The  Galatians,  of  whom  St.  Paul  saith 
he  travaileth  in  birth  again,  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
them  *,  either  had  apostatized  from  the  faith  intirely, 
or  wanted,  not  the  whole,  but  the  completion  only 
of  the  new  birth,  by  juster  and  fuller  conceptions  of 
the  Gospel  doctrine.  Nor  is  there  the  least  appear- 
ance elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  of  telling  any 
professed  believer,  though  he  had  sinned  ever  so 
grievously,  that  he  must  be  born  again ;  (otherwise 
the  same  person  would  be  born  again  as  often  as  he 
falls  into  any  great  wickedness,  and  recovers  from 
it :)  but  that  he  must  repent,  and  do  the  first  works^, 
and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind% ;   which 

*  Gal.  iv.  19.  +  Rev.  ii,  5.  %  Eph.  iv.  23. 
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belongs,  in  its  degree,  to  the  best  of  good  Christians. 
And  therefore,  though  inculcating  perpetually,  that 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord*,  is  indis- 
pensably needful;  yet  preaching  the  necessity  of 
being  regenerated,  as  a  thing  still  absolutely  wanting 
to  a  great  part  of  those,  who  call  themselves  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  is  using  a  language,  not  conformable 
to  that  of  Scripture,  nor  indeed  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  or  the  offices  of  our  own  Liturgy:  which 
•declares  every  person,  who  is  baptized,  to  be,  by  that 
Tery  act,  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of 
Christ s  church.  It  is  true,  a  different  manner  of 
speaking  may  be  capable  of  a  good  interpretation, 
and  should  be  interpreted  as  favourably,  as  there  is 
room.  But  it  is  neither  accurate,  nor  prudent,  to 
depart  from  the  authorized  sense  of  the  words  of 
sound  doctrine:  and  much  less  is  it  allowable  to  blame 
others  for  adhering  to  them. 

The  first  and  immediate  meaning  then  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  text,  we  have  cause  to  think,  is,  that 
under  the  Gospel,  neither  entering  into  the  Mosaic 
covenant  by  the  appointed  form  will  do  a  man  ser- 
vice, nor  the  want  of  it  do  him  harm :  and  that  being 
received,  by  baptism,  into  a  new  state  of  grace  and 
mercy,  is  equally  necessary,  and  equally  sufficient, 
for  Jew  and  Gentile.  But  then  being  admitted  even 
into  this  state  will  avail  us  nothing  finally,  unless  we 
live  suitably  to  the  laws  of  it.  And  as,  in  the  natural 
world,  God's  preservation  of  things  hath  often  been 
called  a  continual  creation  of  them :  so  in  the  moral, 
the  same  notion  is  more  evidently  right.  The  com- 
plete sense  therefore  of  the  Gospel  creation  compre- 
hends, not  only  the  giving  of  spiritual  life  at  first, 
but  supporting  it  in  us  afterwards.    And  we  shall 

*  Heb.  xii.  14. 
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find  the  whole  of  our  religious  being,  as  well  as  the 
beginning  of  it,  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  new 
creature  on  two  accounts ; 

I.  Of  the  power  of  God  necessary  to  it. 

II.  Of  the  change  in  man's  condition,  made 

by  it 

I.  Of  the  power  of  God,  necessary  to  it  Now 
this  power  he  hath  exerted,  not  only  by  giving  us 
originally  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  and 
superadding  to  this  the  directions  and  motives  of  ex- 
ternal revelation ;  but  by  inwardly  operating  on  our 
hearts  through  his  spirit,  exciting  and  forming  us  to 
piety  and  virtue,  and  restraining  us  from  transgres- 
sion, in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever  good  we  pe» 
form,  and  whatever  evil  we  avoid,  not  we  by  our  owa 
strength  do  it,  but  the  grace  qf  God,  which  is  wHk 
us* :  by  grace  we  are  saved,  through  faith,  and  thst 
not  qf  ourselves;  it  is  the  gift  qfGod-\ :  for  we  an 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  good 
works%.  This  doctrine  the  Scripture  throughout 
teaches.  We  know  not  indeed,  how  God  influences 
our  minds :  for  we  know  not,  how  he  doth  any  thing. 
But  assisting  his  fallen  and  weak  creatures  is  so 
worthy  of  him ;  and  the  belief  of  that  assistance  is 
so  productive  of  thankfulness  and  love,  humility  and 
pious  resolution ;  that  surely  we  must  admit  it  on  his 
plain  testimony :  and  we  can  hardly  lay  too  great  a 
stress  upon  it,  provided  we  are  careful  not  to  pervert 
it,  either  into  a  plea  for  our  own  negligence,  or  an 
imputation  upon  his  justice. 

If  we  imagine  ourselves  absolutely  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing  towards  our  reformation  from  sin, 
or  improvement  in  goodness ;  we  excuse  those  who 
become  and  continue  wicked,  as  having  no  means 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  f  Eph.  ii.  8.  %  Verse  10» 
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given  them  to  act  otherwise ;  we  charge  their  guilt 
upon  God,  for  with-holding  such  means  from  them ; 
and  make  it  unjust  in  him  to  punish  them  for  the 
worst  things  they  do.  For  no  punishment  is  just, 
where  there  is  no  fault :  and  it  can  be  no  fault  to  be- 
have, as  we  never  could  help  behaving.  Besides, 
all  the  command  and  exhortations  of  Scripture,  all 
its  earnest  reasonings  and  affectionate  expostulations, 
have  for  their  ground-work  the  supposition,  that  man 
is  able,  as  he  chuses,  either  to  receive  the  grace  of 
God,  which  bringeth  salvation*,  or  generally  speak- 
ing to  reject  it.  We  own,  the  spiritual  creation,  as 
well  as  the  natural,  is  in  appearance  wholly  ascribed 
to  God  in  some  places  of  holy  writ :  but,  in  appear- 
ance also,  wholly  ascribed  to  man  in  others :  as,  make 
you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit :  for  why  will  ye  die, 
O  house  of  Israel^.  And  we  are  to  understand  the. 
various  texts  of  Scripture  consistently :  not  to  stretch 
figurative  expressions,  till  we  force  them  to  contra- 
dict literal  ones,  and  evident  reason  too  :  else,  if  we 
conclude,  that  because  the  wicked  are  described  as 
dead  in  sins%,  they  can  take  no  step  towards  good; 
we  must  conclude  also,  that  because  the  religious 
and  virtuous  are  described  as  dead  to  sin§,  they  can 
take  no  step  towards  evil :  which  the  very  best  of 
us  all  knows  to  be  false.  And  likewise,  if  we  argue 
thus,  we  must  condemn  or  misinterpret  many  clear 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  besides :  particularly 
that  of  St.  Paul.  Awake,  thou  that  steepest,  and  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light  \\. 
Still  we  readily  grant  that  nothing  of  this  can  be  done 
otherwise,  than  by  the  strength,  which  God  fur- 
nishes :  but  he  furnishes  to  every  one,  that  hears  the 

•  Tit.  ii.  11.  t  Ezek.  xviii.  31.  t  Eph.  ii.  1. 

§  Rom.  vi.  2.  ||  Eph.  v.  14. 
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sufficient.  The  true  Scripture  doc- 
~7juJtar  is,  that  divine  grace  enables  and  ex- 
jjgi  it  do  their  duty :  that  some  wilfully  refuse 
^  «*tfk4  by  it,  and  fell ;  while  others  concur 
£,  4»d  work  out  their  oxen  salvation,  God  work* 
both  to  will  and  to  do  *.  But, 
It.  Our  Christian  life  is  also  called  a  new  creation, 
I*  jspress  in  a  strong  manner,  how  greatly  our  con- 
£jrion  is  changed  by  it  for  the  better :  according  to 
lint  of  the  Apostle,  If  any  man  be  in  Christy  he  it  * 
mm  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  att 
things  are  become  new1[.  But  here  again,  we  must 
guard  against  mistakes. 

It  is  not  true,  that,  in  strictness  of  speech,  f&lle* 
man  hath  originally  no  principle  of  what  is  right  left 
in  him.  If  the  whole  was  lost  by  the  fall,  somewhat 
hath  by  the  general  grace  of  God  been  restored  since. 
For,  though  St.  Paul  saith,  In  me,  that  is,  in  m$ 
flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing\,  yet  he  saith  of  the 
same  person,  quickly  after,  I  delight  in  the  law  qf 
God  after  the  inward  man\.  And  he  supposes  even 
the  Gentiles  to  do,  in  some  cases,  to  some  degree, 
the  things  contained  in  the  law  ||.  Indeed  experience 
proves,  that  notorious  sinners  have  often  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  worthy  dispositions.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  look  on  those  dreadful  pictures,  which 
the  sacred  writers  draw,  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
heathen,  as  being  just  representations,  without  abate* 
meht,  of  the  natural  state  of  all  mankind.  But,  how- 
ever, that  state  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  one ;  destitute 
of  sufficient  strength,  unintitled  to  pardon  of  sin,  to 
supplies  of  grace,  to  reward  of  obedience :  till  God, 
in  the  covenant  of  baptism,  affords  us  relief  in  all 

'•  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  f  2  Cor.  v.  17.  J  Rom.  vii.  18. 

§  Verse  22.  ||  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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these  respects ;  and  so  translates  us  from  the  power 
qf  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  *.  Here 
then  begins  our  new  creation  or  birth :  and  our  re- 
maining concern  is,  to  behave  as  dutiful  children  to 
our  heavenly  Father;  and  by  using  the  prescribed 
means  of  spiritual  growth,  be  careful  to  arrive  at 
fulness  of  stature  and  strength  in  Christ.  The  first 
creation  was  not  completed  in  a  moment,  but  gra- 
dually finished  in  the  space  of  six  days :  after  which, 
Adam  was  left  to  cultivate  the  garden,  that  God  had 
planted.  The  second  hath  no  certain  time  prescribed 
it :  but  advances  faster  or  slower,  with  fewer  or  more 
frequent  interruptions,  to  greater  or  less  perfection, 
according  as  men  lay  hold  on,  or  neglect,  the  assist* 
fences  always  ready  for  them. 

Some  are  trained  up,  and  walk  from  the  first,  in  tfo 
way,  wherein  they  should  gof :  and  though  guilty  of 
many  small  errors,  through  infirmity  and  surprise, 
yet,  avoiding  great  and  wilful  deviations,  they  ad- 
vance continually  to  a  happy  end  of  their  journey* 
Now  these  cannot  well  perceive  any  sudden  change 
in  the  condition  of  their  souls ;  for  their  improve- 
ment is  usually  very  gradual :  much  less  any  change 
hi  it  from  bad  to  good ;  for  it  hath  always  been  good 
from  their  earlier  acquaintance  with  it.  Too  many 
indeed  may  imagine  this  falsely :  but  others,  through 
God's  mercy,  may  know  it  to  be  true,  that  they  have 
always  lived  religiously,  from  genuine  Christian 
principles.  Like  Timothy,  they  have  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  children,  which  are  able  to  make  them 
unto  salvation  X.  And  such,  far  from  having 
to  doubt  their  acceptance  with  God,  because 
they  have  never  experienced  grievous  terrors  and 
bitter  sorrows,  have  the  highest  reason  to  rejoice, 

•  Col.  i.  13.  t  prov.  xxii.  G.  J  3  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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^usd  the  ir«y*  of  wisdom  pfeataat- 
_,■  fium  iheir  very  entrance  upon  them: 
w  ^warded  in  the  end  for  a  whole  life, 

e  commonly,   men  have  committed 

i,  or  indulged  themselves  in  the  omis- 

-•x-rtant  duties.     And  then  more  particular 

-  jggm  repentance  is  necessary :    followed  by  s 

[■■I-  of  dispositions  within,  as  well  as  external 

^---'-   else  their  baptismal   regeneration  will 

^  Aggravate  their  guilt.     But  even  the  conversion 

,,,.  iwch  is  not  always  accompanied  with  extremely 

^fccment  agitations  of  mind:  but  these  differ,. ao* 

.vnling  to  their  various  tempers,  and  the  free  Oft* 

rations  of  the  divine  spirit,     Nay,  indeed,  some  fed 

tbe  most  tormenting  agonies,  yet  harden  their  hearts 

against  them  and  go  on :  while  others  are  eflectuafhj 

amended  by  the  influence  of  mild  convictions  and*  . 

calm  concern.    And  whether  it  be  a  call  loud  as 

thunder,  or  whether  it  be  a  still  small  voice\  that 

speaks :  if  we  do  but  hearken  to  it,  all  is  well. 

Nor  is  the  recovery  of  sinners  always  equally 
sudden.  Some,  like  St.  Paul,  are  awakened  and 
enlightened  instantaneously,  throw  oil'  a  habit  of 
wickedness  at  one  effort,  and  are  changed  that  mo- 
ment into  newness  of  life.  Others,  after  their  first 
alarm,  long  maintain  a  doubtful  struggle  with  their 
vicious  inclinations :  one  while  seeming  to  have 
fought  the  good  fight  successfully,  then  entangled 
anew  in  their  former  bondage :  a  painful  and  dan- 
gerous situation :  out  of  which  notwithstanding, 
through  almighty  grace,  there  are  those  who  escape 
into  the?  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God$> 
And  to  a  third  sort,  whose  disorders,  though  but  too 
•  Prov.  iii.  17.  t  I  Kings  xix.  12.  \  Rom.  viii.  21. 
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threatening,  are  less  violent,  health  i$  restored  by 
slow,  and  gentle,  and  almost  imperceptible  steps. 
Now  it  may  be  as  impossible  for  these  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise time,  when  their  faith  and  penitence  were  carried 
just  far  enough  to  make  them  objects  of  God's  for- 
giveness, as  it  often  is  to  determine  exactly  the  mo- 
ment when  the  sun  rises  upon  the  earth,  though  it 
hath  evidently  been  growing  light  a  great  while. 
Without  question,  as  soon  as  any  one  hath  that  faith 
in  Christ,  which  will  produce  a  life  of  good  works, 
he  is  justified  by  his  faith  alone,  and  his  sins  forgiven. 
But  though  God  always  knows  this  time  exactly, 
men  very  often  may  not,  or  rather  very  seldom  can. 
They  may  have  comfortable  hopes  and  persuasions, 
first  weaker,  then  stronger :  and  yet,  through  mere 
humility,  may  entertain  some  doubts,  not  of  the  di- 
vine promises,  but  of  their  own  qualifications,  longer 
than  they  have  cause.  And  these  doubts  may  be 
graciously  permitted,  as  very  useful  incitements  both 
to  diligence  and  caution.  Our  Bible  no  where 
teaches,  that  every  one,  who  is  forgiven,  knows  the 
hour  of  his  forgiveness :  or  even  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, that  God  hath  granted  it.  He  must  indeed, 
as  he  amends,  perceive  the  alteration  made  in  him : 
and  in  general,  a  pleasing  hope  and  faith  of  sharing 
in  the  divine  mercy  must  increase  along  with  it :  but 
he  may  still  not  be  sure,  whether  it  is  yet  complete 
enough  to  be  a  proof,  that  he  hath  obtained  pardon. 
Some  are  weak  in  faith  *  .•  others  are  strong  f  and 
abound  in  it  J.  But  conceiving  ourselves  to  be  of 
the  latter  sort,  gives  us  no  title  to  pass  sentence 
against  the  former.  And  we  should  be  very  fearful 
of  judging  our  brethren  rashly ;  who,  with  all  their 
modest  apprehensions,  may   perhaps  have  as  real, 

*  Rom.  xiv.  1.  f  Rom-  iv-  20-  t  Co,#  iii#  7m 
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perhaps  a  greater  interest  in  God's  favour,  than  Soraft 
of  those,  who  declare  them  to  have  none.  And  yet, 
if  these  hard  censures  proceed,  not  from  ill-will,  or 
bitterness  of  spirit,  hut  from  the  warmth  of  a  weft- 
meaning  zeal,  even  the  persons  injured  by  them 
should  think  mildly,  and  in  the  main,  well,  of  the 
authors  of  them,  lest  they  retaliate  hardship,  while 
they  complain  of  it. 

But  further,  as  the  spiritual  life  may,  in  different 
persons,  be  attended  with  different  degrees  of  evi- 
dence, it  may  likewise  advance  to  different  degrdef 
of  perfection.  Indeed,  when  God  created  the  ke#- 
vens  and  the  earth,  he  saw  every  thing  that  he  had 
vutde,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good  *.  Nor,  ill  tte 
new  creation,  is  any  part  of  what  he  doth  defective. 
But  even  pious  persons  are  wanting  to  themaelVetf: 
and  hence  some  of  them  come  greatly  short  of  otheJtff; 
and  the  best,  of  what  they  might  and  ought  to  hate 
been.  For,  though  all  Christiana  are  exhorted  to 
perfection,  and  all  real  Christians  labour  after  it,  and, 
in  God's  gracious  construction,  finally  arrive  at  it; 
and  some  have  the  title  given  them  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, on  account  of  their  uncommon  proficiency : 
yet  speaking  strictly,  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us  f  ;  nor  did 
even  St.  Paul  think,  he  had  already  attained,  or  turns 
already  perfect  J. 

But  here,  as  before,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  to  err.  They,  who  allow  themselves  in  the  habi- 
tual omission  of  any  one  known  duty,  or  the  habitual 
practice  of  any  one  known  sin ;  they  who  have  com- 
mitted any  single  act  of  deliberate  gross  sin,  without 
heartily  repenting  of  it,  and  carefully  avoiding  it 
•  Gen.  i.  31.  +  1  Johni-  8.  %  Phil  Hi.  12. 
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afterwards;  are  not  good  persons  with  imperfections, 
but  wicked  ones  under  guilt  and  condemnation.  The 
imperfections  of  the  good  are  of  quite  another  kind : 
slight  weaknesses,  sudden  surprises,  inconsiderate 
failures,  undiscerned  unreasonableness  in  temper  and 
behaviour;  honestly  watched  against  upon  the  whole, 
yet  returning  from  time  to  time,  are  subjects  of  daily 
Concern  and  general  humiliation.  Let  no  one  there* 
fore  flatter  himself,  that  because  all  men  have  their 
faults,  he  may  wilfully  indulge  his  without  danger. 
Nor  let  any  one  be  so  absurdly  cunning,  as  to  think 
of  making  a  near  bargain  in  religion :  and  contriving 
to  be  just  so  good,  as  to  escape  future  misery ;  and 
yet  no  better,  than  he  needs  must.  Though  we  aim 
to  do  our  utmost  we  shall  be  sure  to  fall  beneath 
the  rule  of  our  duty :  but,  if  we  aim  at  less,  we  shall 
be  too  likely  to  fail  of  the  acceptance  of  our  Maker. 
True  goodness  includes  in  it  the  love  of  goodness. 
No  one  can  be  religious  and  virtuous  in  earnest, 
without  sincerely  desiring  to  be  more  so ;  and  feeling 
,  the  truth  of  what  wisdom,  in  the  son  of  Sirach,  asserts 
of  herself:  They,  that  eat  me,  shall  yet  be  hungry; 
and  they,  that  drink  me,  shall  yet  be  thirsty:  for  my 
memorial  is  sweeter  than  honey;  and  mine  inheritance, 
than  the  honey-comb  *.  Such  therefore,  as  are,  per- 
haps in  no  respect,  positively  either  vicious  or  pro- 
fane, but  negligent  and  thoughtless ;  willing  to'gb 
to  Heaven,  with  as  little  trouble,  and  as  much  indul- 
gence, as  ever  they  can;  and,  of  the  two,  rather 
.more  afraid  of  being  over  good,  than  downright  bad ; 
are  already,  to  speak  the  most  favourable  of  them,  in 
a  very  unpromising  condition ;  and,  unless  they  make 
haste  to  get  into  a  better,  will  soon  be  in  a  worse. 
Another  thing  still,  to  be  observed  concerning  the 

*  Ecclus.  xxiv.  20,21. 
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»cw  creation,  is,  that  as  it  may  be  carried  to  different 
degrees  of  perfection,  so  it  may  be  attended  with 
iHilerciit  degrees  of  comfort.  Nor  is  there  any 
proof  from  Scripture  or  experience,  that  persons 
equally  pious  are  filled  in  this  world  with  equal  joy 
and  consolation.  They,  that  have  a  greater  share 
than  ordinary  of  such  delightful  perceptions,  ought 
undoubtedly,  if  the  tenor  of  their  lives  afford  cause 
for  them,  to  be  very  thankful.  But  such  as  have  wk 
least,  H  their  hearts  condemn  them  rot,  may  have  com 
Jidetice  towards  God  * ;  and  be  assured,  that  the 
smallness  of  their  present  degree  of  comfort  tkatt 
work  together  with  all  other  things  J'or  their  future 
goodf.  Indeed  the  very  same  persons,  without  any 
other  change  in  their  spiritual  state,  find,  at  timet; 
elevations,  depressions,  insensibilities,  for  which  they 
can  only  account  by  variations,  visible  or  suppose*, 
in  their  bodily  health,  or  God's  unsearchable  wffl 
and  pleasure.  Again,  very  bad  people  too  often 
trust  in  themselves,  that  they  are  righteous  J ;  and  re- 
joice on  groundless  presumptions;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  the  good  must,  in  their  composed 
hours,  feel  some  satisfaction  in  the  hope,  that  they 
are  such  ;  and  therefore  every  one  ought  to  reflect, 
whether  he  hath,  on  serious  thought,  felt  that  satis- 
faction, or  not ;  yet  the  light  of  God's  countenance 
hath  been  frequently  withdrawn  from  some  of  the 
best  of  men,  and  their  souls  disquieted  within  them^. 
Nay,  even  our  Saviour  complained,  that,  in  respect 
to  the  cheering  influences  of  his  presence,  God  had 
forsaken  him  ||.  So  that  no  one  can  justly  think  well 
or  ill  of  himself  on  such  accounts  as  these.  The 
Psalmist  hath  told  us,  that  they  who  sow  in  tears, 

•  1  John  iii.  21.         +  Rom.  viii.  28.  I  Luke  xviii.  9. 

{  Psalm  xlii.  6.  fl  Matlh.xxvii.  46. 
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shall  reap  in  joy:  and  he  that  now  goeth  on  his  way 
weeping,  and  heareth  forth  good  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him*. 
And  the  Prophet  hath  stated  both  this  case,  and  its 
opposite.  Who  is  among  you,  thatfeareth  the  Lord, 
and  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  and  hath  no  UglU  9  Let  him  trust  in  the 
mme  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God.  Beliold, 
aa  ye  that  kindle  afire,  and  compass  yourselves  about 
with  sparks :  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in  the 
sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  have  of 
mine  liand;  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow  f. 

The  only  sure  evidence  therefore  of  the  goodness 
of  our  condition,  is  the  sincerity  of  an  obedience, 
flowing  from  motives  truly  Christian.  And  accord- 
ingly, what  the  Apostle  calls  here  in  the  text  a  new 
creature,  he  calls,  in  a  parallel  place  of  the  preceding 
chapter^/oftA  working  by  love  %,  and  in  another,  keep- 
ing  the  commandments  of  God  §.  So  that  when  he 
saith,  the  new  creature  will  avail,  and  nothing  else, 
he  saith  it  on  supposition  of  its  being  so  completed, 
as  to  answer  its  end :  which  end  unless  we  are  careful 
to  attain,  by  exerting  the  principles  of  the  spiritual 
life  conferred  on  us  in  baptism,  and  growing  up  in 
all  Christian  graces;  however  great  a  blessing  in 
itself  our  sacramental  regeneration  is,  it  will  be  none 
to  us  :  but  we  had  better  not  have  been  born,  better 
not  have  been  new  born,  if  it  only  intitles  us  to  pri- 
vileges, that  we  finally  forfeit ;  and  become,  to  use 
St.  Jude's  expression,  twice  dead  ||,  our  Saviour  hath 
told  us,  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  ^[.  And 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  the  virtues  of  a  holy  life**. 

•  Psalm  cxxvi:  6,  7.      t  Isaiah  1.  10, 11.         +  Gal.  v.  6. 
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M  mt-  experience  these,  we  have  a  mark  ofourac- 
wytMK*  with  God,  which  cannot  deceive  :  all  other 
wtrfcs,  all  other  feelings,  be  they  ever  so  lively,  ever 
io  pleasing,  may.  Doubtless,  if  any  man  have  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  )ie  is  none  of  his  *.  Our  pious 
disposition,  our  well-grounded  comforts,  all  proceed 
from  the. Holy  Ghost :  and  we  can  have  neither,  with- 
out perceiving  them.  But  we  may  perceive  them, 
without  certainly  knowing  by  the  manner  of  the  per- 
ception, that  they  are  his  work  :  it  suffices,  that,  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  we  believe  they  are.  And 
Scripture  hath  no  where  taught  us  to  distinguish, 
what  impulses,  or  sensations  within  us,  come  from 
God,  and  what  from  a  different  source,  by  the  mere 
strength  and  delightfulness  of  them.  Without  ques- 
tion, clear  and  joyful  persuasions  of  our  interest  in 
the  divine  favour,  if  we  have  foundation  to  judge 
that  we  are  intitled  to  them,  are  the  greatest  felicity, 
that  we  can  enjoy  in  this  world.  But  whoever  relies 
on  such  persuasions  alone,  instead  of  examining  what 
ground  they  stand  upon,  exposes  himself  to  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  misled  by  a  heated  imagina- 
tion,  or  a  sinful  confidence  :  of  which  kind  of  delu- 
sions the  history  of  the  church  in  all  ages  hath  been 
full.  And  whoever  determines  either  his  own  state 
towards  God,  or  that  of  any  one  else,  to  be  a  bad  one, 
for  want  of  such  tokens  of  its  being  a  good  one,  con- 
tradicts the  rule  of  holy  writ.  Every  one  that  doth 
righteousness,  is  bom  of  him  t,  and  unwisely  dejects 
himself,  or  uncharitably  condemns  his  brother. 

Let  us  therefore  be  very  cautious  not  to  fancy  the 

paths  of  religion  either  narrower  or  broader,  than 

they  are :  neither  to  make  the  heart  of  the  righteous 

sad,  whom  God  hath  not  made  sad;  nor  strengthen 

*  Rom.  viii.  0.  +  1  John  ii.  20. 
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the  hands  of  the  tricked,  by  promising  him  life  *  :  for 
of  both  these  errors  we  may  be  guilty  at  once.  But 
in  order  to  avoid  both,  let  us  form  our  notions  of 
ourselves  and  others  by  God's  unerring  word,  inter- 
preted with  the  reasonableness  and  mildness  of  a 
truly  Christian  temper ;  and  then  we  shall  quickly 
discern,  that  the  only  sure  test  of  good  and  bad  per- 
flgps  is  that,  which  St.  John  hath  so  solemnly  de- 
livered from  above.  This  then  is  the  message,  which 
we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say, 
that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  dark- 
ness,  that  is,  wickedness,  we  lye,  and  do  not  the  truth. 
But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  if  we 
studiously  imitate  the  purity  and  holiness  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another, 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanse t A  us  from 
all  sin  t* 

•  Ezek.  xiii.  22.  f  *  John  i.  5,  6,  7. 
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And  they  slotted  Stephen,  calling  ttjtoti  God,  and  toy- 
ing, Lord  Jems,  receive  my  .spirit. 

And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  foud  voice, 
Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  And  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  feel  asleep. 

As  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue  require,  that 
due  regards  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  pious  and  geot 
persons ;  and  as  they  who  have  laid  down  their  liwrf  ■ 
for  God  and  their  duty,  have  given  the  strong** 
proofs  of  their  attachment  to  the  noblest  cause  :  so 
the  Christian  church  hath,  from  the  beginning, 
shewn  distinguished  honours  to  those  professors  of 
its  holy  faith,  who  have  sealed  their  testimony  to  it 
with  their  blood.  The  first  martyr,  or  witness,  of 
this  kind,  after  the  blessed  Jesus  himself,  was 
St.  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  qf  power  and  of  wisdom  *,  whose  death  is 
related  in  the  text.  And  we  find  in  the  next  verse 
but  one,  that  devout  men  carried  him,  with  decent 
solemnity,  to  liis  burial,  and  made  great  lamentation 
over  Aim;  undoubtedly  mixed  with  equal  triumph, 
that  he  had  finished  his  course  in  so  exemplary  a  man- 
ner ;  nor  were  they  withheld  from  it  by  fear  of  the  re- 
sentment, to  which  so  public  an  instance  of  respect 
must  provoke  his  murderers  and  all  their  adherents. 

*  Actsvi.  3.  5.  6.  10. 
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Two  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  that  we  have,  excepting  the  New  Testament, 
are  the  accounts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp,  both  disciples  of  St.  John,  written  at  the 
time  of  their  suffering,  by  the  churches  of  Antioch 
and  Smyrna,  of  which  they  were  bishops.  And  in 
those  they  mention,  as  of  course,  their  purpose  of 
celebrating  yearly  the  festival  of  their  birth-days,  of 
tffeir  entrance  into  a  better  life,  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  their  excellent  graces,  and  the  incitement  of 
others  to  imitate  them.  Thus  did  they  provide,  that 
the  righteous  should  be  had  in  everlasting  rememr 
branee  * :  and  observed  the  more  particular  direction, 
given  to  that  intent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 
Remember  them  which  have  £&wf  fH  ^  ru^  over  you, 
who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God;  whose 
faith  follow,  considering  the  end,  the  event,  qf  their 
conversation.  The  rest  of  the  primitive  churches 
appear  to  have  followed  the  same  rule :  and  each  to 
have  honoured  the  more  eminent  of  their  own  mar- 
tyrs, who  had  been  usually  their  teachers  also,  by  an- 
niversary assemblies  for  preserving  the  reverence  due 
to  their  characters,  and  offering  up  thanks  to  God 
for  their  examples. 

But  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  sufferers  of  one  church  into  the  liturgies  of 
others,  and  the  admission  of  eminently  good  persons, 
who  had  not  resisted  unto  blood  J,  and  the  frequent 
grants,  which  in  subsequent  ages  were  made,  of  so 
high  a  distinction,  with  little  care  of  previous  inquiry, 
multiplied  the  returns  of  these  solemnities  very  im- 
properly and  inconveniently.  Then  besides,  a  still 
greater  evil  was,  that  praises  and  panegyrics  too  soon 

*  Psalm  cxh.  6.  +  So  it  should  be  translated,  Heb.  xiii.  7. 

J  Heb.  xii.  4. 
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grew  to  be  immoderate,  and  afterwards  impious.  In 
the  vehemence  of  oratorical  encomiums  and  excla- 
mations, the  saint  was  called  upon  as  present,  till  by 
degrees  he  was  thought  so  :  and  what  at  first  was 
merely  a  bold  and  moving  figure  of  speech,  became  at 
length  in  good  earnest  a  prayer  ;  which  requested  of 
a  dead  man  who  was  unable  to  hear  it,  not  only  that 
be  would  intercede  with  God  in  behalf  of  his  feDow- 
servants,  but  that  he  would  himself  bestow  such  bles- 
sings upon  them,  as  no  creature  hath  in  his  power. 
Things  being  found  in  this  condition  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  was  necessary,  both  to  abolish  intirely  these 
unlawful  addresses,  and  to  limit  the  original  sort  of 
Commemorations  to  a  moderate  list  of  persons,  indis- 
putably worthy  of  them.  Accordingly  no  day  is  ap- 
pointed by  our  church  for  the  celebration  of  any 
ether,  than  the  principal  saints,  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  being  hard  to  stop,  if  more  were 
added.  And  amongst  these,  St.  Stephen  is  the  only 
one,  who  stands  solely  on  the  foot  of  being  a  martyr : 
as  indeed  it  was  fit,  that  the  foremost,  the  leader,  of 
that  noble  army  should  be  distinguished,  and  chosen, 
as  it  were,  to  represent  the  rest.  Now  we  shall  keep 
his  festival  in  a  due  manner,  if  we  make  use  of  it  to 
place  before  our  thoughts, 

I.  The  sinfulness  of  persecution   for   conscience 

sake. 

II.  The  excellency  of  bearing  it  well. 

I.  The  sinfulness  of  persecution  for  conscience 
sake. 

Taking  away  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  the  liberty,  any 
of  the  rights  of  our  brethren,  merely  for  serving  their 
Maker  in  such  manner  as  they  are  persuaded  they 
ought,  when  by  so  doing  they  hurt  not  human  society, 
or  any  member  of  it,  materially,  is  evidently,  i 
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sistent  with  all  justice  and  humanity  :  for  it  is  punish- 
ing those,  who  have  not  injured  us ;  and  who,  if  they 
mistake,  deserve  only  pity  from  us.  Nor  is  it  less  in- 
consistent with  policy  and  common  prudence.  For 
thus  many  will  be  driven  from  amongst  us,  who  might 
have  been  very  useful :  and  such  of  the  same  opinion, 
as  stay  behind,  will  be  tempted  to  become  either  open 
or  secret  enemies,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the 
hardships  which  they  suffer,  and  revenge  themselves 
on  the  authors  of  them :  from  which  motives  have 
proceeded  the  bloodiest  wars,  the  most  shocking  mas- 
sacres, the  most  heinous  barbarities,  that  have  ever 
disgraced  human  nature.  Or  should  men  comply 
against  their  judgments,  and  live  quietly ;  from  being 
hypocrites  in  the  great  point  of  their  religion,  they 
will  too  probably  grow  dishonest  in  others.  And 
though  their  posterity  may  at  length  be  sincere ;  and 
so  what  we  think  truth  be  promoted  in  our  part  of 
the  world :  yet  if  the  rest  should  be  induced  by  our 
example  to  promote  what  they  think  truth,  in  the  same 
way,  it  will  by  no  means  be  a  gainer  on  the  whole. 
Fair  argument  and  equitable  behaviour  are  the  natural 
methods  of  spreading  it :  and  it  will  never  thrive  by 
any  opposite  ones.  This  being  the  case,  imagining 
that  God  can  enjoin  religious  cruelties,  or  fail  to  be 
displeased  with  them,  is  thinking  so  unworthily  and 
absurdly  of  him,  that  few  things  are  more  surprising, 
than  the  wide  extent  and  long  prevalence  of  so  mon- 
strous an  error.  And  nothing  distinguishes  this  age 
and  nation  more  to  its  honour,  than  its  entertaining 
in  general  so  right  sentiments  on  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

When  and  where  persecution  began,  hath  been 
controverted.  Some  have  charged  the  Jews  with  giv- 
ing the  first  example  of  it,  by  extirpating  the  Canaaur 
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ites,  and  punishing  idolatry  with  death  amongst  their 
own  people.  But  the  Canaanites  were  extirpated,  not 
for  harmless  religious  opinions  or  observances,  but  for 
monstrous  and  unnatural  cruelties  and  impurities, 
practised  in  their  worship  and  out  of  it :  by  which, 
continued  through  many  generations,  their  iniquity, 
being  at  length,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  Jul/ , t 
God  appointed  the  Israelites,  as  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dence of  numerous  miracles,  to  execute  his  vengeance 
upon  them  :  which  command  was  probably  designed 
to  give  them  a  greater  abhorrence  of  the  like  enor- 
mities ;  and  certainly  they  were  bound  to  obey  it 
But  they  neither  claimed  any  right  else  to  punish 
those  nations ;  nor  any  right  at  all  to  punish  other 
nations,  though  guilty  of  the  same  crimes. 

Nor  amongst  themselves  were  they  authorized  to 
proceed  criminally  against  any  persons  on  account  of 
their  faith  or  devotions,  excepting  the  adorers  of  the 
neighbouring  false  deities;  or  of  the  true  one  by  an 
image.  Now  such  of  those  deities,  as  had  been  men, 
had  been  such  dangerous  patterns  of  wickedness;  and 
the  service  of  them  all  was  so  full  of  detestable  abomi- 
nations, that  paying  them  any  honour  must  be  of  very 
bad  consequences :  but  paying  them  those,  which 
they  were  understood  to  claim,  worse  than  Atheism 
itself.  And  setting  up  images  of  the  true  God  had  so 
strong  and  immediate  a  tendency  to  lower  the  reve- 
rence of  him,  and  bring  him  down  to  a  level  with  the 
rest,  that  the  mischief  was  only  one  degree  removed. 
Besides,  it  no  way  appears,  that  the  Hebrew  idolaters 
held  it  their  duty  to  be  such  :  but  licentiousness,  or 
mistaken  policy,  or  love  of  novelty,  or  some  wrong  in- 
ducement of  that  sort,  led  them  to  adopt  the  divinities 
of  their  neighbours :  still  believing  in  J  ehovah,  though 
practically  they  forsook  him.    And  therefore,  as  con- 
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science  did  not  require  their  false  worship,  it  was  not 
injured  by  the  prohibition  of  it  Nor  must  we  for- 
get, that  God  haying  condescended  to  be  their  su- 
preme civil  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  object  of  their 
adoration ;  owning  another  God  was  treason,  as  well 
as  idolatry :  which  never  was  the  case  of  any  one  na- 
tion in  the  world  besides. 

It  is  therefore  amongst  the  heathens,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  real  persecution.  Yet,  we  con- 
fess, most  of  them  tolerated,  and  even  incorporated, 
a  great  variety  of  deities,  and  modes  of  worship : 
because  they  supposed,  that  the  former  might  be  all 
true,  and  the  latter  all  acceptable.  And  therefore 
it  was  not  readily  concluded  from  a  man's  having  a 
religion  of  his  own,  that  he  denied  that  of  the  state. 
But  when  there  seemed  cause  to  apprehend  that  he 
did,  it  was  deemed,  in  some  of  the  freest  constitu- 
tions, a  capital  crime :  as  the  known  case  of  Socrates 
fully  proves.  There  were  indeed  but  few  such  pu- 
nishments, because  there  were  but  few  such  offences, 
real  or  pretended :  for  men  usually  spoke  and  acted 
as  the  laws  of  their  country  prescribed,  whatever 
they  thought :  till  the  Jews,  in  their  captivities  and 
dispersions,  refusing  to  worship  any  other  God,  than 
the  one  invisible  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  pro- 
voked, by  so  doing,  Pagan  bigotry ;  and  instead  of 
being  the  first  persecutors,  were  amongst  the  first 
martyrs;  indeed  to  true  piety  were  the  very  first, 
Socrates  having  always  conformed  to  the  religion  of 
Athens,  and  being  unjustly  condemned  as  rejecting 
it  Yet  as  the  Jews  were  not  commanded  to  propa- 
gate their  faith,  but  only  to  profess  it,  which  however 
did  propagate  it  in  some  measure;  the  number  of 
their  sufferers  for  conscience  sake,  except  in  the 
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time  of  the  Maccabees,  was  very  small,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

For  the  Apostles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  their  compa- 
nions and  successors,  being  intrusted  by  him  with  a 
commission  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind  that  ever 
was;  that  of  notifying  to  the  Jews,  that  their  pro- 
mised Messiah  was  come ;  of  converting  the  Gentiles 
from  idolatry,  and  teaching  all  men  the  genuine  love 
of  God  and  their  neighbour,  as  the  way  to  eternal 
happiness ;  became,  for  undertaking  this  good  work, 
(though  they  proceeded  in  it  most  respectfully  to 
magistrates,  and  inoffensively  to  all  men)  objects  of 
public  rage,  instead  of  gratitude.  Nor  were  they 
only,  but  their  followers  of  both  sexes,  pursued  with 
wanner  zeal,  and  destroyed  by  more  exquisite  tor- 
ments, than  the  vilest  malefactors :  nor  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  barbarities,  excepting  some  inter- 
vals, much  less  thau  three  hundred  years.  Yet  none 
of  them  were  retaliated,  when,  in  spite  of  them  all, 
our  faith,  by  its  own  reasonableness,  and  the  un- 
wearied patience  of  its  adherents,  had  prevailed,  and 
was  become  the  reigning  one :  not  even  the  bitterest 
persecutors  were  punished  for  all  the;  murders,  which 
they  had  committed.  Nor  did  any  erroneous  Christian 
suffer  death  from  a  Christian  magistrate  for  his  errors, 
for  a  long  while  afterwards :  nor  was  any  law  made 
for  that  end,  I  believe,  in  one  thousand  years  from 
our  Saviour's  coming.  In  process  of  time  indeed 
the  rulers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  having  already  in- 
troduced other  corruptions  into  our  holy  profession, 
supported  them  by  introducing  this  also.  But  when 
they  were  become  persecutors,  much  truer  and  more 
orthodox  Christians  became  once  more  willing  mar- 
tyrs.    Amongst  these  our  first  reformers  were  emi- 
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Bent :  since  whose  days,  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  religious  rights  of  mankind  have  been  asserted 
on  more  solid  grounds,  in  a  fuller  extent,  and  with 
greater  consistence,  than  ever  was  done  before.  Nor 
I  hope  will  the  members  of  our  communion  ever  for- 
get to  exercise,  either  due  caution  against  the  open 
and  secret  attempts  of  those  blood-thirsty  and  faith- 
breaking  tyrants,  or  due  moderation  towards  all,  who 
peaceably  dissent  from  us. 

•And  they,  who  accuse  Christianity  of  the  cruelties, 
committed  by  the  professors  of  it,  should  consider, 
how  much  its  genuine  professors  abominate  even  the 
smallest  of  them,  and  every  tendency  to  thejaou  But 
indeed  4nese  our  adversaries,  who  weulfl  seem  to 
abhor  a  persecuting  spirit  beyond  all  men,  and  oom- 
plain  of  our  religion,  as  encouraging  it,  have  singular 
need  to  examine,  of  what  apirit  they  are  themselves : 
and  whether  they  do  not  by  false  imputations,  and 
emel  mocking**,  the  only  weapons  which  they  have 
at  command,  persecute  most  unrighteously,  (without 
any  pretence  of  conscience  to  oblige  them  to  it)  both 
Christian  faith,  and  natural  piety,  without  sparing  ki 
several  instances  even  moral  virtue.  <A  proper  sense 
of  their  own  unreasonable  vehemencies  would  incline 
them  to  excuse,  as  far  as  possible,  those  of  other  men, 
and  restrain  them  from  going  on  to  bring  charges 
against  the  innocent  and  guilty,  promiscuously.  But 
though  we  were  all  as  bad  in  this  respect,  as  they 
imagine  the  worst  of  us  to  be,  it  would  by  no  means 
affect  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  which  is 
far  from  encouraging  force  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
patriarchal  religion  is  free  from  all  shadow  of  blame 
in  that  respect:  the  Jewish  hath  been  sufficiently 
vindicated:   and  the  Christian  fully   clears  itself. 

*  Heb.  xi.  36. 
T  2 
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Our  blessed  Lord,  reproved  his  Disciples,  when  they 
would  have  called  down  fire  from  Heaven  on  the 
Samaritans ;  who,  besides  being  both  heretics  and 
schismatics,  had  used  him  personally  ill :  and  told 
them,  that  the  Son  of  Alan  was  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them*.  And  though  in  a  pa- 
rable he  uses  the  words,  compel  them  to  come  in^' ; 
both  the  whole  of  the  context,  and  the  whole  of  his 
instructions,  particularly  those  which  he  gave  to  his 
Apostles  when  he  first  sent  them  forth,  irrefragably 
prove,  that  the  only  compulsion  intended  was  that 
of  cogent  reasons  and  pressing  exhortations.  Ac- 
cordingly St.  Paul  plainly  asserts,  that  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal%,  but  that  we  are  to 
instruct  in  meekness  those  that  oppose  themselves  §. 
We  are  not  then  authorized  to  raise  persecution,  but 
on  the  contrary  commanded  patiently  to  suffer  it 
And  therefore  I  now  proceed, 

II.  To  shew  the  excellency  of  this  duty :  and  par- 
ticularly, as  practised  by  the  first  Christians. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  as  most  of  the  hea- 
thens thought  all  religions  might  be  true,  they  were 
in  little  danger  of  suffering  for  any:  and  amongst 
such,  as  thought  their  established  faith  and  worship 
false  and  even  mischievous,  few  or  none  had  the  pa- 
triotism to  declare  against  it,  or  the  security  to  refuse 
complying  with  it.  The  Jews,  who,  so  long  as  they 
observed  their  law,  were  assured  of  national  prospe- 
rity, had  small  need  of  precepts  to  undergo  persecu- 
tion for  it  willingly :  which  however  they  did  undergo 
with  admirable  fortitude,  when  the  sins  of  the  people 
in  general  had  brought  the  pious  part,  along  with 
themselves,  into  distress.     And  it  is  a  moving  de- 

*  Luke  ix.  54,  55,  56.  +  Luke  xiv.  S3. 

I  f.  Cor.  x.  4.  f  *  Tim.  ii.  *5. 
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scfiption,  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  of 
their  sufferings.  They  had  trials  of  mockings  and 
scourging*,  of  bonds  and  imprisonment:  they  were 
stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  slain  with  the 
sword:  they  went  about  in  sheep-skins,  and  goat-skins, 
being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented:  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy :  they  wandered  in  desarts  and 
mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth*. 

Their  afflictions  however  were  only  occasional 
consequences  of  the  idolatry  of  their  countrymen. 
But  Christianity  set  out  from  the  first,  with  our  Sa- 
viour's predictions  to  his  Disciples,  that  they  should 
be  hated  of  all  nations,  delivered  up,  and  killed,  for 
his  name's  sakcf;  with  their  predictions  to  their 
converts,  that  all,  who  would  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus,  must  suffer  persecution^ ;  with  immediate  and 
dreadful  examples  of  these  truths ;  with  the  express 
command,  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  qfUfe%.  And  faithful  accordingly  they 
were,  to  such  a  degree,  as  nothing  but  consciousness 
of  truth,  and  divine  assistance,  could  possibly  make 
them. 

The  Apostles  gave  no  proofs  of  courage  in  the  first 
part  of  their  history.  They  all  deserted  our  Saviour, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  was  apprehended :  one  of  them 
was  terrified,  without  any  particularly  great  occasion, 
into  denying  him :  and  even  after  his  resurrection, 
nay  probably  his  ascension  too,  they  kept  their  as- 
semblies very  private,  for  fear  of  the  Jews\\.  What 
was  it  then,  that  changed  them  into  such  different 
persons,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days  ?  What  could 
it  be  else,  than  the  completion,  recorded  in  the  acts 
of  our  Saviour's  promise,    Ye  shall  receive  power, 

*  Heb.  ix.  36,  37,  38.         +  Matth.  xxiv.  9.        J  2  Tim.  iii.  12. 
$  Rev.  ii.  10.  ||  John  xx.  19.     Acts  i.  13,  11. 
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after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  ujmn  yon:  and  ye 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  *.  With 
what  surprising  boldness,  immediately  upon  this, 
doth  the  late  apostate,  St.  Peter,  standing  up  with  the 
Eleven,  lift  up  his  voice,  and  say,  Ye  men  of  Judea, 
and  all  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  be  this  hioten  unto 
you,  and  hearken  to  my  words  f:  let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  hnmv  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  Lord  and  Christ\. 
This  was  not  a  passionate  and  inconsiderate  courage. 
For  what  had  there  happened,  that  could  raise  it  in 
them  all  ?  And  what  could  possibly  be  milder  and 
more  rational,  than  their  uniform  temper  and  be- 
haviour :  which,  their  answer  to  the  threatenings  of 
the  rulers,  both  so  resolutely  and  so  decently  ex- 
presses ?  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  unto  you,  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For 
we  cannot  hut  speak  the  things,  which  we  have  see* 
andkeard^. 

A»  they  bore  testimony,  not  merely  to  doctrines1 
and  opinions,  but  to  plain  and  repeated,  though  mi- 
raculous facts,  of  which  their  senses  were  perfect 
judges*  they  could  not  mistake.  And  what  coukt 
they  hope  for  by  attempting  to  deceive  ?  They  must 
each  of  them  know  themselves  to  be  every  way 
unqualified  for  conducting  a  fraud  of  this  nature. 
They  had  seen  just  before,  that  they  could  not  trust, 
either  to  the  bravery,  or  the  fidelity,  one  of  another. 
Or  if  they  conld,  a  great  part  of  what  they  satt 
might  easily  be  confuted  notwithstanding,  if  it  fftf 
not  true.  For  aught  appears,  they  might  have  re- 
turned to  their  former  occupations  with  great  safety. 

*  Acts  i.  8.  f  Acts  ii.  14. 

J  Ver.  36.  $  Am  iv.  18,  19,  SO, 
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But  if  they  went  on  in  this  new  way :  they  knew  the 
magistrates  were  vehement  against  them ;  they  saw 
the  people,  at  best,  would  do  nothing  to  support 
them  ;  and  the  fate  of  their  master  was  full  before 
their  eyes.  In  these  circumstances,  worldly  advan- 
tage could  not  be  their  motive.  And  fondness  of  ac- 
quiring glory  amongst  their  followers  was  not  likely 
to  overbalance  the  fear  of  punishment,  in  men  of 
their  education ;  especially  in  a  number  of  them : 
besides  that,  humanly  speaking,  they  could  expect 
neither  glory  nor  followers.  And  in  fact  they  were 
held  in  the  lowest  contempt  by  most  men,  and 
honoured  but  by  few.  Or  should  we  suppose,  that 
contrary  to  all  probability,  and  to  the  express  notices 
given  them,  they  looked  for  better  treatment  in  car- 
rying on  their  undertaking,  than  they  found :  yet 
when  they  perceived  their  disappointment,  would 
no  one  of  them  have  been  so  honest,  as  to  own  his 
error,  and  detect  his  accomplices ;  or  at  least  so  wise 
as  to  withdraw  himself  out  of  harm's  way  ?  Would 
they  all  have  gone  on,  year  after  year,  supporting 
persecution  and  death,  one  after  another :  neither 
taking  warning  nor  complaining,  but  rejoicing  and 
triumphing?  Hear  only,  what  a  description  St. 
Paul  gives  of  their  and  his  own  condition.  God  hath 
set  forth  us  the  Apostle's  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to 
death:  we  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world: — even 
unto  this  present  hour,  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
are  naked,  and  are  htffeted,  and  have  no  certain 
dwelling-place ;  and  labour,  working  with  our  awn 
hands; — we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and 
are  the  off-scouring  qf  all  things  unto  this  day  *.  Could 
they  have  chosen  to  bear  this  from  any  other  princi- 
ple, than  that,  which  he  elsewhere  mentions  ?     We 

•  \  Cor.  iy.  9.  11,  12,  13. 
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are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed:  per- 
plexed, but  not  in  despair:  persecuted,  but  not  for- 
saken: cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  We  are  always 
delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus  sake,  that  the  life  also 
of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh: 
— Knowing  that  he,  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus, 
shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus:— for  which  cause  we 

faint  not;  but  though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the 
inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day  *.  Nor  were  they 
affected  in  this  heroic  manner,  only  while  death 
might  possibly  he  at  a  distance  from  them;  but  the 
nearer  it  approached,  the  more  they  felt  of  the  same 
spirit.  /  am  now,  saith  St.  Paul,  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.     I  hare 

fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  f .  Can 
there  be  words  in  language  more  expressive  of  con- 
scious integrity,  and  composed  fortitude  ? 

But  this  was  far  from  the  whole  excellence  of  that 
frame  of  mind,  with  which  they  met  sufferings. 
Could  they  have  delighted  themselves  with  the 
thought  of  vengeance  falling  on  their  adversaries, 
either  from  men  or  from  God,  in  the  present  life  or 
in  the  next,  it  might  possibly  have  given  some  poor 
consolation  and  support  to  corrupt  nature  under  tor- 
ments and  death.  But  their  master's  rule  was,  Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 

fully  use  you,  and  persecute  you  %.  Had  he  meant 
only  to  harden  them  into  a  bold  unfeeling  obstinacy, 
he  would  never  have  required  of  them  such  tender- 
ness of  kind  affection  towards  adversaries :  a  temper 

•  2  Cor.  iv.  8, 9.  11.14. 16.     f  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  e.     1  Matth  v.  44. 
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so  very  inconsistent  with  all  the  common  excitements 
to  courage  in  resisting  them.  And  had  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  attain  such  exalted  virtue,  to 
which  none  almost  before  them  had  even  made  pre- 
tensions, they  would  have  concealed  or  dropt  his 
precept,  or  explained  it  away.  But  on  the  contrary, 
they  professed  it  to  its  full  extent.  Though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  that  is, 
universal  love  to  all  men,  it  profiteth  me  nothing*. 
And  they  practised  it,  as  they  professed  it.  Being 
reviled,  we  bless:  being  persecuted,  we  suffer  it:  being 
defamed,  we  intreat  f.  They  expressed  all  the  kind- 
ness, they  made  all  the  excuses,  for  their  persecutors, 
which  they  possibly  could.  Thus  the  same  St.  Paul : 
I  have  great  heaviness,  and  continual  sorrow  in  my 
heart,  for  my  brethren  who  are  Israelites  \.  My 
hearts  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that 
they  might  be  saved.  For  I  bear  them  record,  that 
they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  know- 
ledge  §.  Nor  was  this  their  manner  of  speaking, 
only  when  at  ease,  or  when  [they  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain favour  by  it :  but,  as  the  case  of  St.  Stephen 
shews,  their  sentiments  were  the  same,  under  the 
certainty,  under  the  actual  pains,  of  death  itself,  even 
when  suddenly  and  tumultuously  inflicted  on  them. 
For  he  prayed  at  once  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  his 
last  breath,  to  receive  his  spirit,  and  to  forgive  them 
that  stoned  him. 

Such  was  the  blessed  temper  of  the  first  witnesses 
to  the  Christian  faith  :  and  their  successors  inherited 
a  noble  degree  of  it.  They  could  not  indeed  give  an 
equally  strong  testimony  to  the  original  facts,  on 
which  it  was  built;  but  they  attested  many  subse- 
quent ones  of  great  importance.    And  not  only  their 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  t  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  13. 

t  Rom.  ix.  2,  3,  4.  §  Horn.  x.  1,  5. 
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embracing  it,  as  they  did,  contrary  to  all  the  prejudices 
ofcommonopinion.andall  the  dictates  of  every  wrong 
inclination,  makes  it  necessary  to  presume,  that  they 
must  have  had  powerful  evidence  for  it :  but  their 
perseverance  in  professing  it,  amidst  every  thing 
terrible  in  life  or  death',  fully  proves  them  to  have 
been  thoroughly  sincere,  and  singularly  magnani- 
mous. Indeed  it  proves  further,  that  more  than  or- 
dinary strength  was  vouchsafed  to  them  from  above. 
For  though  natural  constancy  and  bravery  have  in 
some  instances  performed  wonders,  yet  the  per- 
formers have  been  few  in  proportion :  whereas  the 
primitive  Christians  in  general  of  both  sexes,  all  ages, 
all  ranks,  underwent  the  most  grievous  inflictions 
with  the  calmest  patience.  Observe  too  :  they  could 
have  little  hope  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the 
opinion  of  their  fellow-Christians  by  suffering.  For, 
though  a  few  of  the  principal  martyrs  were  highly 
honoured,  yet  the  rest  were  too  numerous,  either  to 
be  remembered  after  their  death,  or  have  notice 
taken  of  them  at  the  time  of  it.  Nor  did  their  intre- 
pidity arise  from  being  trained  up  to  the  resolution 
of  martyrdom.  For  this  would  have  often  failed: 
and  besides,  new  converts,  just  made,  as  boldly 
suffered  death,  as  any  others ;  nay,  sometimes  perse* 
cutors  themselves  became  converts  on  the  spot,  and 
died  with  those  whom  they  had  brought  to  execu- 
tion. Still  it  was  not  merely  a  sudden  vehemence, 
which  they  catched  one  of  another.  For  not  only 
particular  persons  had  often  the  leisure .  of  long  im- 
prisonments to  cool  in  :  but  the  whole  Church  had 
many  and  considerable  intervals  of  peace.  Yet, 
whenever  persecution  began  again,  it  found  the  ge- 
nerality of  Christians  in  the  same  spirit,  which  they 
shewed  before  :  respectful  in  the  highest  degree  to 
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(Aril  authority ;  but  unmoveable  to  an  equal  degree 
from  their  duty  to  God :  where  they  were  ever  so 
few,  not  to  be  forced  or  persuaded  into  the  slightest 
acts  of  idolatry ;  where  they  were  ever  so  many,  not  to 
be  provoked  into  a  single  attempt  of  rebellion ;  or  into 
making  or  joining  any  party  or  faction  for  their  own 
security ;  though  the  frequent  changes  in  the  state 
gave  them  inviting  opportunities  for  it  In  the  com- 
fortless exercise  (for  so  it  must  appear  to  common 
spectators,)  of  this  cool  passive  courage,  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  the  active  and  enterprising  sort, 
they  patiently  persevered  for  three  hundred  years. 
The  wonderfulness  of  the  behaviour  moved  men  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  of  it :  they  found  them 
good;  they  came  over;  and  the  empire  was  become 
in  effect  Christian,  before  the  emperors  ceased  to 
persecute. 

The  unjustifiable  veneration  addressed  by  the 
church  of  Rome  to  saints  and  martyrs  hath  deterred 
almost  all  the  reformed  Churches,  except  our  own, 
from  paying  them  even  due  honours.  And  now 
attnengst  ourselves,  prejudice  against  religion  in 
mme,  and  indifference  to  it  in  others,  hath  made 
these  excellent  persons  be  regarded  commonly, 
either  with  a  malignant  or  a  negligent  eye.  But  if 
they,  who  have  acted  or  suffered  gallantly,  for  the 
liberties  or  other  interests  of  a  single  nation,  have 
been  reverenced  by  distant  ages,  and  all  their  faults 
Md1  under  that  one  virtue ;  how  much  higher  esteem 
do  sueh  patriots  deserve,  as  have  borne  testimony 
with  their  blood  against  the  tyTanny  of  idolatry  and 
inmoral  superstition ;  who  have  lived  in  misery  and 
died  in  torment,  to  assert  the  faith  of  one  wise  and 
good  Maker r and  Ruler  of  all,  of  pardon  for  sin,  and 
assistance  in  virtue,  derived  to  us  by  methods  of  in- 
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finite,  though  mysterious  goodness ;  who  have  given 
to  mankind,  both  by  their  doctrine  and  example,  the 
justest  rules  of  worthy  and  prudent  conduct  in  this 
life;  and  spread  through  the  world  an  assurance, 
founded  on  God's  express  promise,  (which  alone 
could  support  it,)  of  endless  felicity  in  a  life  to  come! 
Should  our  accounts  of  them  he  ever  so  imperfect,  or 
meanly  written :  should  any  of  them  appear  no 
otherwise  great,  than  as  they  were  admirably  good 
men :  should  their  zeal  have  sometimes  transported 
them  beyond  discretion;  (though  such  transports 
were  few,  and  always  condemned  by  the  body  of 
Christians:)  or  Bhould  other  and  even  considerable 
frailties  be  found  mixed  with  the  excellencies  of  some 
of  them:  yet,  so  long  as  we  know,  that  they  were 
and  did  what  hath  now  been  mentioned ;  we  have 
surely  cause  to  hold  them  for  ever  in  most  honoura- 
ble estimation,  and  respect  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
much  the  more  highly  on  account  of  such  witnesses 
to  its  truth  and  efficacy. 

But  admiring  them  is  nothing,  unless  we  also  imi- 
tate them,  in  their  solicitude  for  its  advancement,  in 
their  steady  adherence  to  God  and  their  duty,  in 
their  contempt  of  worldly  advantages  and  pleasures, 
losses  and  punishments ;  in  their  meekness  under  in- 
juries, in  their  resignation  under  pains  and  afflictions, 
in  their  love  to  their  fellow-Christians  and  fellow- 
creatures,  in  their  lively  faith  of  a  future  recompence 
We  are  not  called,  as  they  were,  to  take  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  our  goods  *,  to  suffer  trouble  even  unto 
bonds,  as  evil  doers  t,  to  undergo  shame  and  torture, 
and  to  die  for  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus%.  No  temp- 
tation hath  taken  us,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man  §. 

•  Heb.  x.  8+.  +  2  Tim.  ii.  9. 

;  Acts.  xxi.  13.  $  i  Cor.  x.  13. 
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Ordinarily  speaking,  we  have  nothing  to  perform,  but 
what  conduces  on  the  whole  to  every  one's  present 
benefit :  and  we  have  nothing  to  bear  on  account  of 
our  religion,  but  perhaps  a  little  trifling  ridicule  from 
the  vain  and  the  vicious.  Even  such  persecution  in- 
deed is  very  wicked  in  them ;  but  needs  not  in  the 
least  be  formidable  to  us.  And  if  for  that  alone,  we 
are  ashamed  to  confess  our  Saviour  before  men,  well 
may  we  expect  that  he  should  deny  us  before  his 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  *. 

Let  us  therefore  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  without  wavering  | :  never  do  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  it  for  temporal  prospects  or  fears :  never 
pay  court  to  the  irreligious,  by  mean  compliances 
with  their  talk  or  behaviour,  in  hopes  of  better 
quarter  from  them ;  for  it  will  be  much  harder  to  stop 
afterwards,  than  to  maintain  our  present  ground :  yet 
never  be  moved  either  to  passion  against  them,  or 
uncharitableness  towards  them ;  but  freely  own  their 
good  qualities,  while  we  carefully  preserve  an  abhor- 
rence of  their  bad  ones;  pity  their  unhappiness, 
while  we  condemn  their  sins ;  and  earnestly  pray, 
that  they  may  repent  and  be  forgiven.  For  thus  shall 
we  adorn  the  doctrines  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things  X ;  and  he  followers  of  them,  who  through  faith 
and  patience  inherit  the  promises  §. 

♦  Matth.  x.  32,  33.  t  Heb«  *•  *s- 

J  Tit.  ii.  10.  S  Heb.  vi.  12. 
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.  -,-mw#  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God:  ami  is 

-t^ia&ie  j'or  doctrine,  for  reproof ,  jar  correction, 

if.-  instruction  in   righteousness :   that  the  man  of 

yW  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 

Mod  works. 

Man  is  by  nature  ignorant  and  thoughtless :  and 
therefore  wants  information  and  admonition.  He  is 
also  prone  to  evil,  and  averse  from  good  :  and  there- 
fore wants  restraint  from  the  former,  and  incitement 
to  the  latter.  Without  the  assistance,  which  we  re- 
ceive one  from  another  in  these  respects,  we  should 
be  wicked  and  wretched  beyond  imagination.  Bnt 
though  we  Should  be  most  defective  in  a  state  of  soli- 
tude, yet  we  are  very  deplorably  so,  even  when  joined 
to  the  best  advantage  in  society.  Many  points  of  the 
utmost  moment,  relating  both  to  our  present  and  fu- 
ture condition,  we  either  cannot  discover  at  all,  or  not 
with  certainty  :  many,  which  we  might,  not  even  the 
wiser,  -much  less  the  greater  part,  have  in  fact  known : 
and  those,  which  hardly  any  could  fail  to  perceive,  all 
have,  more  or  less,  failed  to  regard.  Most  of  these 
things  are  visibly  men's  own  fault :  and  the  rest  are 
no  imputation  upon  God.  For  unquestionably  he= 
may  with  justice  place  any  of  his  creatures  in  as  low 
a  state,  both  of  understanding  and  moral  ability,  as  hesst 
pleases :  provided  he  requires  from  them,  as  he  cer — 
tainly  will,  only  in  proportion  to  what  he  hath  given—- 
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And  even  his  infinite  goodness  cannot  oblige  him  to 
bestow  on  them  greater  favours,  than  his  infinite  wis- 
dom sees  to  be  proper :  which  it  is  no  wonder  should 
aet  upon  reasons,  to  us  unsearchable.  But  the  less 
we  have  ground  to  expect,  the  more  thankfully  we 
ought  to  receive  whatever  notices,  encouragements, 
or  warnings,  he  may  vouchsafe  more  immediately 
from  himself. 

Now  we  have  in  our  hands  a  book,  which  we  call 
the  Bible :  containing  accounts  of  various  com  muni- 
cations  made  to  mankind  by  their  Creator  from  the 
beginning :  but  princip.ll/  ttaongh  the  tads  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Dis- 
ciples :  together  with  great  numbers  of  most  impor- 
tant consequences  from  thence  resulting.  Both  parts 
of  this  book  are  credibly  affirmed  to  be  written  by 
persons,  who  must  in  the  main  have  known,  the  truth 
or  falshood  of  what  they  say :  none  of  whom  have 
given  grounds  to  suspect  their  veracity;  but  many, 
the  strongest  possible  grounds  to  rely  on  it.  They 
support  the  authority  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
delivered  there  by  express  prophecies  and  public  mi- 
racles, recounted  there  ateor  which  prophecies  have, 
most  of  them,  undeniably  been  since  fulfilled,  nor  do 
any  appear  to  have  failed ;  and  which  miracles,  though 
they  could  never  have  been  acknowledged  if  they  had 
not  been  real,  were,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  denied  by 
no  one,  either  at  the  time  when  they  were  said  to  be 
done,  or  long  after.  On  the  contrary,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment hath  always  been  admitted,  as  true  and  genuine, 
by  the  whole  Jewish  nation  :  and  the  Pentateuch  in 
particular,  used  as  the  law  of  their  country ;  though 
it  appoints  more  things  than  one  to  be  done,  so  ut- 
terly and  visibly  contrary  to  human  policy,  that  they 
must  proceed  from  Him,  whose  extraordinary  provi- 
dence alone  could  make  them  practicable  \utlv  sfofefc^  •, 
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and  others,  too  contrary  to  human  inclinations,  for 
men  to  have  chosen,  without  being  sure  that  God  re- 
quired them.  And  as  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  still  more  certain,  that  their  works  were 
published  near  the  time  and  in  the  places,  where  they 
affirm  the  events,  which  they  relate,  came  to  pass : 
that  they  agree  surprisingly  well,  though  in  general 
they  were  unlearned  persons,  and  plainly  had  not 
concerted  their  story  together :  that  they  led  pious 
and  virtuous  lives :  that  they  were  willing  to  suffer 
death  for  the  sake  of  their  testimony.  And  accord- 
ingly the  whole  Christian  church  from  its  rise  em- 
braced their  narrations  with  a  faith,  which  neither 
artifice  nor  persecution  were  able  to  overturn,  or  keep 
it  from  prevailing  through  the  world,  though  contrary 
to  the  favourite  notions  and  vicious  desires  of  all 
mankind :  which  alone  is  a  proof,  that  the  facts  re- 
lated in  them,  even  the  most  miraculous,  were  pre- 
viously known  to  be  true ;  and  the  doctrines  the 
same,  which  had  been  already  taught  by  the  Apostles : 
else  Jews,  heathens  and  Christians  must  have  ex- 
claimed against  the  authors,  as  publishers  of  nils- 
hoods,  and  they  could  never  have  obtained  credit' 
Some  few  of  their  books  indeed,  (but  such  as  taught 
no  one  article  that  is  not  in  the  others,  nor  denied 
any  one  that  is)  were  questioned  in  some  congrega- 
tions for  a  good  while,  perhaps  with  more  caution 
-  than  needed :  but  were  then  put  on  a  level  with  the 
rest.  Neither  Testament  is  pretended  to  be  dis-' 
proved,  but  both  are  confirmed,  as  far  as  could  be 
expected,  by  such  heathen  records  as  are  extant :  and 
if  either  had  been  confuted  formerly  by  any,  that 
are  now  lost,  it  must  have  sunk;  which  hath  not 
been  the  case.  Each  of  them  furnishes  powerful  in- 
ternal evidence  in  favour  of  itself:  each  adds  mani- 
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fold  strength  to  the  other :  and  no  writings  whatever 
stand  on  the  credit  of  snch  numerous  and  decisive 
attestations. 

Were  we  therefore  to  consider  them  merely  as 
compositions  of  excellent  men,  well  informed,  and 
faithfully  informing  us,  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
of  what  it  most  concerns  us  to  know,  we  must  allow 
them  to  be  a  most  valuable  blessing ;  a  treasure  un- 
speakably superior  to  all  the  other  remains  of  anti- 
quity. But  this  is  much  too  low  an  esteem  of  them : 
they  were  written  moreover  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  Heaven,  and  that  for  an  end  no  less  important, 
than  a  full  supply  of  our  spiritual  wants.  These  two 
points  the  apostle  asserts  plainly  in  the  text :  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  confirm  and  improve  his  asser- 
tions, by  shewing,  in  some  discourses  upon  it, 

L  That  all  Scripture  is  of  divine  authority. 

II.  That  it  completely  answers  every  purpose  of 
religion. 

III.  That  we  ought  to  read  and  study  it  dili- 
gently. 

IY.  How  we  may  do  this  to  the  best  effect. 

I.  That  all  Scripture  is  of  divine  authority,  or,  in 
.  St.  Paul's  language,  given  by  inspiration  qf  God :  a 
position  extremely  requisite  to  be  understood  in  its 
true  sense,  and  established  on  its  proper  foundation. 
For  some  have  held  it  to  signify,  that  every  sentence 
and  word  was  dictated  from  above :  and  consequently 
.  liave  made  room,  without  intending  it,  for  as  many 
plausible  objections,  as  there  are  appearances  of  any 
thing,  which  in  respect  of  clearness,  elegance,  order, 
strength,  exceeds  not  human  power,  or  falls  beneath 
absolute  perfection.  Others,  especially  of  late  years, 
-  partly  to  guard  against  this  danger,  and  partly  to  ex- 
cuse notions  of  their  own,  which  are  contrary  to 

VOL.  III.  v 
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Scripture,  have  imagined,  that  being  inspired  meant 
little  more  (at  least  in  relation  to  the  historical  and 
doctrinal  books)  than  being  indued  with  a  large 
measure  of  general  pious  intention  :  so  that,  continu- 
ing to  caH  themselves  Christians,  and  professing  a 
high  respect  for  the  sacred  writers  as  good  men,  they 
have  thought  themselves  justified  in  doubting,  or 
even  disbelieving,  almost  as  much  as  they  please,  of 
what  the  Scriptures  teach. 

To  state  therefore  and  defend  the  sense  of  the  text, 
I  shall  begin  with  explaining  the  terms.  The  word, 
here  translated  Scripture,  denotes  frequently  in  other 
authors  any  writing  whatever.  Whence  some  ancient 
versions  render  the  original  thus:  every  n^ri  ting,  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  is  profitable,  and  so  forth: 
leaving  it  undetermined,  which  are  so  given.  But 
always,  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  it  denotes  that 
collection  of  writings,  which  the  Church  acknow- 
ledged for  its  rule  of  life  and  maimers.  When  our 
Apostle  sent  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  several  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  were  not  published,  and  scarce 
any  had  spread  very  far :  so  that  he  must  by  Scrip- 
ture mean  chiefly  if  not  solely,  the  Old  Testament 
But  the  hooks  of  the  New,  from  their  first  appear- 
ance, obtained  the  same  title  every  where.  St,  Peter 
gives  it  by  the  plainest  implication  to  what  St.  Paul 
wrote  # :  and  doubtless  what  he,  and  the  rest  of  the 
twelve,  wrote,  equally  deserved  it.  Inspiration  is  any 
particular  influence  of  God  on  the  mind  :  whence  we 
pray  in  the  communion  service,  that  he  would  cleante 
our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  But, 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  must  signify  such  influence, 
as  will  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  writing  such 
books.    And  of  this  there  may  be  various  degrees  re- 
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<misite,  ftpd  therefore  granted,  according  ,to  the 

variety  of  circumstances.  JVfoying  a  person  inwardly 

rto  i^nfie^ke  the  work, is  oiie  degree.    Superintend- 

ifig  him  during  the  execution  of  it,  so  as  to  preserve 

J^im  from  any  considerable  mistake  or  omission,  is 

another.   Preserving  him  from  all,  even  the  least,  is  a 

higher  still.    Enabling  him  .to  express  himself  in  a 

lfOfffmerl  loftier,  clearer,  more  convincing  or  more  af- 

Jfocting,  than  he  could  have,  done  otherwise,  is  yet  a 

rfprtfrer  step.    Suggesting  to  him  also  the  matter, 

^Jnch  he  shall  deliver,  goes  beyond  the  former,  espe- 

.fially  \f  he  was  unacquainted  with  it  till  then.    And 

jputting  into  his  mouth  the  very  words  he  shall  use,  is 

tjip  completest  guidance,  that  can  be. 

?fow  we  say  not,  that  God  hath  done  all  these 
jltyiggs  in  every  part  of  Scripture:  but  so  many m 
A«ch  as  were  needful.  That  he  directed  Moses  io 
jpate  his  laws*,  and  Isaiah f,  and  EzekielJ,  arid  Ha- 
bakkuk§,  part  at  least  of  their  prophecies,  and  Jere- 
.gpdah  the  whole  of  his  ||,  and  St.  John  the  book  of 
.Revelation  ^[,  they  themselves  positively  assure  us : 
jgd  by  parity  of  reason  we  may  presume  it  concern- 
j£g  the  rest :  nor  can  we  doubt,  but  that,  writing  in 
jjfepgience  to  his  command,  they  wrote  so,  as  he  ap- 
j^gved.  On  some  occasions  perhaps  they  wanted, 
jad  therefore  had,  no  extraordinary  assistance.  With- 
.|pt  this,  the  historians  amongst  them  might  relate 
^ffjtyeral  facts  from  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
,  Alters  from  authentic  records :  and  Moses  might  re- 
.  Ogive  his  accounts  of  the  earliest  ages  from  undoubted 
.frftdition.  For  tradition  was  much  longer  credible, 
jrjien  there  were  but  few  things  to  commit  to  memory, 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  27.     Comp.  xxiv.  4.     Deut.  xxxi.  9.  22. 
t  Is-  vi">  *•  xxx-  &•         t  Ezek.  xliii.  11.        §  Hab.  ii.  2. 
||  Jer.  xxx.  2.  xxxvi.  2.  28.        f  Rev.  L  11. 19. 
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and  there  was  no  other  way  of  preserving  them, 
and  two  or  three  generations  lasted  many  centuries. 
The  writers  of  the  Psalms  might  often  chuse  their 
own  subjects,  and  treat  them  suitably  to  their  own 
genius.  The  wise  king  and  other  compilers  of 
the  Proverbs,  might  perpetuate  their  own  max- 
ims. The  authors  of  the  Epistles  may  well  be  sup- 
posed tohave'given  the  many  small  directions,  which 
we  find  in  them,  solely  from  the  dictates  of  their  own 
prudence.  The  authors  of  all  the  books  might  be 
trusted  very  commonly  to  use  their  own  stile  and 
method,  (in  which  accordingly  there  is  much  diver- 
sity) nay,  even  their  own  illustrations,  arguments  and 
reasonings,  on  the  points  before  them.  And  yet, 
amidst  all  this,  the  watchful  eye  of  God  might  suffi- 
ciently provide  against  their  misleading  into  error 
and  sin,  or  omitting  to  instruct  in  any  thing  essential, 
those,  whom  they  were  appointed  to  make  wise  vnto 
salvation  *. 

That  he  hath  superintended  them  thus  far,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  necessity  of  his  doing  it.  The  patri- 
archal, Jewish,  and  Christian  revelations,  which  are 
contained,  with  their  principal  evidences,  in  these 
books,  could  not  be  known  with  certainty  otherwise 
than  by  means  of  them,  after  some  time,  though  they 
might  at  first  by  word  of  mouth.  And  therefore  to 
prevent  his  gracious  intention  towards  every  succeed- 
ing generation  from  being  frustrated,  undoubtedly 
God  would  take  care,  that  the  Scripture  should  teach 
us  infallibly  what  he  required  us  to  believe  and  do : 
which  was  impossible,  if  his  truths  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  creatures  were  blended  in  them  promis- 
cuously :  or  indeed,  if  they  were  only  left  to  express 
themselves  as  they  could,  properly  or  improperly,  ' 
concerning  abstruse  and  difficult  matters,  (as  there  I J 
*  l  Tim.  Si.  16. 
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urq  many  such  in  the  sacred  writings,)  where  a  sjnallt 
;rror  in  their  phrase  might  occasion  a  great  one  in' 
>ur  belief  or  conduct.  For  on  this  supposition,  how . 
thould  we  distinguish  with  safety  in  matters  of  such 
noment :  and  where  shall  they,  who  reject  any  one 
irticle  find  a  sure  place  to  stop  at  ?  Fatal  experience 
lath  proved  continually,  that  they  can  find  none, 
tad  consequently  our  wise  and  good  Maker  would 
effectually  preserve  writings  of  such  infinite  impor- 
ance,  not  only  from  gross  errors,  but  from  the  very 
smallest  in  faith  or  practice,  and,  one  should  think,  in 
irguings  and  facts  also :  the  former  being  often  af- 
fected by  the  latter, 

But  this  is  not  all :  he  must  have  interposed  much 
arther.  We  find  passages  throughout,  so  sublime* 
ip,  pathetic,  full  of  such  energy  and  force  upon  the 
ieart  and  conscience ;  yet  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  labour  and  study  for  that  purpose :  indeed  the 
lesign  of  the  whole  is  so  noble,  so  well  suited  to  the. 
jpd  condition  of  human  kind ;  the  morals  have  in 
[hem  such  jpurity  and  dignity ;  the  doctrines  are 
pany  of  them  so  much  above  reason,  yet  all  of  them 
ip  reconcileable  with  it ;  the  expression  is  so  majestic, 
jet  familiarised  with  such  easy  simplicity ;  that  the 
[pore  we  read  and  study  these  books  with  pious  dis- 
positions and  judicious  attention,  the  more  we  shall 
lee  and  feel  of  the  hand  of  God  in  them ;  and  without 
fixing  distinctly  on  this  or  that  text,  be  fully  satisfied 
ip  the  gross,  that  no  mere  men,  and  yet  less  unlearned 
men,  as  several  of  the  writers  were,  could  ever  ap- 
proach to  such  perfection,  (far  superior  to  that  of  the 
Bjpst  admired  heathens,)  without  being  raised  vastly 
above  themselves  by  supernatural  aid.  But  then  if 
we  consider  also  the  accurate  agreement  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  several  parts,  though  of  very  dif- 
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fCfertt  natures,  written  at  very  different  times,  under 
very  different  dispensations  of  religion,  and  scenes  of 
worldly  affairs ;  that,  numerous  and  various  as  they 
are,  tney  unite  nevertheless  into  one  consistent  and 
connected  scheme,  and  the  more  evidently  so',  tne 
stricter  inquiry  is  made  into  it;  this  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  proof  of  divine  suggestions,  as  weH  as 
restraints.  For  such  harmony  must  proceed  from 
one  original  plan*,  formed  in  the  mind  of  God,  por- 
tions of  which  only  were  communicated  to  the 
several  publishers  of  it ;  yet  each  of  them  was  in- 
fluenced from  above  to  so  punctual  an  execution  of 
his  respective  trust,  that  what  he  said,  perfectly  tal- 
lied with  what  he  was  ignorant  of,  till  at  length  the 
whole  was  completed  by  our  blessed  Redeemer ;  in 
whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  grew  up 
into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  *. 

But  after  this  general  view,  let  us  enter  into  some 
particulars.  The  Mosaic  law,  if  at  all  from  God,  was 
dictated  by  God  :  for  it  affirms  itself  to  be  so.  The 
contents  of  the  prophetic  books  are,  predictions  of 
future  events,  and  commissions  to  deliver  such  and 
such  instructions  to  the  people.  These  also,  if  true, 
(as  the  completions  of  the  former  demonstrate  that 
they  were,)  must  have  been  suggested.  One  of  the 
Prophets  declares,  that  he  lieard,  but  understood  not  f- 
Others  of  them  St.  Peter  describes,  as  diligently 
searching  into  the  times  and  circumstances,  to  which 
their  messages  related  %.  And  probably  they  all  ap- 
prehended the  meaning  of  a  great  part  of  them  but 
imperfectly.  Now  we  may  be  certain,  that  God 
Would  effectually  incline  them  to  deliver  these,  by 
using  the  very  words,  which  they  received.  And  in 
the  rest  they  would  of  course  endeavour  it,  and  have 
their  memories  undoubtedly  strengthened,  as  far  as 
*  Eph.  ii.  81.  t  Dan.  xii.  S.  I  1  Pet.  i.  11. 
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needed,  V>  perform  it  Some  revelations  indeqct 
we«e  made  to  them,  not  by  words,  but  by  visibly  apj* 
pearances*  or  impressions  on  their  imagination.  Here 
again  we  cannot  question,  but  they  ware  enabled*  to, 
relate  them  in  proper  terms.  Farther  yet :  many  o£ 
the  Psalms  are  plainly  prophetical,  and  even  the  hisr 
torijcai  books  contain  prophecies :  these  ajso  must 
h*ve  been  suggested  from  above.  The  very  histories 
ape,  soi&e  of  them,  such  as  man  could  not  know,  some 
qucfe,  as  in  all  likelihood  the  writers  did  not  know,  of 
themselves,  or  from  other  men :  therefore  God  mugfc 
hftve  eoflpmunicated  them  too.  And  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  Scripture  are  such  numbers  qf 
things  of  such  exalted  excellency,  that  we  may  well 
tty  of  the  writer,  concerning  each  of  them,  as  oyr 
Saviour  doth  to  St  Peter :  Flesh  and  Mood  hath  mt 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  i$ 
Heave*  *. 

However,  as  we  Christians  are  most  immediately 
concerned  with  the  New  Testament,  and  proving  its 
divine  authority  singly  will  prove  that  of  the  Old, 
which  is  every  where  asserted  in  it,  I  shall  dwell 
tpon  this  point  more  largely. 

The  Evangelists  give  us  not  only  a  circumstantial 
account  of  our  Saviour's  journies,  miracles,  sufferings, 
resurrection,  but  frequent  narrations  of  his  discourses 
likewise:  some  of  them  very  long,  all  of  them  toge- 
ther making  up  near  half  the  Gospels ;  and  St.  John, 
who  wrote  the  last,  hath  the  most  of  them.  We,  who 
-have  heard  and  read  them  frequently,  were  we  now  to 
read  one  of  the  larger  again,  should  scarce  be  able  to 
repeat  it,  without  considerable  oipissions,  nay  without 
variations  altering  the  sense.  The  Disciples  at  the 
time  were  far  from  comprehending  them  all :  it  is  no 
where  affirmed,  that  they  wrote  any  of  .them  dpwn, 

*  Matt.  xvi.  1 7. 
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till  several  years  after :  probably  some  of  the  Gos- 
pels were  not  published  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
or  more.  Yet  a  small  failure  in  representing  the 
doctrine  of  their  Master,  bis  vindications  of  himself, 
his  predictions  of  future  events,  nay,  any  thing  of  mo- 
ment, that  he  did  or  that  befel  him,  (especially  con- 
sidering how  many  things  were  foretold  concerning 
him)  might  have  been  extremely  detrimental  to  Chris- 
tianity. And  therefore  assuredly  they  would  never 
have  dared  to  specify  such  a  variety  of  particulars, 
both  said  and  done ;  or  if  they  had,  could  never  have 
agreed  so  well  in  them,  without  supernatural  assist- 
ance.    But  they  well  knew  they  should  have  it. 

Our  Saviour,  before  his  death,  promised  them,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  teach  them  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  whatsoever  he 
had  said  to  them  *,  and  guide  them  into  all  truth  f- 
He  assured  them,  it  was  expedient  for  them,  that  he 
should  go  away,  because,  till  then,  he  conld  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom,  send' 
the  Spirit  to  them  % :  whence  it  must  follow,  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  as  secure  from 
error,  as  if  they  had  ( what  after  they  were  dispersed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  was  impossible)  Christ  bodily 
present  with  them,  to  ask  concerning  the  things 
which  they  had  heard  or  seen.  He  told  them  far- 
ther, that  when  they  should  be  brought  before  go- 
vernors and  kings  to  bear  testimony  for  him,  it  should 
be  given  them,  in  that  same  hour,  what  they  should 
speak:  for  saith  he,  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father,  which  speaketh  in  yoa§.  To 
pretend  that  this  promise  means  only  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  is  contrary  to  all  reason,  and  all 

•  John  xiv.  St.  +  John  xvi.  18.  }  John  xvi.  7. 

f,  Matth.  x.  18, 19,  80.        Comp.Lukexii.  11, 12- 
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use  of  Scripture  language.  And  if  it  means,  as  it 
evidently  doth,  divine  superintendence;  they  cer- 
tainly wanted,  and  therefore  would  have,  at  least  as 
much  of  it,  when  they  wrote  books,  which  God  fore- 
saw (whether  they  did  or  no)  must  be  the  only  stand* 
ing  ride  of  Christian  faith  for  ever,  as  when  they 
spoke  occasionally  before  this  or  that  heathen  ma- 
gistrate. , 

The  assurances,  which  he  vouchsafed  to  them,  we 
read,  were  fully  made  good.  After  his  resurrection  he 
said  to  them,  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send 
I  you:  then  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost  *.  After  his  ascension,  they  were 
filled  with  his  gifts  yet  more  abundantly,  spake  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gate  them  utterance  f; 
discerned  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  foretold  things 
to  come,  performed  the  very  greatest  of  miracles,  had 
frequent  revelations  from  above,  seem  to  have  done 
nothing  of  moment  without  an  especial  guidance. 
Surely  then,  they,  who  were  thus  under  God's  direc- 
tion, did  not  write  the  New  Testament  without  it; 
they  who  confirmed  in  this  manner  what  they  taught, 
were  not  capable  of  leaving  unmentioned  any  funda- 
mental truth,  and  yet  less  of  teaching  any  error. 

Now  two  of  these,  Matthew  and  John,  Apostles  and 
companions  of  our  Lord,  are  also  Evangelists.  The 
latter  was  peculiarly  beloved  of  our  Saviour  while  on 
earth,  and  afterwards  saw  in  vision  and  heard  from 
his  mouth,  and  that  of  an  angel,  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  book  of  Revelation :  whence  we  not  only  infer 
its  infallible  authority,  but  are  strongly  confirmed  in 
our  belief,  that  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  present  with 
him  in  writing  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  also.  The 
two  other  Evangelists  indeed,  Mark  and  Luke,  were 

*  John  xx.  21, 22.  t  Acts  ii.  4. 
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itit.Apamtka:  but  their  work*  wem  approved  % 
Sfc-Beter  »nd  fit  Fw*.  ibm»i  an*  all  thwfotui. 
Gospels  have  ever  been  held  in  equal  esteem.  The 
book  of  Acts  is  a  sequel  of  the  third,  which  the 
writer  would  not  fail  to  lay  before  the  same  Apostle, 
who  had  inspected  his  Gospel :  especially  as  it  prin- 
cipally relates  to  him,  and  ends  at  the  same  time 
when  they  were  together  at  Rome,  and  at  full  leisure 
to  revise  it  jointly. 

It  is  true,  St  Paul  himself  was  not  one  of  the  twelve. 
But  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief  est  of 
them*;  being  miraculously  called  to  see  tltatjust  one, 
to  hear  the  voice  of  hit  mouth  f,  and  to  receive  his 
Gospel,  not  of  man,  but  by  the  immediate  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  J.  Certainly  then  he  was  not  suffered 
either  to  misrepresent  or  suppress  any  part  of  it, 
whether  speaking  or  writing,  or  to  deliver  any  thing 
as  comprehended  in  it,  which  was  not.  But  let  us 
hear  what  he  saith  of  his  own  preaching.  We  speak 
the  things  given  unto  us  of  God,  not  in  the  words,  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teaeheth  %.  When  ye  received  the  word  of  God,  which 
ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it,  not  as  the  word  of  mm, 
but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  ofGod\\.  Let  us  heap 
what  he  saith  of  his  own  Epistles.  If  any  man  think 
himself  a  prophet  or  spiritual,  that  is,  indued  with 
supernatural  gifts,  let  him  acknowledge,  that  the 
things,  which  I  write  unto  you,  are  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord%r  He  therefore,  that  despiseth,  despiseth 
not  man,  but  God,  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  hit 
Holy  Spirit  **,  Yet  we  may  be  confident,  thai  he  did 
not  boast  of  himself  beyond  his  measure  ft,  or  dare  to 

"  2  Cor.  xi.  5.  f  Actsxxii.  14.  J  Gal.  i.  12. 

S  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  13.      ||  1  TiiesB.  U.  13.         %   1  Cor.  xiv.  37. 
"  1  ThesB.  iv.  8.         ft  ~  Cor.  x.  13. 


spetut  of  tWy  tntHgf  Vbnieh  Is/ifH&t  mttf  Hot  WTotjfht  u& 
him,  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient,  by  tcbfd  and  deed, 
by  itdglttti  sign*  wild  wonders,  by  the  pvwer  of  the 
Spirit  of  God4.  AM  observe  he'  doth*  not,  after 
Oi  tint,  iriy'  ftltere  elalt  Mtosett  above  the  other 
Apostft^ :  Wit  He  ptoeefc  aft  the  Apostle*  above!  the 
n&phei&f :  *Mch  likewise  in  effect  St  Peter  doth, 
Wfieir  hiving  first  **horted  Christians  to  be  tttmdfol 
of  thi  wMrdi,  tohicft  itiete!  spoken  before  by  the  holy 
Ptbphet*.  Be  *dds,  m  yet  stronger  terms,  and!  of  the 
duf/hkandfriefU  qf  US,  ike  Apostles  of  the  Lord  and 
Sitiidur%.  St.  John  ifltfo,  in  his  first  Epistle,  rises 
fttnguage,  in  general,  of  the  same  high  import.  He 
tkttt  htowetk  God,  heareihus:  he  that  is  not  of  God, 
heturtih  hot  Us.  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth, 
Mid  the  ipirit  of  error  %.  Could  such  eminent  saints, 
66iAA  atiy  Religious  and  humble,  or  cotamonly  honest, 
toten,  ptovoke  God,  and  attempt  to  deceive  their 
fetio^-crtatnrt^  by  making  such  claims  as  these, 
wtthotit  foundation  ?  Would  not  he  instantly  hare 
withtir&Vn  Iris  gifts  from  them?  Would  not  their 
enviers  and  rivals,  for  such  there  were,  have  exposed 
thcfti  t  Wbiild  not  all  Christians  by  common  consent 
hAVe  rejected  them  ?  Certainly  they  Would :  yet  per- 
tairily  they  did  just  the  contrary. 

The  only  two  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  whom 
t  hate  not  yet  named  particularly,  are  St  James  and 
fct  Jufie :  of  whom  it  may  be  very  sufficient  to  oh* 
tfette,  that  they  were  both  Apostles,  and  near  kins- 
inen  of  Our  Lord,  and  therefore  might  well  expect 
the  same  regard  with  the  rest ;  which,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  Epistles,  they  appear  to  do,  though 

#  Rom.  xv.  18,  19.  t  1  Cor.  xii.  £8. 

t  *  Pet.  Hi.  2.  $  1  John  iv.  6. 
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without  demanding  it  so  expressly,  for  which  they 
had  probably  no  occasion. 

Still  we  acknowledge  that  some  Christians  at  An- 
tioch  disputed  one  part  of  what  Paul  and  Barnabas 
taught  there :  and  afterwards,  when  the  Apostles  held 
a  council  at  Jerusalem  upon  it,  certain  Pharisees, 
who  were  believers,  debated  the  same  point*.  But 
no  wonder,  if  new  converts,  full  of  old  prejudices, 
were  backward  to  part  with  them,  where  the  honour 
of  the  law  seemed  to  be  impaired  by  it,  considering 
how  obstinately  refractory  their  forefathers  had  been 
to  known  Prophets,  and  to  Moses  himself.  How- 
ever, being  with  great  condescension  heard,  then 
instructed  by  St.  James  and  St.  Peter,  they  submit- 
ted. Yet,  we  own  farther,  in  the  decree  made  on 
this  occasion,  where  the  Apostles  say,  It  hath  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  they  join  the  elders 
and  brethren  with  them.  But  so  doth  St.  Paul  join 
one  or  other  with  him  in  no  less  than  eight  of  his 
Epistlesf :  and  in  both  cases  the  meaning,  plainly  is, 
not  to  allow  them  equal  authority,  but  merely  to  ex- 
press their  concurrence. 

Indeed  the  Apostles  themselves  were  not  led  into 
all  truth  at  once:  but  this  is  very  consistent  with 
being  secured  from  any  error.  They  were  also  liable 
to  act  imprudently :  as  St  Peter  did,  when  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  fearing 
to  offend  the  believing  Jews,  for  which  St.  Paul 
blamed  him  J;  and  as  perhaps  even  Paul  too  did, 
when  not  knowing  the  High  Priest,  he  reproved  him. 
so  severely,  though  deservedly  §.     But  there  was  not- 

*  Actsxv.  l,&c.  t  1  Cor.  i.  1.    S Cor.  1.1.    Gal.i.l,*- 

Phil.i.  1.     Col.  i.  I.      1  Thess.i.  1.      2Theas.  i.  1.      Philem.  ver.  I   - 
X  Gal.  ii.  1 1 ,  &c.  $  Acts  xxiii.  2,  tic. 
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the  least  firishood  asserted  by  either :  and  the  beha- 
viour of  both  turned  to  the  advantage  of  Christianity. 
8ome  have  objected  to  the  inspiration  of  the  latter, 

•  that  in  one  place  he  only  saith,  He  thinks  he  hath  the 
spirit  qf  God*.  But  this  ironical  seeming  doubt 
was  designed  to  imply  the  strongest  affirmation,  and 
to  put  his  adversaries  to  shame.  They  object  also, 
that  in  the  same  chapter  he  distinguishes  the  direc- 
tions, which  Christ  had  given  in  person,  from  his 
own  f-  And  he  doth  so :  but  what  is  this  more,  than 
a  most  amiable  expression  of  humility,  and  respect 
to  his  dear  Lord  ?  A  few  persons  have  likewise  ap- 
prehended that  when  he  saith  to  the  Corinthians,  We 
shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed^,  and 
again  to  the  Thessalonians,  For  this  we  say  unto  you 
by  the  word  qf  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent, 

-  go  to  Heaven  before,  those  which  are  asleep^;  he 
;  meant,  that  the  general  resurrection  was  to  be  in  his 

•  days,  and  therefore  erred.  But  plainly  he  did  not : 
for  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  latter,  written  the 
same  year,  he  cautions  them  against  misunderstand- 
ing, (as  it  seems. they  some  of  them  had  done,)  what 
he  said  on  that  head  in  his  first :  and  mentions  things, 

-  which  were  to  intervene  between  his  own  days  and 
the  resurrection,  and  must  take  up  time  ||.  In  other 
Epistles  too,  he  speaks  of  his  own  dying,  first  as 
likely  if*  then  as  certain  to  happen  soon**.    And 

•  therefore  by  we,  in  the  places  objected,  he  meant 

•  only  in  general,  we,  or  such  of  us,  Christians :  not 
v  designing  to  intimate,  that  he  himself  should  be  one 

•  of  the  number.     In  this  sense  he  frequently  uses 

•  1  Cor.  vii.  40.  f  1  Co*-  ▼!£.  1«.  t  1  Cor.  xv.  51. 

§  1  Thess.  iv.  15.        ||  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  &c         f  Phil.  i.  20. 
*•  %  Tim.  iv.  6, 
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both,  We,  and  even,  /,  elsewhere,  as  many  approved 
authors  have  done  in  different  nations  and  ages. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  various  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ,  besides  the  above-mentioned. 
Some  have  been  thought  liard  to  reconcile  with  the 
moral  attributes  of  God :  some  with  each  other.  To 
examine  them  here  particularly  would  be  much  too 
long.  General  observations,  capable,  I  hope,  of  re- 
moving or  obviating  the  principal  difficulties,  espe- 
cially of  the  former  sort,  shall,  God  willing,  be  made 
in  the  sequel  of  these  discourses.  But  withoutdoing 
that,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  reasonable 
answers  have  been  already  given  to  them :  that  many 
of  them,  which  once  appeared  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  have  been  fully  shewn  to  be  of  none : 
from  whence  alone  we  may  justly  presume,  that 
whatever  is  wanting  to  clear  up  the  rest  will  be  sup- 
plied in  time  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  continued 
labours  of  pious  and  learned  men  :  and  that  iu  the 
:  wean  while*  instead  of  thinking-  ill  of  the  Scriptures, 
we  ought  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves,  and  be  per- 
suaded, that  in  these  points  we  do  not  understand 
-Jthem*. 

■  Such,  as  were  most  eminent  for  piety  and  know- 
ledge, and  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  advantages  rfor 
}Udgisg  of  Scripture,  have  always  esteemed  it  of  4i- 
■■  vine  original.  The  Christians  of  the  first  and  second 
.centuries,  who  must  have  known  personally,.  whether 
: the  books  of, the  New  Testament  were  autheuliic, 
,who  had  been  companions  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
.immediate  successors,  who  must  have  been  taught 
by  them,  what  honour  both  Testaments  deserved, 
and  would  have  been  restrained  by  them  from  paying 
them  too  much,  paid  them  the  very  highest.    ,AI1, 

*  This  last  is  Justin  Martyr's  Rule,  Dial,  with  Txypbo,  §.  65. 
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who  ifime  after,  exalted  <hem:  above  the  most  valua- 
ble compositions  df  the  most  »eaily  -fathers,  by  itbe 
strongest  expressions  of  peculiar  regard:  andihis 
negard  was  universal  None  but  the  absurdest  and 
vilest  of  heretics  refused,  and  that  on  the  poorest 
'pretences,  to  be  tried  by  their  authority.  All  others, 
whatever  else  they  differed  in,  agreed  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  to  which  they  weoe 
forced  to  Attempt  reconciling  their  tenete,  as  well;  as 
*they  eould.  In  later  days,  we  cwitfess,  Papists  i  have 
spoken  -slightly  of  it,  and  libertines  much  worse: 
both  however  for  bad  reasons;  because  it  condemns 
the  religious  notions  and  practices  of  the  former,  *ad 
the  irreligious  ones  of  the  *  latter.  But  all :  unpreju- 
diced And  serious  meny  in  proportion  to  their*  natural 
abilities,  Acquired  knowledge,  And  attention;  to  .study 
'it,  have  held  it  to  this  day  in  reverence :  mtd  in  pro- 
^  potion  as  that  reverence  hath  influenced  theirhearts 
and  lives,  have  been  examples  and  blessings  r<  to  all 
\»ound  them, 

Let  us  therefore  walk  in  their  steps,  and  be  heartily 
thankful ;  first,  that  God  hath  not  left  us  (undeserv- 
ing wretches  as  we  are)  to  our  own  conjectures  and 
imaginations  concerning  what  we  are  to  believe  and 
to  do,  to  hope  and  to  fear,  but  made  gracious  disco- 
veries of  himself,  his  will  and  purposes,  to  mankind ; 
then,  that  he  hath  not  left  these  discoveries  to  come 
down  to  us,  and  our  posterity,  through  the  uncertain 
conveyance  of  oral  tradition,  which  quickly  fails,  or 
of  casual  writers,  who  might  err  in  some  points  ne- 
cessary, and  pass  by  others  unmentioned,  but  hath 
excited  fit  persons  to  record  his  truths ;  exalted  their 
faculties,  and  strengthened  their  memories,  where  it 
was  needful ;  suggested  to  them  many  things,  watched 
over  them  in  all.     Let  us  receive  their  communica- 
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*mm  wA  At  utmost  respect,  and  read  them  with 
:•*  i:n:i  -'  -"are,  as  the  means  of  our  salvation;  and 
i  Mimi  ir  *  great  deal,  that  is  highly  useful  and  incom- 
x-tair  excellent,  we  meet  sometimes  with  things, 
tie  which  we  are  unable  to  account ;  let  us  indeed 
sttk  for  solutions  diligently,  and  be  willing,  to  admit 
any  fair,  any  possible  one,  rather  than  a  mistake  in 
the  sacred  writings :  but  though  we  should  meet  with 
no  solution,  let  us  consider  that  humble  faith  becomes 
us  much  better,  than  haughty  contradiction ;  modest 
suspense,  than  rash  positiveness :  for  that  God  knows 
every  thing,  and  we  know  little ;  that  others  perhaps 
now,  and  we  ourselves  after  farther  inquiry,  may  see 
very  distinctly  what  at  present  we  see  not  at  all ;  and, 
(which  alone  may  suffice  to  our  satisfaction)  that 
whatever  else  may  be  dark  or  doubtful,  or  seem  ex- 
ceptionable, there  is  abundantly  enough,  clearly  and 
indisputably  written,  to  answer  the  end  of  all ;  that 
we  may  believe,  that  Jeans  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  we  may  have  life  through 
his  name*. 


•  John  xx.  31. 
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AU  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God:  and  is 

profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 

for  instruction  in  righteousness:   that  the  man  qf 

God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 

good  works. 

I.  In  my  preceding  discourse  I  proved  to  you  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  now  go  on,  as  was 
proposed,  to  shew 

II.  Its  complete  usefulness.  This  the  Apostle  hath 
expressed  by  saying,  it  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  or 
teaching  religious  truths ;  for  reproof,  or  confutation 
of  the  opposite  notions  and  practices ;  for  correction, 
that  is,  amendment  of  those,  whom  it  reproves ;  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  is,  leading  good 
persons  on  to  still  higher  degrees  of  perfection. 

Had  the  writers  of  it  been  left  to  themselves,  yet 
being  worthy  men,  and  well  informed  of  what  they 
TOrote,  it  would  have  been  extremely  useful.  But  as 
they  were  superintended  by  the  spirit  of  God,  it  must 
le  unspeakably  more  so :  in  particular,  because  we 
may  with  absolute  security  rely  on  it  in  all  points. 
Whatever  it  teaches,  we  may  safely  learn;  and  it 
teaches  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  the  historical  facts, 
the  articles  of  faith,  the  rules  of  life,  the  promises, 
*fce  threatenings,  the  exhortations,  the  examples, 
^"tom  Scripture  chiefly,  and  almost  solely,  we  come 
*o  know,  that  God  is  infinitely  perfect,  and  made  the 

vol.  in.  x 
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world  ;  that  man  is  fallen  and  redeemed  ;  that  he  hath 
eternal  happiness  or  misery  set  before  him;  and  what 
the  means  are  of  procuring  the  one,  and  avoiding  the 
other.  For  reason  could  discover  but  little  of  these 
things,  and  did  discover  much  less  :  and  tradition  is 
unable  to  convey  any  tiling  far  down  with  certainty. 
In  this  narrow  compass  lies  the  proof,  and  it  is  a  com- 
plete proof,  of  the  benefits  that  we  may  receive  from 
holy  writ.  However  it  hath  graciously  condescended 
to  invite  us  to  partake  of  them,  by  specifying  them 
more  distinctly.  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  those, 
which  are  enumerated  in  one  Psalm,  the  119th.  You 
will  judge  from  thence  of  the  rest.  Wherewithal 
shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  2  Even  by  ruling 
himself  after  thy  word*.  Thy  words  hate  I  Jiitl 
within  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against  tliee  \. 
Thy  testimonies  are  my  delight  and  my  counsellors  X- 
So  shall  I  have  wherewith  to  answer  him,  that  re- 
proacketh  me:  for  I  trust  in  thy  word\.  I  will  walk 
at  liberty,  for  I  seek  thy  commandment s\\.  Thy  sta- 
tutes have  been  my  sougs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrim- 
age^. The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  dearer  unto  me,  than, 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver**.  If  my  delight  had 
not  been  in  thy  law,  I  should  hare  perished  in  my 
trouble^.  Through  thy  commandment  I  get  under- 
standing :  therefore  I  hate  all  evil  ivays%\..  Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  v% 
patksty.  Thy  testimonies  have  I  claimed  as  mue 
heritage  for  ever :  and  why  9  they  are  the  very  j>$ 
of  my  heart\\\\.  Great  peace  have  they,  which  love tif 
law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them%%  These  awl 
many  other  advantages,  which  the  inspired  writing! 

•  Pb.  cxix.  9.         t  v.  11.  J  v.  24.  $  t.  «L- 

|  v.  45.  fl  v.  54.  **  v.  72.  +.*  Y.  «* 

j;  v.  104.  H  v.  105.  ||  v.  1U.  *fl  v.  W5. 
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ascribe  to  themselves,  are  also  in*  reason  to  be  e*> 
pected  from  them;  the  authors  had  experienced 
them ;  all  pious  men  have  experienced  them  since ; 
every  one,  that  will,  may  at  this  hour.  And  there- 
fore I  shall  enlarge  no  farther  at  present  on  the  di- 
rect evidence  of  them ;  but  proceed  to  answer  the 
objections  of  those,  who  are  hindered  by  unjust  pre- 
possessions from  trying  them:  who  either  contest 
the  usefulness  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  overturn  its 
authority;  or,  which  is  wonderfully  inconsistent, 
think  very  lowly  of  the  former,  while  they  acknow- 
ledge the  latter.  For  I  fear  many  entertain  injurious 
opinions  of  the  word  of  God,  without  daring  to  mm 
it,  even  to  themselves:  which  inftoence  them  power* 
fully,  though  secretly,  first  to  read,  then  t&  esteem 
it,  less  and  less ;  then  to  indulge  a  life  unsuitable  to 
it,  and  perhaps  in  the  last  place  to  reject  it  entirety* 
These  ensnaring  sentiments  therefore  I  shall  plainly 
bring  forth  into  your  view  without  disguise,  and!  con- 
fute them ;  that  you  may  have  answers  ready  to  the 
bad  suggestions  of  other  men,t>r  your  own  minds. 

It  is  said  then,  that  these  books  are  not  in  ow  own 
language,  but  in  translations,  which  most  of  i»  mtfst 
take  upon  trust,  and  which  often  differ.  But  have 
men  the  least  pretence  to  say,  that  God  shall  net 
instruct  them,  vmless  he  will  convey  his  instructions 
to  them  m  all  the  several  tongues  of  the  several 
countries  and  ages  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  better, 
that  he  should  give  them  in  any  one,  than  in  none  ? 
Axe  we  not  informed  by  translations  of  the  most  hfr- 
pertant  events,  that  have  passed  formerly  upon  earth  ? 
Bo  not  most  of  the  subjects  of  some  ferge  empires  to 
thia  day  learn  the  will  of  their  sovereign  from  tran- 
slations? And  what  if  the  translations  of  some  parte 
of  Scripture  vary?  They  agree  in  the  main:  and 
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there  can  be  no  gross  impositions ;  because  the  clergy 
of  one  communion  will  be  sure  to  detect  those  of 
others  in  such  attempts  :  and  there  are  multitudes  of 
learned  laity  also  in  lands  of  freedom ;  and  it  is  the 
common  interest  of  all  persons  not  to  be  deceived. 

It  is  said  further,  that  one  should  expect  a  book, 
written  by  direction  from  God  for  instructing  the 
world  in  religion,  to  be  a  short  plain  methodical 
system  of  belief  and  practice,  unincumbered  with 
any  other  matters :  and  the  Bible  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  But  is  not  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and 
the  whole  conduct  of  Providence,  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  one  should  have  expected  ?  Had  we 
been  set  to  imagine  before-hand,  what  sort  of  a  world 
God  would  create,  and  in  what  manner  he  would 
govern  it;  we  should  none  of  us  have  pitched  on 
such  a  creation  and  government,  as  we  see  in  fact: 
hut  had  the  scheme  of  either  come  into  our  thoughts, 
we  should  probably  have  fancied  there  were  innu- 
merable and  insuperable  objections  against  it  And 
hence  we  should  learn,  that,  in  the  case  of  revelation 
also,  our  fancies  are  not  the  measure  of  God's'  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  we  are  humbly  to  acquiesce  in  what* 
ever  it  appears  by  proper  evidence  that  he  hath  done, 
and  not  erect  ourselves  into  judges  of  what  he  ought 
to  do,  or  in  what  manner.  Hear  his  own  words: 
My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heave** 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  tkd* 
your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts*' 
The  proceedings  of  divine  wisdom  will  always  justify 
themselves  to  human  inquiry,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  comprehending  them.  But  of  necessity  many  of 
God's  actions  must  be  infinitely  more  beyond  our 
•  Ii.It.  8,9. 
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reach,  than  the  actions  of  a  prudent  man  are  beyond 
that  of  a  little  child.  And  were,  the  whole  plan  of 
Scripture  such,  as  in  our  first  crude  notions  we 
should  have  conceived  likely ;  that  very  circumstance 
would  have  furnished  a  presumption  against  it: 
whereas  now  we  have  cause  to  look  on  it  with  that 
reverence,  which  the  Psalmist  expresses:  Thy  testi- 
monies are  wonderful:  therefore  doth  my  soul  keep 
them*.  However  let  us  enter  a  little  more  particu- 
larly into  the  merits  of  this  plea. 

The  instruction  given  us  in  the  Bible,  we  are  told, 
is  not  ranged  in  a  just  method :  but  we  are  to  pick 
out  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  it  often  from  the 
midst  of  histories  and  prophecies,  and  put  them  to- 
gether as  we  can.  But  is  not  the  natural  instruction, 
which  God  gives  us,  just  of  the  same  sort  ?  Are  we 
pot  obliged  to  gather  almost  the  whole  of  it,  from 
hints  and  intimations  afforded  by  objects  dispersed 
through  the  earth:  from  observations,  experiments 
and  reasonings  of  persons,  who  have  lived  in  different 
countries  and  ages?  Yet  these  are  undeniably  the 
means,  which  he  hath  appointed  to  furnish  us  with 
one  part  of  our  knowledge.  And  why  then  may  not 
the  Scripture,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  want  of 
order,  be  the  means,  which  he  hath  appointed  to 
furnish  us  with  another  part  ?  It  is  aUedged  yet  far- 
ther, that  some  very  curious  and  interesting  things 
are  entirely  omitted,  or  but  briefly  hinted  there: 
while  some  very  obvious  ones  are  inculcated,  and  re- 
peated without  end.  But  curious  things  are  part  of 
them  probably  unfit  to  be  known  perfectly  at  present : 
and  we  may  well  be  content  to  see  now  through  a 
glass  darkly,  since  hereafter  we  shall  see  face  to 
face^.    Again,  such  of  them,  as  may  properly  be 

*  Ps.  cxix.  129.    .  t  Prov.  ii.  4. 
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them:  but  it  is  somewhat  unspeakably  nobler,  and 
more  extensive,  comprehending  in  the  grandest  and 
most  magnificent  order,  along  with  every  essential  of 
that  plan,  the  various  dispensations  of  God  to  man- 
kind from  the  forming  of  this  earth  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.  It  begins  with  the  ground-work 
of  natural  religion,  the  creation  of  the  universe  by 
one  holy  and  good  and  wise  Being :  relating  distinctly, 
how  all  those  parts  of  it,  which  the  heathen  wor- 
shipped as  gods,  were  in  truth  the  work  of  God's 
hands.  It  proceeds  to  the  origin  of  the  Patriarchal, 
Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  the  introduction  of  sin 
by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  of  which  we  experience 
the  wretched  effects.  It  goes  on  to  that  amazing 
punishment  of  sin,  the  universal  deluge,  proved  to  be 
as  certain,  as  it  was  wonderful,  by  the  remaining  traces 
of  it  throughout  the  globe.  It  then  recites  the  second 
peopling  of  the  world,  the  relapse  of  mankind  into 
wickedness,  the  choice  of  one  family  and  people  to 
preserve  the  knowledge  of  .God,  and  to  be  as  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place*,  for  the  benefit  of  all  about 
them,  that  would  turn  their  eyes  and  feet  to  the  way 
of  peace.  It  lays  before  us  the  laws  given  to  this 
people.  It  recounts  their  history,  chiefly  with  regard 
to  their  moral  and  religious  behaviour,  and  dwells  on 
the  characters  and  actions  of  their  most  remarkable 
persons.  It  supplies  us  with  admirable  patterns  of 
genuine  piety  in  the  Psalms,  most  virtuous  instruc- 
tions for  the  prudent  conduct  of  life  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  for  bearing  afflictions  in  that  of  Job,  for 
thinking  justly  of  wealth,  honour,  pleasure,  science, 
in  Ecclesiastes.  Then  in  the  Prophetical  books  it 
gives  us,  together  with  the  sublimest  and  worthiest 
ideas  of  God,  and  our  duties  towards  him,  the  most 

*  2  Pet.  i.  19. 
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affecting  denunciations  of  that  private  and  public 
misery  and  ruin,  which  will  ever  attend  sin,  whether 
cloaked  by  superstition,  or  displayed  in  profaneness. 
And,  along  with  all  these  things,  it  unfolds  a  series  of 
predictions,  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  end ;  and  growing,  from  obscure 
and  general,  continually  clearer  and  more  determi- 
nate ;  concerning  the  appearance  of  a  divine  person 
on  earth,  for  the  recovery  of  fallen  man,  trie  revival 
and  propagation  of  true  religion  throughout  the 
world.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  open  to  us 
the  execution  of  this  great  design.  The  Gospels  re- 
cord his  supernatural  birth,  his  unspotted  and  ex- 
emplary life,  his  astonishing  and  gracious  miracles, 
his  pure  and  benevolent  doctrine,  his  dying  for  our 
offences,  and  rising  again  for  our  justification*,  his 
mission  of  fit  persons,  endued  with  the  gifts  of  the 
holy  Spirit  to  teach  all  nations},  his  own  ascension 
into  Heaven,  and  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
till  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  relate  the  wonderful  success 
of  their  preaching,  and  the  original  foundation  of  the 
catholic  church.  The  Epistles  contain  their  admirable 
directions  to  clergy  and  laity.  And  the  Revelation 
concludes  with  foretelling  the  state  of  Christianity, 
primitive,  degenerate  and  reformed,  to  the  last  agesf 
Can  there  now  be  a  grander,  a  more  comprehensive, 
a  more  useful  scheme  of  instruction  than  this  ?  And 
doth  not  the  uniformity  and  variety  joined  through 
the  whole  of  it,  which,  as  I  have  already  shewn  you, 
gives  evidence  of  its  coming  from  God,  give  it  also 
inexpressible  beauty  ?  And  what  then  if  smaller  parts, 
in  so  vast  a  work,  appear  in  some  disorder,  barren 
and  neglected  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  same  appearance 
•  Roin,iv.  25.  \  Matth.xxviii.  19. 
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of  neglect,  here  and  there,  through  all  the  works  of 
nature  ?  Yet  they  are  the  productions  of  an  all-wise 
Being.  Are  we  not  even  struck  with  it,  as  majestic 
and  graceful  in  human  performances  ?  and  why  do 
we  object  against  it  in  the  Word  of  God  ?  or  by  what 
right  do  miserable  sinners  claim,  that  their  Maker, 
if  he  sends  them  declarations  of  his  will,  and  offers 
of  pardon,  shall  polish  every  article  to  their  liking, 
or  subjoin  his  reasons  to  each  part,  when  his  autho- 
rity is  fully  sufficient  ? 

But  to  obviate  more  distinctly  objections  against 
the  profitableness  of  Scripture,  let  us  examine  more 
particularly  the  several  sorts  of  books,  that  compose 
it.  In  the  earlier  historical  parts,  amongst  many 
most  important  accounts  of  ancient  time,  which  we 
can  learn  no  where  else,  there  are  some  things  im- 
perfectly related.  But  perhaps  the  writer  knew  them 
but  imperfectly:  and  God  was  not  bound  to  give 
him  a  fuller  knowledge.  The  persons,  for  whom  they 
were  primarily  written,  understood  them  sufficiently 
by  means  of  what  is  said :  and  we  have  no  right  to 
understand  more  of  them  than  we  do,  indeed  not  so 
much.  Other  passages  again  seem  of  small  conse- 
quence. But  they  might  be  of  far  greater  formerly. 
The  genealogies  of  those,  by  whom  the  earth  was  first 
peopled,  and  of  considerable  families  in  succeeding 
ages,  even  the  dry  catalogues  of  names,  were,  at  the 
time  of  their  being  recorded,  and  long  after,  partly 
confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  history,  partly  no- 
tices  of  things  very  interesting.  The  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  in  Joshua,  the  list  of  descents  in  the 
beginning  of  Chronicles,  were  titles  to  inheritances. 
The  pedigree  of  the  Levites  was  necessary  to  regu- 
late their  ministrations :  that  of  the  posterity  of  David, 
to  ascertain  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.     If  these,  and 
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other  parts  of  the  narration,  are  not  equally  agree- 
able or  instructive  now,  it  is  easy  to  pass  them  over. 
We  have  no  ground  to  complain  of  losing  the  enter- 
tainment or  information,  which  others  formerly  had 
from  them :  for  we  are  abundantly  recompensed  by 
being  taught  many  most  material  things,  of  which 
men  in  those  days  were  ignorant.  Yet  neither  had 
they  any  just  ground  to  complain.  For  God  may  full 
as  consistently  with  all  his  attributes  communicate 
more  to  one  than  to  another  by  revelation,  as  by 
their  natural  abilities,  and  situation  in  life.  The 
discoveries,  which  lie  hath  made  in  Scripture,  are 
progressive ;  some  to  one  age,  greater  to  the  nest : 
and  those,  which  he  hath  decreed  to  be  made  by  na- 
tural reason,  are  in  this  respect  of  the  same  kind. 
Every  generation  goes  off  unacquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of  desirable  and  beneficial  things,  which  the  suc- 
ceeding ones  come  to  know  familiarly. 

It  is  farther  alledged,  that  we  read  in  the  Bible  of 
very  bad  actions,  done  by  such  as  are  called  very  good 
persons :  and  men  are  in  danger  of  being  misled  by 
them.  But  are  they  not  in  almost  equal  danger  of 
being  misled  by  seeing  good  persons  do  bad  actions 
almost  every  day  ?  and  if  this  is  no  objection  against! 
the  providence  of  God,  why  is  the  other  against  his 
word  1  Sometimes  the  connection  of  the  story  re* 
quires  them  to  be  told :  and  they  are  seldom,  if  ever; 
told  without  a  censure,  either  expressed  or  visibly 
implied,  unless  the  sin  be  so  very  notorious,  as  to 
need  none.  At  least  the  precepts  of  the  sacred  books 
are  a  guard,  more  than  sufficient,  against  the  ill  in- 
fluence of  any  such  histories :  which  will  never  do 
harm,  provided  we  remember  but  this  one  plain  rule, 
that  nothing  contrary  to  moral  virtue  is  or  can  be 
designed  to  be  taught  there.     On  the  contrary,  they 
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may  serve  to  various  useful  purposes.  Recording 
the  sins  of  those,  who  in  the  main  were  eminently 
pious,  is  one  proof,  amongst  many,  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  writers ;  and  furnishes  every  reader 
with  strong  motives,  to  circumspection,  lest  he  also 
fiill ;  to  repentance,  when  he  hath  fallen :  to  humi- 
lity in  thinking  of  himself;  to  charity  in  respect  of 
others,  who  are  overtaken  in  fault**. 

There  are  likewise,  it  must  be  owned,  actions  not 
only  related  in  Scripture,  but  related  with  the  ap- 
pearance, nay  with  expressions  of  approbation,  and 
even  said  to  be  commanded  by  God,  that  seem  at  the 
first  view  liable  to  great  objections  in  point  of  mo* 
rality.  And  these  are  pleaded  by  some  against  its 
authority,  by  others  against  its  usefulness*  But  then 
it  must  be  observed,  as  to  such  commands,  that  God 
hath  a  sovereign  right  to  dispose  of  all  his  creatures 
as  he  pleases ;  that  he  may  have  many  reasons  for 
his  pleasure,  of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  that  he  may 
as  allowably  appoint  any  person  or  people  to  execute 
it,  as  the  civil  magistrate  may  appoint  an  execu- 
tioner of  common  justice ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  such 
divind  appointments,  well  proved,  as  those  in  Scrip* 
tare  are,  things  may  be  very  lawfully  done,  which 
otherwise  would  be  very  unlawful ;  and  which  there- 
fore were  not  intended,  (nor  can  easily  be  mistaken, 
if  we  will  use  our  understandings  at  all)  for  patterns 
to  be  followed  where  no  revelations  are  given ;  and 
in  our  days  none  are  to  be  expected.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  command  to  Abraham  for  sacrificing 
his  son ;  to  the  Jews  for  destroying  the  Canaanites ; 
and  to  other  persons  on  other  occasions.  Again, 
sometimes  God  is  represented  by  the  sacred  writers 
not  only  as  commanding,  but  as  doing  himself,  things 

'  *  Gal.  vi.  1. 
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hard  to  reconcile  with  his  attributes.  But  then 
plainly  on  several  occasions  Scripture  seems  to  say, 
that  he  doth,  what  it  only  means  to  say,  that  he  per- 
mits :  because  nothing  is  done  without  him,  and 
every  thing  is  over-ruled  by  him  to  his  own  good 
purposes.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into 
every  particular:  and  therefore  I  must  be  content  to 
add  in  general,  that  if  we  bear  always  in  mind,  as 
we  ought,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the 
unsearchable  depths  of  his  wisdom ;  if  we  allow  for 
circumstances,  probably  well  known  when  the  history 
of  these  facts  was  written,  and  therefore  less  needful 
to  be  related ;  or  indeed  if  we  only  pay  due  regard 
to  circumstances,  which  are  related,  in  that  very  part 
of  Scripture,  or  some  other ;  we  shall  either  find  the 
means  of  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  this  nature 
which  occur,  especially  by  calling  in  proper  help; 
or  however  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  likely,  from  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  already,  that  they 
will  be  cleared  up  hereafter.  And  reflect,  I  entreat 
you,  what  can  we  say  more  than  this,  concerning 
several  parts  of  God's  creation,  which  seem  to  be 
noxious  instead  of  beneficial,  and  of  his  providence, 
which  seem  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue; and  yet  undoubtedly  proceed  from  him,  and 
are  worthy  of  him  1  To  one  use  at  least,  and  that 
of  the  greatest  moment,  all  such  things  are  adapted, 
to  teach  us,  from  a  sense  of  our  own  ignorance,  deep 
self-abasement,  and  implicit  veneration  for  the  Lord 
of  all. 

Another  part  of  Scripture,  pretended  by  some  to  be 
unprofitable  and  unaccountable,  is  that,  which  lays 
before  us  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law. 
But  no  wonder,  if  when  we  are  not  bound  to  practise 
any  of  them,  we  are  not  bound  to  account  for  all  of 
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them.  Some  which  appear  to  the  illiterate  very 
strange,  are  proved*  by  the  learned  to  be  wise  prohi- 
bitions of  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of 
their  heathen  neighbours ;  and  others  to  be  equally 
wise  compliances  with,  or  accommodations  to,  their 
innocent  customs.  And  how  do  we  know,  at  such  a 
distance  of  time,  what  a  number  more  there  may  have 
been  of  this  kind  ?  Some  again  seemed  designed  to 
convey,  under  their  literal  sense,  figurative  moral  in- 
structions ;  that  being  a  method  of  teaching  anciently 
admired,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  imitated*.  Not 
a  few  were  plainly  contrived  to  give  intimations  be- 
forehand concerning  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel;  very  comfortable  at  the  time,  though  ob- 
scure, as  God  saw  fit  they  should  be ;  very  useful 
now,  by  proving  what  was  always  th^divine  inten- 
tion ;  and  particularly  useful  against  the  Jews,  who 
thus  bear  testimony  to  the  very  books,  that  confute 
them.  Besides,  it  might  be,  independently  on  all 
this,  extremely  necessary  for  that  carnal  people  to 
be  employed  in  a  pompous  form  of  piety  with  many 
ceremonies:  which,  however,  they  had  sufficient 
means  of  knowing  were  of  no  avail,  without  inward 
goodness.  And  the  conducting  of  religion  in  purity, 
through  such  a  state  of  things,  is  no  small  evidence 
that  the  hand  which  conducted  it  was  God's.  But 
were  the  communication  of  these  ritual  appointments 
to  us,  no  otherwise  advantageous,  it  would  shew  us 
the  happy  superiority  of  our  own  condition,  who 
worship  God  without  them  in  spirit  and  in  tmthlf. 
But  lastly,  the  Pentateuch,  which  contains  them, 

*  Concerning  symbolical  laws,  and  the  unfitness  of  requiring  to 
know  the  reasons  of  ancient  institutions,  see  Authorities  of  the  Pan- 
dects, and  Passages  of  Heathen  Writers,  in  Taylor's  Elements  of 
Civil  Law,  p.  45,  46,  47. 

i  John  iv.  23,  24. 
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contains  o«r  and  above  mtmy  thing*  of  unspeakakfe 
importance,  sot  only  to  the  proof,  but  the  tmdcfb 
standing  of  Christianity.  We  must  have  both  CO* 
▼eyed  down  to  us  in  it,  or  neither.  Which  wonU 
we  chuse  ?  And  where  is  the  injury,  if  in  order  to 
give  all  that  is  profitable,  our  Maker  gives  more  Aw 
is  necessary? 

Exceptions  have  been  abo  taken  to  the  book  of 
Psalms*,  as  having  in  it  frequent  imprecations  against 
enemies,,  which  may  tempt  as  to  the  like.  But  malt 
of  them,  if  not  aH,  might  fall  as  agreeably  to  tis 
grain  of  the  Hebrew  language,  have  been  translated 
as  predictions  only*,  which  in  the  case  of  shntaM 
being  generally  conditional  (to  take  effect  unless  they 
repent)  were  i*  reality  nothing  more  than  warnings 
and  therefore*  kindnesses  indeed  to  the  offendtftt, 
against  whom  they  were  denounced.  Or  if  the  hdy 
penmen  were  sometimes  commissioned  by  inspbalktM 
to  foretel  absolutely,  and  even  to  call  down  the 
judgments  of  God  on  wicked  persons,  how  can  this 
be  likely  to  mislead  us,  who  know  such  commwsions 
to  be  ceased,  and  our  standing  rule  to  be,  bless,  and 
curse  not -\  9 

It  hath  been  objected  too  against  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  that  some  passages  in  it  savour  of  irre- 
ligion,  some  of  immorality.  But  these  in  truth  art 
either  innocent,  when  rightly  interpreted;  or  efee 
express,  not  the  wise  king's  sentiments,  but  the  Mm 
opinions  of  others,  whom  he  personates  to  confute 
then*;  or  however  not  his  deliberate  sentiments,  but 
such  hasty  wrong  notions,  as  during  the  course  el 

*  Gregory  the  Great,  De  Curd  Pastoral.  Part  L  c  i.  p.  5.  safeh* 
die  Psalmist  wrote  Ps.  Jxvii.  23.  nonoptantis  animo,  sed  prophetaniu 
ministerio. 

t  Rom.  xii.  14. 
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Ma  enquiry  after  happiness  rose  up  successively  in 
his  mind,  and  were  on  mature  consideration  re* 
jected  by  him,  to  fix  at  last  on  the  true  basis,  the 
conclusion  ef  the  whole  matter,  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandment*,  because  he  shall  bring  every  wort 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  wftether  it  be 
good,  or  whether  it  be  evil*. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  hath  likewise  given  offence 
to  readers  of  more  delicacy  than  judgment.  But 
they  would  do  well  to  recollect,  that  the  intimate 
relation  between  God,  or  Christ,  and  the  Church,  is 
figured  by  that  between  husband  and  wife  in  many 
places,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  parti- 
cularly in  the  45th  Psalm,  which  (though  the  scene 
of  it  be  laid  in  higher  life)  seems  to  have  given  occa- 
sion to  this  Song ;  that  very  indearing  and  improving 
reflections  naturally  rise  from  so  interesting  a  com- 
parison; that  describing  the  intercourse  by  metaphors 
drawn  from  the  pastoral  state,  is  extremely  agree- 
able to  the  simplicity,  the  humility,  the  mildness  of 
religion ;  that  the  devotional,  as  well  as  other  affec- 
tions of  the  eastern  people,  are  extremely  >rarm; 
and  that  none  of  their  allegories  (especially  such  a 
one  as  thai  in  question)  are  ever  to  be  applied  mi- 
nutely :  but  we  are  to  lay  hold  and  dwell  on  the 
principal  points ;  of  love  to  God  producing  felicity ; 
negligence,  desertion;  penitence,  forgiveness:  con- 
sidering most  of  the  rest  as  mere  ornament,  adapted, 
with  much  condescension  to  the  turn  of  the  nation 
and  the  age.  t 

But  difficulties  have  been  raised  in  relation  to  the 
prophetical  books,  as  well  as  these.  Directions,  it  is 
said,  are  mentioned  as  given  in  them  to  the  Prophets, 

which  appear  improbable  and  unfit     But  then  we 

« 

*  EccL  xii.  10,  14. 
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may  justly  think,  as  the  ablest  of  the  Jews  themselves 
have  thought,  that  several  of  these  tvere  executed  in 
vision  only :  a  supernatural  impression  was  made  on 
their  minds,  by  which  they  seemed  to  do  what  in 
fact  they  did  not,  that  so  they  might  be  enabled  to 
deliver  their  message  in  a  more  affecting  manner. 
And  who  shall  prescribe  to  God,  how  to  communicate 
his  revelations  ?  Other  strange  things  really  done  by 
them,  were  done  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
custom,  then  in  use,  of  instructing  persons  by  action*, 
which  are  natural  signs,  along  with,  or  instead  oC 
words,  which  are  but  arbitrary  ones.    And  if  that 
custom  had  not  been  so  proper  and  convenient;  as 
perhaps  it  is ;  yet  God's  compliance  with  it,  whilst 
it  obtained,  was  undoubtedly  gracious  and  fitted  ta 
produce  good  effects. 

Again,  some  have  complained,  that  the  language*^ 
the  Prophets,  above  the  rest  of  Scripture,  is  oftdi 
harsh  and  coarse,  dark  and  peculiar ;  and  on  these 
accounts  ill  adapted  to  common  benefit.  But  surely 
it  is  also,  very  often,  extremely  natural  and  easy,  con- 
vincing and  persuasive,  alarming  and  forcible,  grace- 
ful and  engaging.  Wherever  it  seems  exceptionable 
therefore,  large  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  bold- 
ness and  consequent  obscurity  of  the  original  tongue, 
especially  in  poetry :  which  yet  in  all  tongues,  is  more 
affecting,  and  more  easily  remembered  than  prose; 
and  on  these  accounts  prudently  chosen  in  many 
parts  of  the  prophetical  writings.  But  indeed  the 
stile  of  the  oriental  people  on  every  subject,  except 
in  their  history,  is  lofty  and  concise,  abounding  in 
strong  and  expressive  figures,  carried  often  to  strange 
lengths,  above  regarding  the  little  niceties  that  we 
think  so  essential,  full  of  quick  turns  and  abrupt 
transitions.    Without  such  ornaments  as  these  a 
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composition  would  appearianguid  and  despicable  to 
them ;  who,  being  the  persons  originally  and  imme- 
diately interested  in  the  sacred  books,  ought  surely 
to  be  more  considered  than  we,  who  come  so  long 
after.  And  yet  even  we,  with  due  attention,  may 
discover,  not  only  the  utmost  sublimity  of  sense  in 
the  hardest  passages,  but  the  most  exquisite  beauties 
of  speech,  profusely  scattered  throughout,  like  the 
riches  of  nature  through  the  globe;  though,  like 
them  too,  with  a  magnificent  negligence  and  irregu- 
larity, which  little  wits  ridicule,  and  great  ones  ad- 
mire ;  and  pious  hearts  very  justly  reverence,  as  the 
worthier  of  God,  the  remoter  it  is  from  the  laboured 
correctness  of  man.  But  had  the  Jewish  language 
(while  they  spoke  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  or  when  after- 
wards many  of  them  spoke  Greek)  been  still  more 
obscure  and  ambiguous,  than  we  must  own  it  to  be, 
and  had  that  defect  been  less  compensated  with  the 
advantages  of  expressiveness  and  grandeur  than  it  is, 
yet  this  was  not  the  fault,  either  of  the  Prophets,  or 
of  the  Apostles.  They  would  of  course  learn  and  use 
the  stile  of  their  countrymen :  they  wrote  probably 
as  well  in  it,  as  any  other  good  men  of  their  time  : 
and  God  was  not  bound  to  teach  them  to  write  bet- 
ter. For  how  far  he  would  extend  his  aid,  was  en- 
tirely in  his  own  choice:  and  we  owe  him  inex- 
pressible gratitude  for  the  things  he  hath  commu- 
nicated, how  little  soever  he  might  interfere  in  di- 
recting the  words.  But  indeed  had  they  been  en- 
dued with  ever  so  great  excellency  of  speech,  they 
could  have  applied  to  their  hearers  or  readers  in  no 
mother  phrases,  than  such  as  they  comprehended,  were 
accustomed,  and  would  hearken  to :  and  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  hence  in  the  sacred  writings  were 
unavoidable. 

VOI*  III.  y 
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But  here  a  farther  complaint  is  made,  that  in  seve- 
ral places  they  are  designedly  guarded  against  being 
dearly  understood.  And  we  own  they  are:  for  the 
subject  required  it.  Predictions  too  plain  might  hin- 
der their  own  execution  :  as,  in  many  common  cases, 
the  previous  publication  of  a  thing,  which  else  would 
eertainly  have  been  done,  will  prevent  it  most  effec- 
tually. And  therefore  they  ought  to  be  formed  in  the 
manner  they  are:  so  as  not  to  betray  the  intention 
to  every  one  prematurely,  nor  yet  leave  room  to 
any  one  for  doubting  afterwards,  to  what  event  the 
prophecy  related.  Had  all  the  particulars  of  our 
Saviour's  life  and  death,  which  are  foretold,  been  too 
distinctly  set  forth  to  be  mistaken  or  overlooked,  the 
Jews  would  have  taken  care  they  should  not  happen ; 
and  have  justified  their  rejection  of  Mm  by  the  failure. 
Again :  had  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  been  every 
where  described  by  the  Prophets  as  intirely  a  spiritual 
one,  in  which  all  mankind  were  to  have  an  equal 
share ;  that  perverse  nation,  on  hearing,  that  their 
eivil  polity  and  ceremonial  worship  was  all  to  be 
abolished,  would  either,  from  contempt,  have  grown 
negligent  of  it,  and  thrown  it  off  too  soon  :  or  else, 
from  fondness  for  it,  would  have  suppressed  or  cor- 
rupted the  passages,  declaring  it  should  cease:  which 
Providence  designed  them  to  preserve,  for  an  evi- 
dence against  themselves,  as  they  have  proved  to  be. 
And  therefore  the  Gospel  days  are  prefigured  by  a 
mixture  of  temporal  images  with  others,  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  before  the  time  of  explanation  came, 
but  soon  apprehended  then  by  every  fair  mind; 
though  still  open  to  the  cavils  of  others,  who,  to  use 
the  terms  of  St.  Peter,  .stumble  at  the  ward,  being  (fit- 
obedient,  whereimto  also  they  were  appointed*.  Not 
*  I  Pet.  ii.8. 
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appointed  to  be  disobedient:  but  appointed,  since 
they  would  be  disobedient,  to  take  their  own  course 
and  the  consequences  of  it :  to  stumble  and  fell  at 
difficulties,  of  which  they  would  easily  have  seen  the 
proper  solution,  and  so  got  over  them  unhurt,  had 
they  but  modestly  begged,  and  dutifully  followed, 
the  divine  illumination. 

I  cannot  proceed  now  to  the  objections,  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  usefulness  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament :  and  therefore  contenting 
myself  at  present  with  recommending  to  your  con- 
nrideration  what  you  have  heard,  shall  conclude  with 
the  comfortable,  yet  awful  words  of  the  Prophet: 
who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  understand  these  things  9 
prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them  9  For  the  ways  iff 
the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  m  them: 
but  the  transgressors  shall faU  therein*. 

*  Hos.  xiv.  9. 
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2  TIM.  III.   16,  17. 

AM  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God:  and  u 

profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 

for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that   the  man  of 

God  may  bt;  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 

good  works. 

Having  undertaken  to  shew  you 

I.  That  Scripture  is  of  divine  authority  ; 

II.  That  it  answers  every  purpose  of  religion; 

III.  That  we  ought  to  read  and  study  it  diligently; 

IV.  How  we  may  do  this  to  the  best  effect: 

I  have  finished  the  first  head,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  second,  the  complete  usefulness  of  holy 
writ.  The  direct  evidence  of  this  I  laid  before  you, 
fully  I  hope,  though  briefly,  for  it  lies  in  a  small 
compass:  by  proving,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
books  inspired  to  give  men  the  knowledge  of  religion 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  profitable  for  that  end; 
by  specifying  their  own  express  declarations,  that 
they  are  so ;  by  referring  you  to  the  experience  of 
innumerable  multitudes,  that  have  found  them  so. 
Then  I  proceeded  to  answer  the  several  objections 
raised  against  the  truth  of  this  assertion :  some  of 
them  genera],  that  the  Bible  is  not  so  short,  so  plain, 
so  methodical  as  one  should  have  expected  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  some  again  particular,  and  level- 
led against  several  things  recorded  in  its  several  parts. 
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To  these  I  gave  solutions,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament 
was  concerned.     Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  New. 

The  history  of  our  Saviour  is  written  there  by  four 
Evangelists.    And  some  tell  us  their  narrations  differ 
in  so  many  things,  that  the  reading  of  them  is  per- 
plexing, and   even   their  authority  doubtful.    But 
what  are  these  things?  the  words,  related  in  one 
Evangelist,  as  spoken  on  such  or  such  an  occasion, 
vary  from  those  in  another.    But  perhaps  the  words 
that  are  in  each  were  spoken  successively :  or  each 
puts  the  Hebrew  words  which  he  heard,  into  his  own 
Greek,  by  a  stricter  or  a  freer  translation,  but  still 
without  altering  the  sense.     Again,  one  sets  down 
facts,  which  another  omits.     But  this  is  no  proof  of 
contradiction.  For  they  professedly  omit  many  facts, 
.  which  they  knew  to  be  real.     One  of  them  passes 
over  things,  because  another  before  him  had  related 
them.     Hence  probably  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
omit  several  particulars,  which  are  in  St.  Luke,  who 
k  wrote  first.     And  St.  John,  who  came  last,  supplies  a 
\  great  deal,  which  the  others  have  not,  and  writes 
f   very  little  which  they  have ;  excepting  the  history  of 
our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  which  it  wa9 
fit  they  should  all  have.   Thus  no  single  Gospel  con- 
taining every  thing,  (though  it  did  contain  every 
thing  necessary)  each  of  them  was  shorter,  and  there- 
fore much  more  commodiously  obtained  at  first,  when 
books  were  written  very  slowly,  and  sold  very  dear; 
so  that  he  who  could  not  procure  the  four,  might 
however  furnish  himself  with  one :  and  we  may  now 
i   have  the  joint  benefit  of  them  all.   But,  farther,  when 
they  seem  to  be  relating  the  same  fact,  the  circum- 
stances differ.     And  they  may  be  different,  yet  con- 
[   sistent.     Or  if  they  be  inconsistent,  they  are  two 
facts,  and  not  one,  though  in  some  respects  alike. 
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For  our  Saviour  might,  at  various  times,  both  perform 
miracles  and  deliver  discourses  nearly  akin,  and  yet 
really  distinct.  Still  after  all,  even  allowing  for  these 
things,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  orderly  history  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  instructions  out  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  For  they  did  not  think  it,  nor  was  it 
always,  requisite,  to  mark  down  the  order,  in  which 
things  happened.  They  might,  for  one  good  cause 
or  other,  relate  such  of  them  together,  as  were  not 
done  together :  hut  then,  as  they  do  not  say  they 
were,  this  is  no  falsehood.  And  learned  men,  agree- 
ing in  the  main,  though  not  in  all  particulars,  have 
brought  them  to  a  harmony  each  with  the  other,  only 
by  allowing  a  very  few  things  to  have  been  trans- 
posed in  one  of  them.  But  were  the  attempt  harder 
than  it  is,  our  edification  from  our  Saviour's  dis- 
courses depends  very  little  on  the  time,  or  place,  or 
other  circumstances,  of  their  delivery.  Common 
persons  need  not  attend  to  such  points  at  all :  and 
persons  of  more  ability  will  find  both  a  trial  of  their 
impartiality,  and  a  reward  of  their  labour,  in  studying 
them.  Indeed  were  the  ablest  men  incapable  of  re- 
conciling all  difficulties,  it  doth  not  follow,  that  they 
are  irreconcileable.  Or  though  they  were,  the  coiv 
sequence  would  be  only,  that  the  divine  superinten- 
dency,  under  which  the  authors  wrote,  extended  not 
to  such  minute  circumstances,  though  it  did  and  must 
to  doctrines  and  precepts,  and  principal  facts  *.  Not 
very  much  therefore  would  be  lost  by  this :  and  one 
advantage  would  be  gained ;  that  these  diversities 
would  still  more  evidently  shew,  (what  indeed  the 
whole  air  and  manner  of  their  writings  shews,)  that 

•  Concerning  this  matter  see  Gausaen,  de  Verba  Dei.  $.  84.  he. 
See  also  Archbishop  Potter's  Lectures,  p.  141,  &c.  where  the  opi- 
nwnsof  ErawTui*,  Eprecopius,  Grotiiw,  4c.  are  stated. 
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the  Evangelists  are  absolutely  free  from  all  imputa- 
tion of  concerting  their  story  together,  to  deceive 
mankind:  the  assurance  of  which  makes  good  amends 
in  respect  of  usefulness,  for  any  perplexities  we  may 
find  in  adjusting  their  accounts. 

Another  complaint  is,  that  our  Saviour's  parables, 
which  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  his  doctrine  in 
the  three  first  Evangelists,  are  obscure,  and  some  of 
them  purposely  made  so :  and  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  saith  in  the  fourth  is  not  clearer.  But  it  should  be 
considered,  that  parables  were  not  only  an  admired 
way  of  teaching  then,  but  a  valuable  one  in  their 
own  nature ;  as  they  excite  attention,  please  the  ima- 
gination, and  fasten  upon  the  memory.  And  nothing 
can  be  more  intelligible,  or  more  beautifully  persua- 
sive, than  most,  if  not  all  of  our  Saviour's  parables, 
and  other  discourses,  are  now,  and  were  in  a  very 
short  time  after  his  own  days.  Some  of  both  indeed 
appeared,  and  were  designed  to  appear,  otherwise* 
when  he  spoke  them.  But  these  were  accommo- 
dated with  the  utmost  prudence,  for  letting  in  light 
upon  his  hearers  by  gentle  degrees,  which,  if  poured 
on  them  all  at  once,  would  have  been  too  strong  for 
many  persons  of  good  meaning,  but  whose  preju^ 
dices  required  to  be  gradually  worn  off ;  and  would 
have  furnished  handles  to  bad  people,  for  decrying 
him  successfully,  and  destroying  him,  before  his  mi- 
nistry had  taken  due  root.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought,  that  to  the  latter  some  of  his  censures 
were  too  severe,  and  some  of  his  answers  not  direct 
enough.  But  they  came  from  one,  who  knew  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  spoke  too  what  he  saw  there . 
The?  persons,  to  whom  these  censures,  or  these  an- 
swers, were  particularly  directed,  felt  the  propriety 
of  them,  though  possibly  the  rest,  even  of  the  by- 
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etanders,  were  unable  to  perceive  it:  no  wonder  theo 
if  we  are  less  able.  And  yet  the  writers  of  the  Gos- 
pels could  do  no  otherwise,  than  set  down  what  he 
said,  just  in  the  manner  that  he  said  it,  however  dark 
it  might  be  to  us,  or  to  themselves. 

But  his  precepts  also,  as  well  as  others  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  said  by  some  to  be  so  general  and  undeter- 
mined, that  without  proper  limitations  of  them, 
(which  all  men  will  not  think  of  making,  and  few 
can  make  in  every  case  rightly)  they  must  either 
lead  us  into  errors,  or  leave  us  uncertain  what  we 
are  to  do.  Yet  concise  maxims  of  sententious  wis- 
dom have  always  been  esteemed  in  all  nations  ex- 
tremely useful,  notwithstanding  that  somewhat  re- 
mained to  be  supplied  in  them  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  hearers  or  readers :  which  must  indeed  be  done, 
more  or  less,  in  every  thing  written  or  spoken.  And 
a  book,  that  should  be  framed  to  give  rules  of  action 
in  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  every  case  that 
would  happen,  would  be  much  too  voluminous  for 
vulgar  use  and  too  intricate  for  vulgar  understand- 
ings :  whereas  rules  that  set  the  heart  right  in  the 
principal  points,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  setting 
the  conduct  right  in  all.  Besides,  there  is  in  general, 
very  small  danger,  that  precepts  of  piety  and  morals 
will  be  taken  in  too  comprehensive  and  severe  a 
sense.  And  therefore  the  main  business  is,  to  make 
them  comprehensive  and  severe  enough,  which  it 
will  be  allowed  the  Scripture  hath  done ;  and  yet 
with  such  openings  for  the  rational  interpretation  of 
them,  that  there  is  no  one  command,  in  the  Gospels  ■ 
or  elsewhere,  of  which  the  most  illiterate  person,  who 
is  at  all  attentive  and  discreet,  may  not  sufficiently 
apprehend  the  just  bounds;  either  by  his  own  com- 
parison of  them  with  other  texts,  or  however  by  the 
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help  of  such  further  instruction  and  explication,  as 
in  worldly  affiurs  men  are  well  content  to  ask  and 
receive,  and  would  scarce  know  any  thing  upon 
earth  without  it.  If  people  have  not  ability  and 
leisure  enough  to  find  out  their  duty,  from  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Bible,  much  less  would  they  ever  deduce 
the  whole,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  from  its 
first  principles,  by  the  mere  light  of  nature.  And 
whatever  pretences  are  made,  that  the  injunctions  of 
Scripture  are  not  determinate  enough,  tlje  true  in- 
ward objection  commonly  is,  that  they  are  two  deter- 
minate against  some  favourite  inclinations :  whereas, 
were  men  left  to  make  a  system  for  themselves,  they 
could  easily  mould  and  bend  the  laws  of  conduct  to 
their  own  liking. 

Against  the  usefulness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  is  evidently  very  great,  I  think  there  are  no 
peculiar  exceptions  taken,  worth  mentioning  here. 
For  the  difficulties,  raised  on  some  points  of  history 
in  the  speeches  of  St.  Stephen  and  Gamaliel,  are  not 
material,  and  have  been  sufficiently  cleared  up.  But 
heavy  charges  are  brought  against  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  authorized,  we  are  told,  by  St  Peter  himself, 
who  affirms,  that  some  things  in  them  are  hard 
to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their 
own  destruction  *.  But  doth  St  Peter  mean  here  to 
censure  St.  Paul ;  whom  he  calls,  in  the  preceding 
verse,  his  beloved  brother  ;  who,  he  saith,  hath  writ- 
ten according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  that  is, 
from  above :  and  to  whose  writings  he  refers  Chris- 
tians for  fuller  instruction  concerning  what  he  him- 
self is  teaching  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  he  censures 
the  other  Scriptures  too ;  for  he  speaks  of  them  all 

•2Pet.iii.16. 
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in  just  the  same  terms.  And  therefore  he  only  gives 
a  caution  concerning  passages,  which,  either  from 
the  abstruseness  of  the  subject,  the  impropriety  of 
explaining  it  fully  at  that  time,  or  God's  purpose  of 
trying  the  reader's  fairness  of  mind,  were  involved  in 
Kome  obscurity.  And  even  of  these  he  doth  not  say, 
either  that  not  understanding  them  at  all  would  be 
dangerous ;  for,  though  useful  truths,  they  might  come 
short  of  necessary  ones,  or  might  be  more  intelligibly 
taught  elsewhere ;)  or  that  all  persons  would  be  in 
danger  from  understanding  them  wrongly ;  but  only 
the  unlearned,  that  is,  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  for  he  speaks  of  no  other  learning; 
and  the  unstable,  or  unsettled  in  their  dispositions, 
who  have  no  root  of  steadfastness  in  faith  or  practice. 
Nor  doth  he  say  of  these,  that  weakly  mistaking 
»uch  passages  might  be  their  destruction,  but  vio- 
lently wresting  and  torturing  them,  to  ill  senses,  for 
ill  purposes.  By  usage  of  this  kind,  a  hard  text  or 
two  may  be  wickedly  perverted  to  contradict  ever  so 
many  plain  ones,  in  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
belief  or  duty :  and  the  condemnation  of  such  as  do 
it,  and  persist  in  it,  is  just.  But  how  can  any  argu- 
ment be  drawn  from  hence,  to  disprove  the  useful- 
ness of  the  sacred  books  ?  The  books  of  nature  and 
providence,  it  will  surely  be  owned,  are  useful,  and 
to  be  read  by  all  men.  Yet  are  there  not,  in  them 
likewise,  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  un- 
learned and  unstable,  which  the  most  learned  and 
best  grounded,  (in  their  own  opinions)  wrest  to  the 
service  of  atheism,  infidelity,  superstition,  immorality; 
and  so  ruin  themselves  in  the  next  life,  perhaps  in 
this  too? 

Doubtless  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  in  many 
places  difficult.   In  some,  he  pours  out  the  abundance 
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of  his  knowledge  and  piety  so  copiously,  that  com- 
mon capacities  are  unable  to  receive  it  all,  seem  lost 
amidst  the  profusion  of  it,  and  are  forced  to  let  a 
great  deal  flow  by  unapprehended,  at  least  till  after 
frequent  attentive  readings ;  in  every  one  of  which 
however  they  imbibe  most  refreshing  and  strengthen- 
ing nourishment.  Sometimes  again,  indeed  often, 
he  visibly  refers  to  the  then  present  state  of  the  se- 
veral churches ;  to  various  questions,  which  they  had 
proposed  to  him ;  to  customs  entertained  J>y  them ; 
to  erroneous  notions,  remaining  or  started  up 
amongst  them:  which  notions  too  he  appears  to 
confute,  now  and  then,  by  reasonings  taken  from 
other  notions  of  theirs,  possibly  some  of  them  erro- 
neous likewise,  or  however  doubtful ;  that  so,  by  en- 
tangling them  in  their  own  mistaken  persuasions, 
they  might  be  induced  to  throw  them  all  aside,  and 
take  up  juste r  and  more  consistent  principles.  Now 
as  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  these  things,  in 
our  days,  than  we  can  collect  from  the  Epistles  them- 
selves ;  no  wonder,  if  we  are  sometimes  much  at  a 
loss.  But  to  the  persons  who  received  them,  we 
have  cause  to  think,  they  were  very  intelligible :  and 
the  condescension  of  arguing  with  them  in  their  own 
way  must  be  very  obliging,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  thoroughly  convincing :  else  they  had  not  con- 
tinued to  honour  him  and  his  writings  in  the  manner 
and  degree,  which  we  know  they  did.  Nor  is  it  very 
hard  for  us  now  to  understand  the  far  greatest  part 
of  them :  and  the  profit  well  repays  the  labour.  But 
the  parts  of  more  general  and  especially  practical  use, 
which  make  a  large  share  of  the  whole,  we  cannot 
avoid  understanding.  So  that  on  the  whole  his  own 
words  concerning  his  teaching  are  perfectly  justifi- 
able ;  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  thai  are 
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lost,  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  that  believe  not  *. 
•  To  the  Epistles,  which  follow  St.  Paul's,  no  consi- 
derable objection  is  made.  For,  as  to  any  pretence 
pf  difference  between  him  and  St.  James,  about  faith 
and  works,  the  former  evidently  means  only,  that 
neither  observance  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  nor  the  exact  observance  of  any  law,  is  requisite 
for  our  acceptance  with  God,  but  faith  in  his  cove- 
nant of  forgiveness  through  Christ :  and  the  latter 
means  only  that  this  faith  must  be  such,  as  produces 
an  honest  and  diligent,  though  not  faultless,  perfor- 
mance of  such  works  as  that  covenant  describes ; 
Otherwise  it  is  dead  and  fruitless ;  which  two  doc- 
trines are  perfectly  consistent,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  and  direction  of  mankind. 

The  concluding  book  of  Scripture,  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  is  accused  of  obscurity,  and  consequently 
of  uselessness,  perhaps  beyond  any  other.  But  it 
should  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  and  all  of  them, 
that  it  may  be  very  material,  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
philosophy,  to  have  some  information  about  matters, 
which  yet  we  can  understand  but  very  imperfectly : 
and  though  there  were  more  things  than  there  are, 
not  all  understood  now ;  yet  these  either  have  been 
understood  by  those,  whom  they  concerned  formerly, 
or  will  be  understood  by  those,  whom  they  shall  con- 
cern hereafter:  as  unquestionably  in  nature  many 
things,  which  have  never  been  cleared  up,  nor  their 
uses  known  as  yet,  will  be  cleared  up  in  time  to  very 
good  purpose.  And  who  can  tell  how  glorious  a  light 
may  one  day  burst  forth,  and  how  seasonably,  from  the 
darkest  and  least  regarded  prophecies  both  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  to  confirm  the  evidence  and 

a  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4. 
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illustrate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity?  But  in  the 
mean  while,  they  exercise  very  beneficially  the  in- 
dustry  of  many,  the  humility  and  reverence  of  alL 
Though  we  should  never  find  the  meaning  of  some  of 
them,  we  may,  by  searching  after  it,  find  that  of 
others  unexpectedly,  as  happens  in  various  cases  be- 
sides. And  further  still,  be  some  parts  of  Scripture 
ever  so  unintelligible,  we  have  this  comfort,  that  they 
cannot  make  the  clear  ones  unintelligible  too. 

Yet  here  it  is  answered  by  the  bolder  sort  of  objec- 
tors, that  nobody  can  say,  what  is  clear  in  Scripture : 
there  are  diversities  of  opinion  about  the  most  funda- 
mental points  of  revelation.  Every  thing  is  disputed  ; 
every  disputant  alleges  what  he  calls  plain  texts  in 
his  favour :  and  how  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof, 
than  from  this  fact,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Bible 
is  obscure  and  uncertain,  and  therefore  of  little  use  ? 
But  consider :  Are  not  the  fundamental  points  of 
natural  religion,  of  morality /of  civil  government,  dis- 
puted too  ?  Have  not  all  the  principles  of  science, 
the  credibility  of  history,  the  very  evidence  of  sense, 
been  controverted  ?  And  doth  not  every  body  appeal 
to  plain  reason  in  these  controversies,  just  as  they  do 
to  plain  Scripture  to  those  of  theology  ?  And  do  they 
not  all  make  a  shift  to  say  something  plausible  for 
themselves,  or  against  their  adversaries  ?  And  will 
not  this  be  always  the  case,  as  long  as  there  are  in 
the  world  conceited  or  perverse,  ignorant  or  inconsi- 
derate, interested  or  ambitious  persons  ?  But  must 
we  therefore  give  up  every  thing  for  doubtful,  and 
useless  ?  Or  if  not,  why  must  we  give  up  Scripture? 
Why  not  trust  ourselves,  that  we  see  what  we  do  see, 
there  no  less  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  that 
there  may  be  persons,  who  pretend  to  see  the  con- 
trary ?  Infidels  venture  to  be  very  positive  in  their 
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notions,  though  the  ablest,  the  best,  the  generality  of 
men  reject  them,  though  they  differ  widely  amongst 
themselves  about  them ;  though,  when  searched  to 
the  bottom,  they  are  unspeakably  more  difficult  to 
understand,  and  more  unsatisfactory,  so  far  as  they 
are  understood,  than  ours.  Why  then  do  we  suffer 
them  to  unsettle  us  by  pleas,  that  hold  stronger 
against  themselves  ? 

Another  very  material  consideration  is  this.  How- 
ever dark  and  perplexing  some  would  have  the  Bible 
thought,  in  fact  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  it  hath 
been  respected  and  carefully  read,  the  very  lowest  of 
the  people  have  had  infinitely  juster  sentiments  of 
God  and  their  duty,  than  the  highest  in  other  places. 
The  passages  which  it  is  pretended  must  needs  give 
them  wrong  and  gross  ideas,  of  the  divine  nature  and 
attributes  for  instance,  of  a  future  state,  or  of  any 
thing  else,  do  in  reality  scarce  ever  produce  that  ef- 
fect in  any  of  them ;  but  either  they  understand  the 
boldest  figures,  easily,  or  at  least  know  they  are  but 
figures ;  and  therefore  though  they  may  not  appre- 
hend them,  distinctly,  they  are  not  misled  by  them  at 
all.  Indeed  the  very  foundation  of  that  whole  way 
of  arguing,  which  confident  persons  use  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  wrong  :  and  we  need  not  embarrass  ourselves 
about  the  particulars  of  it  so  much  as  we  do.  They 
hare  suggested,  that  if  Heaven  vouchsafed  a  revela- 
tion to  mankind,  it  must  certainly  be  the  most  beau* 
tiful  composition,  in  the  clearest  language  and  the 
most  regular  method  possible  ;  every  thing  must  he 
fully  explained  in  it,  nothing  capable  of  being  contra- 
dicted or  doubted ;  and  every  part  of  the  world  must 
be  put  in  possession  of  it.  Now  we  find  that  this  is 
not  true  of  the  Old  and  New, Testament,  and  there- 
fore some  are  inclined  to  question,  whether  indeed  they 
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are  gifts  of  God,  or,  however,  gifts  of  any  extraordi- 
nary value.  *  But  the  same  persons  might  just  as  well 
have  suggested,  that  all  the  knowledge  he  gives  us  by 
natural  means  also  must  be  easily  acquired,  perfect 
and  universal:  which  we  experience  it  not  to  be. 
God  hath  provided  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  our 
bodies :  the  greatest  blessing  we  have,  next  to  those 
for  the  wants  of  our  souls.  But  *  many  of  them  were 
unknown  to  mankind  till  very  lately,  are  known  but 
to  few  now,  perhaps  very  many,  that  will  be  known, 
are  not  discovered  yet.    Multitudes  have  believed  in 
medicines  and  methods  of  no  use  at  all :  several  of 
the  best  have  been  despised,  rejected,  ridiculed; 
fierce  and  long  disputes-  have  arisen  about  the  na- 
ture and  benefit  of  others ;  and  perhaps,  after  much 
Jmins  taken,  much  uncertainty  still  remains  :  the  most 
efficacious  and  approved  are  often  disagreeable  and 
disgustful ;  unskilfully  or  dishonestly  applied,  they 
have  often  very  bad  effects,  and  oftener  yet  produce 
their  good  ones  but  slowly  and  imperfectly.    Yet  we 
cannot,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  there  are  such 
things  as  real  remedies,  which  a  kind  Providence, 
deserving  our  sincerest  thanks,  hath  bestowed  on  us. 
And  why  then  should  we  hesitate  about  the  divine 
original,  or  sovereign  usefulness,  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, merely  because  they  are  attended  with  some 
disadvantages  of  the  same  sort  ?    Indeed  whatever 
way  of  reasoning  would  prove,  that  our  Maker  is 
obliged  to  relieve  either  our  temporal  or  spiritual 
disorders  in  the  manner  we  could  wish,  will  prove 
equally  that  he  is  obliged  to  prevent  both :  the  con- 
trary of  which  we  daily  feel.  Therefore  suppose  the 
Bible  had  such  imperfections  in  it,  as  it  hath  not,  no 
more  would  follow,  than  that  God  hath  extended  his 

•  See  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  p.  265,  266. 
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direction  and  assistance  to  the  writers  of  it  only  to  a 
certain  degree  :  we  could  never  conclude  that  he  had 
not  directed  and  assisted  them,  as  far  as  the  purposes 
of  religion  required.  It  may  be  said  he  could  have 
guarded  it  against  all  possible  misconstructions,  and 
objections.  But  perhaps  not  without  making  man  a 
different  creature  from  what  he  is ;  for  weak  men 
will  stumble,  and  wicked  men  cavil,  at  every  thing : 
or  not  without  making  Scripture  so  different  from 
what  it  is,  that  on  the  whole  it  would  have  answered 
the  several  ends,  for  which  it  was  designed,  less  than 
it  doth.  It  may  be  said  farther,  that  at  least  he  could 
easily  have  guarded  it  against  mauy  of  the  objections, 
which  have  been  made.  But  perhaps  lie  foresaw, 
that  if  he  had,  others  would  have  been  made  in  their 
stead :  or  he  thought  fit  to  exercise  the  industry  of 
some  persons,  and  try  the  uprightness  of  others.  In 
short,  we  must  suffer  the  all-wise  God,  both  to  govern 
his  world,  and  to  reveal  his  will,  in  his  own  way. 

But  a  careful  and  judicious  inspection  will  shew  in 
his  word,  as  it  doth  in  his  works,  not  only  that  beauty 
and  use  abound  much  more  than  was  conceived  at 
first  view  ;  but  that  many  imagined  deformities  are 
real  excellencies  !  and  many  seemingly  worthless  or 
inconvenient  things,  necessary  or  beneficial :  whereas 
the  finest  pieces  of  human  art  seldom  fail  of  sinking 
in  their  character  upon  accurate  examination  and  fre- 
quent review.  There  are  passages  in  Scripture  so 
lofty,  that  most  eyes  are  unable,  without  help,  to  see 
their  meaning  distinctly.  And  why  should  there  not 
be  things  above  common  reach,  to  excite  and  reward 
the  attempts  of  the  able  and  diligent ;  to  prevent 
their  being  satiated  with  plain  doctrines  alone,  till 
they  grow  weary  of  them :  and  to  give  them  the 
pleasure  of  communicating,  and  others  of  receiving 
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from  them,  the  discoveries  they  make :  just  as,  in 
worldly  affairs,  God  hath  appointed,  that  some  shall 
be  rich  and  charitable,  others  poor  and  thankful; 
and  thus  hath  provided  in  the  best  and  wisest  man- 
ner for  all  ?  There  are  again  passages  of  such  great 
simplicity  and  plainness,  that  they  appear  to  some 
low  and  flat.    But  then,  not  only  different  Subjects 
and  manners  of  treating  them,  require  very  different 
styles ;  but  all  nations  and  ages  have  their  peculiar 
forms  of  expression,  their  circumlocutions  and  re- 
petitions, which,  however  mean  or  tedious  they  may 
seem  to  others,  yet  seem  to  them  graceful  and  pro- 
per :  and  such  as  endeavour  to  teach  and  influence 
them  (as  the  sacred  writers  did  the  Jews  and  first 
Christian  converts,)  do  well  to  comply  with  esta- 
blished usage  in  these  things,  even  though  they  could 
mend  it.    For  this  reason  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament,  had  they  been  masters  of  the  most  elegant 
Greek,  would  have  acted  wisely  in  preferring  to  it 
that  vulgar  kind,  which  the  persons,  to  whom  they 
wrote,   ordinarily    used,    and  understood  better*. 
1    Besides,  artless  and  unadorned  narrations  and  exhor- 
tations are  best  suited  to  common  capacities :  and 
carry  in  them  some  evidence,  that  they  are  not  con- 
trived to  amuse  and  deceive :  for  in  that  case  they 
would  have  been  more  laboured,  and  ornamented. 
We  have  no  cause  therefore,  from  the  roughness  and 
uncouth  prolixity  of  some  parts,  to  think  Scripture 
ill  calculated  for  the  profit  of  its  readers ;  amongst 

*  See  Mosheim's  Cogitationes  de  interpretatione  SS.  litteraruni, 
i  ^  176.  where  he  defends  the  impolite  style  of  Scripture,  as  most 
|  intelligible  to  the  generality,  and  supports  his  defence  by  the 
\  authority  of  Orig.  contra  Cels.  1.  vi.  And  Sext.  Emp.  lib.  i.  adv. 
1  Mathematicos  seu  lib.  i.  c.  10.  adv.  Grammaticos,  §.  £34.  p.  265. 
£cL  Fabr. 
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Whdtti  It*  i^  tefidett  w<*«  fittft  to  b*  fegttdtt  r  JM 
we  hate  mticti  cause  from  the  dignity,  the  persua- 
siveness, the  energy  of  other  parts,  to  conclude  it  is 
the  power  qf  God  unto  salvation*  :  for  e&e,  tokenA 
had  these  toe*  all  these  thing*  \f  We  have  no  cat** 
in  the  least  to  blame  it  for  what  we  do  fiot  cowphh 
hend ;  but  abundant  cause  to  admire  it  for  what  tofc 
do ;  and  to  argue,  like  Socrates  on  reading  the  Wothi 
of  Heraclitus :  "  So  much  as  1  understand  is  «Ml 
" leftt*  and  therefore  1  believe  the  rest  is  fto  ttftf 
We  Want  to  hare  the  Bible,  each  according  to  Ul 
daturas  disposition,  or  acquired  way  of  tMnkfafe 
every  where  sublime*  or  easy,  or  elegant,  «r 
thodicctl*  or  copious,  or  cobcisti.  But-  God 
most  Wisely  made  it  all  things  to  aUite*% :  hath  f^ 
tiUhed  it  with  the  clearest  and  most  mysterious,  tU 
loftiest  and  most  familiar,  the  closest  and  ihost  dxStartg 
the  beat  connected  and  the  abruptest  parage* :  all 
perfectly  suited  to  his  gracious  purposes :  and  it  \i 
monstrous  perverseness  in  us,  to  make  each  his  oWil 
capacity  the  measure  of  the  whole ;  reckon  every 
thing,  that  happens  to  rise  above  us,  unintelligible} 
every  thing,  that  condescends  to  those  beneath  u*j 
contemptible ;  and  so  on. 

But  then  farther  we  ought  to  consider,  that  thtf 
latest  books  of  the  Bible  are  near  1700  years  old,  till 
earliest  many  ages  older  still :  both  parts  of  it  wifr 
ten  in  languages,  that  have  been  long  out  of  cofflttflV 
use ;  and  the  first  in  one,  of  which  we  have  no  otMr 
remains  approaching  towards  its  antiquity;  and 
which  therefore,  were  it  ever  so  accurate  and  beath 
tiful  originally,  is  incapable  of  being  perfectly  under- 
stood at  present.     Now  these  things,  and,  what  must 

*  Rom.  i.  16.  f  Matth.  xiii.  56.  J  1  Cor.  ix.  S*. 
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iteGibipalhf  fheta,  a  gf eat  diversity  of  customs,  and 
inodes  of  Speaking,  from  burs,  without  defeating,  of 
obstructing,  the  general  design  of  Scripture,  must  of 
ifecessity  obscure  the  beauty,  and  even  the  meaning, 
df  particular  places ;  and  prevent  in  some  measure 
its  appearing  to  us  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  same 
&  the  ca^e  of  the  ancient  fine  writers  among  the 
heathens.  Yet  hone  of  them  was  ever  despised  on 
that  account  by  men  of  judgment :  but  they  are 
sttiffied  and  illustrated,  and  their  latent  excellencies 
pointed  out  with  the  greater  care ;  and  perhaps  the 
triors  fidinired,  for  being  less  obvious:  and  large 
dtfowahces  are  made  for  those  perfections,  which 
iiftfait  haVe  been  formerly  visible,  but  are  ho  longer  so. 
If6*r  ftfrely  we  ought  to  judge  of  Scripture  with  equal 
ftiiHess  and  regard. 

Besides,  as  all  indent  books  in  the  world  have  Suf- 
fered more  or  less  by  the  negligence  of  transcribers, 
tind  the  injuries  of  tinie,  yet  Without  the  loss,  ot  any 
considerable  diininhtibh,  of  their  usefulness  by  it :  so 
may  the  Bible.  It  is  much  better  guarded  against 
wilfiil  corruptions,  and  even  casual  mistakes,  in  nia- 
tirial  points,  than  ahy  other  old  record,  by  the  vast 
Multitude  of  copies,  taken  early,  dispersed  every 
Wh&te,  read  in  public,  weighed  in  private,  quoted  ih 
Sftfrnons,  Conversations,  books,  dnd  remaining  in  the 
tfitnds  of  all  different  sects  of  Christians,  who  would 
6f  course  batch  one  another  to  prevent  ahy  attempts 
w  hulking  alterations.  Accordingly  we  find,  rind 
MSV(i  great  cause  to  adore  Providence  for  it,  that 
rifeitW  during  the  long  reign  of  Popery  hath  any 
text  been  changed,  whatever  may  have  been  tried, 
to  fttVour  their  tenets,  nor  do  the  various  readings 
of  the  manuscripts  or  translations  of  any  church  upon 
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earth,  affect  any  single  fundamental  of  faith  or  prac- 
tice. But  still  even  small  errors  in  copying  may  have 
rendered  passages  of  less  moment,  (for  in  these  they 
would  he  likelier  to  escape  observation)  defective, 
harsh,  contrary  to  grammar,  inexplicable ;  may  have 
broken  connexions,  that  once  were  plain ;  raised 
seeming  inconsistencies,  where  at  first  there  were 
none :  but  particularly  may  have  altered  names,  and 
increased  or  lessened  numbers,  which  in  all  books  are 
very  apt  to  suffer  by  transcribing.  And  the  various 
disadvantages,  under  which  any  parts  of  Scripture 
may  be  justly  supposed  to  lie,  from  such  accidents  as 
these,  must  in  all  equity  be  charged,  not  on  itself, 
but  on  the  blameable  carelessness  of  mankind.  God 
was  not  obliged  to  work  miracles  to  prevent  them: 
but  we  are  obliged  to  honour  duly  whatever  comes 
from  him,  though  we  cannot  enjoy  it  in  its  original 
perfection.  Length  of  time  hath  not  diminished  at 
all  in  any  thing  essential,  nor  very  considerable  in 
any  thing  else,  the  usefulness  of  the  sacred  writings: 
which,  I  hope,  hath  now  been  satisfactorily  proved 
and  vindicated. 

But  the  text  asserts  them,  not  only  to  be  useful, 
but  completely  useful :  that,  by  their  means  the  ma* 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works ;  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  fully  provided 
with  what  he  is  to  preach,  the  believer  with  what 
he  is  to  learn.  I  cannot  enlarge  on  this  point,  and 
surely  I  need  not :  for  the  proof  is  short,  and  the 
objections  easily  obviated  without  naming  them. 
If  the  Scriptures  arc  inspired,  what  they  say  of  them- 
selves is  true ;  and  they  say  they  are  sufficient  to 
salvation,  plainly  in  the  text  and  elsewhere,  and  imply 
it  throughout.     The  Old  Testament  was  sufficient 
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in  its  time :  how  can  we  doubt,  but  the  New  is  now  ? 
How  can  we  imagine,  that  in  a  volume  of  such  bulk' 
written  by  different  persons  all  under  the  direction  o£ 
God,  professedly  for  instructing  mankind  in  religion, 
and  containing  so  many  discourses  of  Christ  and  hi* 
Apostles  for  that  purpose,  any  thing  necessary  is 
omitted  ?  besides,  we  can  know  no  more  of  Christian- 
ity with  certainty  by  any  other  way,  than  we  know 
by  this.  Oral  instruction  would  answer  the  end  very 
well  for  a  time,  and  did  so :  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
very  properly  directs  the  Thessalonians  to  hold  the 
traditions,  which  they  had  been  taught,  whether  by 
word,  or  by  his  epistle*.  But  things,  delivered  by 
word  of  mouth  only,  are  soon  lost  or  changed ;  and 
false  and  mischievous  traditions  rise  up  instead  of 
the  true;  as  the  Jewish  Church  had  then  experienced : 
and  therefore  the  Christian  covenant  was  put  in 
writing  by  the  first  publishers  of  it,  as  the  preceding 
was  by  Moses.  The  Christian  writers,  who  succeeded 
the  Apostles,  were  confessedly  fallible,  and  conse- 
quently unworthy  of  equal  regard  with  them :  nor 
did  they  attempt  to  make  any  additions  to  the  rule 
of  faith  and  manners,  comprehended  in  the  Bible. 
On  the  contrary,  they  held,  as  we  do,  that  all  essen- 
tial articles  are  to  be  found  there :  and  so  did  the 
following  ages  too :  till  at  length  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  having  set  up  notions  and  practices, 
which  the  Scriptures  did  not  warrant,  were  obliged 
to  pretend,  (but  very  falsely)  that  they  were  taught 
by  the  ancient  fathers  or  delivered  down  by  memory. 
And  they  decreed  in  the  council  of  Trent,  200  years 
ago,  that  such  traditions  were  to  be  received  with 
[    the  same  respect,  as  holy  writ.     But  let  us  rest  on 

*  SThess.ii.  15. 
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surer  ground :  build  on  t  fie  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  tJie  chief 
corner  stone*  ;  and  on  all  occasions  appeal  to  the  hew 
and  to  the  testimony :  for  if  they  speak  not  according 
to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them\. 

•  Epii.  ii.  to.  +  Is.  viii.  20. 
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All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God:  and  is 

profitable  for  doctrine 9  for  reproof  for  correction, 

for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the  man  qf 

God  may  be  perfect ',  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 

good  works. 

In  discoursing  on  these  words,  I  have  already  proved, 

I.  That  Scripture  is  of  divine  authority  : 

II.  That  it  completely  answers  every  purpose  of 
religion. 

And  therefore  I  now  proceed  to  the  next  head,  pro- 
posed in  the  beginning,  which  is 

HI.  That  we  ought  to  read  and  study  it  dili- 
gently. 

This  duty  follows  with  the  clearest  evidence,  from 
its  inspiration  and  usefulness.  For  if  we  may  neglect 
what  was  written  under  so  peculiar  a  direction  of 
God,  for  our  guidance  to  eternal  happiness,  to  what 
can  we  possibly  ever  be  bound  to  attend  ?  And  yet  I 
fear  the  consciences  of  many,  if  not  most  of  us,  can 
too  easily  inform  us,  how  little  we  regard,  how  seldom 
we  look  into,  these  books.  We  exclaim  against  it 
perhaps  as  the  wickedest  tyranny  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  it  prohibits  them  to  be  read  without  li- 
cence. But  do  we  ourselves  make  much  more  use  of 
our  Bibles  in  the  midst  of  the  fullest  liberty,  than  if 
they  continued  to  be  locked  up  from  us !  Do  we  not 
spend  a  very  small  share  of  our  time,  of  our  leisure 
time,  in  lpoking  into  them,  compared  with  what  is 
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wasted  in  the  idlest  occupations  and  amusements  ? 
The  hours,  which  we  allot  to  reading,  do  we  not 
more  commonly,  and  with  far  more  pleasure,  employ 
them  on  any  other  sort  of  reading,  the  most  insigni- 
ficant, the  most  corrupting  and  pernicious,  than  on 
this  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes,  who  can  hardly  name 
the  time,  when,  even  on  the  Lord's  day  itself,  they 
read  a  chapter,  with  the  serious  intention  of  improv- 
ing their  souls  ?  Nay,  the  few,  (and  very  few  I  doubt 
they  are  at  present,)  who  think  of  religion  in  earnest, 
do  they  not  usually  apply  to  other  books  chiefly  for 
instruction  in  it,  and  study  the  sacred  volumes  far 
less,  than  the  compositions  of  fallible  men  ? 

These  are  facts  as  notorious,  as  they  are  lamenta- 
ble.   And  therefore  I  shall 

1.  Consider,  in  order  to  remove,  the  causes,  from 
which  so  wonderful  a  contempt  of  God's  word  hath 
arisen. 

2.  Produce  his  commands  for  paying  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent regard. 

3.  Shew,  what  evils  follow  from  disobeying  these 
commands. 

1.  I  shall  consider  the  causes,  from  which  this 
wonderful  contempt  of  God's  word  hath  arisen. 

Now  the  more  general  causes  doubtless  are,  the 
original  corruption  of  our  nature,  indisposing  us  to. 
every  thing  good :  (against  which,  if  we  value  our 
interests  in  a  future  life,  we  ought  to  watch  continu- 
ally : )  and  our  consequent  acts  and  habits  of  sin, 
which  we  very  absurdly  suffer  to  drive  us  from  the. 
Scripture,  that  we  may  be  easy  in  them,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  the  Scripture,  which  would  excite* 
us  to  an  effectual  reformation  of  them.  Another 
very  extensive  cause  is  the  wrong  education  of  our 
youth.   They  are  very  little  taught,  in  comparison  o£ 
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what  they  should,  (if  they  are  taught  at  all)  either  by 
their  parents  at  home  or  their  master  or  tutors  after* 
wards,  to  he  reverently  conversant  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  yet  less  instructed  how  to  profit  by 
them.  Hence  they  are  unacquainted  with  their  his- 
tory, their  doctrines,  their  language :  have  no  early 
impressions  made  on  them  in  favour  of  what  they  con- 
tain; and  so,  when  they  are  grown  up,  ignorantly 
slight  them,  sin  without  any  restraint  from  them,  and 
are  easily  induced  to  join  with  scoffers  in  ridiculing 
them.  All  this  might  be  much  otherwise,  if  they,  who 
educate  children,  were  but  near  so  careful  about  it, 
as  true  piety,  or  even  common  prudence,  would  lead 
them  to  be. 

Other  causes,  or  excuses,  for  neglecting  to  read 
Scripture  are,  the  various  objections  made  against  it, 
many  of  which  you  have  heard  confuted ;  and  the  dig- 
agreeableness  arising  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  style, 
of  which  also  I  have  spoken.  But  such  as  can  read  it 
only  in  a  translation,  (and  the  rest  are  a  very  small 
number  in  proportion,)  will  be  tempted  to  complain 
of  it  still  more  than  others :  whereas  they  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  are  less  qualified  to  judge,  and 
therefore  less  intitled  to  find  fault.  For  all  transla- 
tions, especially  from  writings  of  distant  countries 
and  ages,  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit,  the  strength, 
the  elegance,  and  often  the  clearness  too,  of  the  origi- 
nal. Besides,  ours  is  a  literal  translation.  Even  the 
most  figurative  and  poetical  passages,  and  the  re- 
motest from  our  whole  common  manner  of  expres- 
sion, are  almost  always  rendered  word  for  word,  with- 
out aiming  at  beauty,  but  merely  at  faithfulness.  It 
is  incredible,  to  any  but  men  of  skill  in  these  matters, 
how  great  a  disadvantage  this  must  be.  Scarce  any 
other  ancient  book  could  appear  tolerable  in  such  a 
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d*m  *»*  the  JBihle  «  a&  #*&  swfferp  by  it  ejEfeWMfc 

Yei  if  ibi»  method  h*4  w#  to*»  <&*$&,  if  any  to. 

pMUg ef  bad  hffm  brpngjit  fetp  4  fjairsr  Jjgfcwp 

tomb  ones  softened,  »y  dftrfc  onw  ejpjainod.  Mp 
two  of  ft  renhMDW  mwtewwe  forcible  <»  nqre  phmr 

ijog.  J>y  ftting  only  wwfe  fceedowi,  w  »  »od#fl*tf 4tr 
greo,  m  w>  token,  to  ft  yfiry  gmt  ww,  in  bmiMmI 

Otter  wfoqtn,  ti*t  we  translate ;  tfc*  §WW  Iff  IB 
Who  oooapteis  Qf  flajpeps  or  obscurity  w»r,  *iftftl 
have  complained  of  artifiee  and  >wfaimo*a  the* 
And  wvejy  the  scrupulous  fidelity,  which  hath  ha* 

shewn  on  this  occasion,  w«U  dejeryos  in  Jtttorn  At 
ta-ndiHir  of  wmHrtmr  a&  due  allowances.  Anouuft 
these,  a  very  great  one  is  to  1>e  made  on  the  fbQpwillg 
*pcpunt,  that  even  this  translation  w^  pnblfebed 
$feo?e  15Q  yeaffl  ago ;  whop  multitude*  of  taxfe  Weft 

not  near  sa  weB  roderataod,  wd  consequently  <*>nH 
Wit  he  w  rightly  expressed,  « they  hmrn  been  awee; 
when  also  Q\ff  language  was  different,  in  reveral  par- 
ticulars, from  what  it  ip  at  present ;  and  therefore 
though  it  hath  teen  happily  secured,  by  the  common 
use  ef  pur  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  from  changing  sp 
fS^st  33  it  did  before,  yet  some  phrases  in  both  are  be- 
come less  intelligible,  and  a  great  many  lesa  proper 
and  graceful,  than  they  once  were :  not  to  pay,  that 
the  utmost  propriety  and  accuracy  was  not  in  thosfe 
days  very  strictly  regarded.  Besides,  every  hook  of 
the  Bible  hath,  for  the  convenience  of  quotation, 
been  divided,  many  ages  after  it  was  written,  into 
chapters,  not  always  quite  so  judiciously  separated, 
as  they  might  have  been ;  and  these  chapters  again 
ifito  very  short  verses,  which  persons  are  too  apt  to 
consider  as  independent  sentences ;  and  thus  often 
mistake  the  meaning,  but  oftener  still  overlook  the 
otherwise  plain  connection  and  force  of  argument  in 
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the  sacred  writings :  perhaps  imagine  that  thereia 
none,  and  that  studying  them  is  to  little  purpose. 
Nay,  lastly,  the  yery  expositors  pf  Scripture,  whose 
profession  is  to  assist  men  in  reading  it,  and  whose 
utility  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  whole,  is  yery  con- 
siderable, yet  sometimes  discpnragp  them  from  it- 
For  commentators,  in  all  hooks  on  which  they  labqur 
much,  and  therefore  above  all  in  the  Bible,  on  whi^ 
they  have  laboured  most,  frequently  perplex  what 
Without  them  would  be  clear  enough ;  either  from 
partiality  to  their  own  notions,  of  yanity  of  finding 
out  something  new,  or  desire  of  seeming  to  diffiet 
from  others  where  they  do  not,  that  they  may  not 
seem  to  copy  them  when  they  do. 

All  these  things  contribute  to  lessen  the  esteem  of 
the  Bible  with  some,  perhaps  more  than  is  imagined; 
lor  though  they  may  seldom  be  proposed  as  dincf 
formal  arguments  against  its  usefulness,  yet  they  are 
secretly  and  artfully  thrown  into  the  scale,  so  as  to 
yreigh  a  great  deal  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
And  many,  who  will  not  allow,  or,  it  may  be,  do  not 
perceive  that  they  think  the  worse  of  Scripture  for 
them,  yet  are  kept  by  them,  more  or  less,  from  the 
serious  reading  of  it  But  evidently  both  sorts  of 
persons  act  yery  unreasonably.  For  the  original  is 
not  in  the  least  answerable  for  the  defects  of  transla- 
tions, or  for  any  other  human  imprudences.  And 
though  it  cannot,  by  the  best  translations,  appear 
in  all  its  primitive  splendor ;  yet  in  the  worst  (and 
ours  is  far  from  being  such,)  it  exhibits  every  thing 
necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life,  which  alone 
might  sufficiently  recommend  it  to  our  most  reverend 
respect  and  diligent  meditation.  However,  besides 
tins,  under  its  greatest  disadvantages,  if  we  attend  to 
it  judiciously,  we  shall  find  in  it,  (as  critics,  by  no 
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means  prejudiced  in  its  favour,  have  confessed)  (ar 
nobler  and  more  striking  beauties,  and  in  far  greater 
plenty,  than  in  any  or  all  the  writers  of  heathen 
antiquity. 

But  the  internal  hindrances  (if  I  may  call  them  so) 
of  studying  Scripture,  have  not  been  the  only,  or  per- 
haps the  chief  ones.  Others  of  strong  influence  have 
proceeded  from  outward  and  accidental  circum- 
stances. When  restoring  the  knowledge  of  it  had 
overthrown  the  dominion  of  Popery  over  this  and 
several  neighbouring  countries,  (an  event,  which 
ought  to  make  it  for  ever  dear  to  us,)  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  once  raised  on  that  subject,  was  unne- 
cessarily extended  to  so  many  others,  that  the  word 
of  God  came  to  be  considered  by  too  many  in  scarce 
any  other  light  than  as  furnishing  materials  for  dis- 
putes :  and  so  the  following  generations  began  to 
grow  weary  of  them  and  it  together.  Another  mis- 
fortune was,  that  frequently  men,  not  the  best  qua- 
lified for  interpreting  even  the  plainer  parts  of  it, 
blinded  with  new  light,  undertook  without  fear  tha 
most  difficult ;  and  fathered  upon  the  Bible  what-* 
ever  absurdities  had  started  up  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations. Besides,  not  a  few  in  the  last  century* 
from  an  affectation  of  uncommon  esteem  for  it,  intro- 
duced its  peculiar  phrases  on  occasions  of  so  littler 
dignity,  grafted  so  freely  still  more  peculiar  ones, 
upon  them,  and  used  both  so  improperly  and  un- 
seasonably, that  others,  from  disgust  of  their  lan- 
guage, contracted  no  small  dislike  to  that  of  Scripture 
itself.  Nay,  I  fear,  that  the  sacred  writings  have  not 
had  sufficient  justice  done  them  even  in  the  pulpit.. 
We  are  apter  to  dwell  on  general  subjects,  than. to 
explain  particular  passages;  and  afraid  to  break. the 
force  of  a  reasoning  or  an  exhortation  by  interauxing 
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it  the  exposition  of  a  text.  In  some  degree 
this  may  be  right :  but  I  doubt  we  carry  it  too  far,  es- 
pecially as  we  have  no  separate  expounding  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  discreetly  conducted  would  be  unspeaka- 
bly useful.  And  thus  the  people  have  been  left  sadly 
ignorant  of  a  great  part  of  their  Bibles.  Now  these 
things  coinciding  in  our  days  with  a  higher  degree, 
than  ever  the  world  knew  before,  of  that  self-opinion, 
which  despises  the  doctrines  of  revelation  as  irra- 
tional, and  that  rage  for  self-indulgence  of  every 
kind,  which  renders  its  precepts  and  threatenings  in- 
supportable, have  produced  an  absolute  scorn  of  it 
in  great  numbers,  and  a  strange  indifference  towards 
it  in  almost  all.  So  that  now  mere  custom  and 
fashion  is  thought  sufficient  to  justify,  and  even  re- 
quire, if  we  are  well  bred,  a  total  and  avowed  neglect 
of  this  important  book ;  without  spending  a  moment 
on  the  disagreeable  examination,  what  plea  it  hath 
to  urge  for  being  studied  as  the  law  of  our  lives. 
.  Yet  visibly  these  inducements  for  disregarding  it, 
are,  if  possible,  more  groundless  than  the  foregoing. 
Some  have  made  wrong  and  absurd  uses  of  it.  Why 
should  that  hinder  us  from  making  the  right  and 
wise  one  ?  Some  are  conceited,  or  vicious,  or  fond 
of  applause  from  the  weakest  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Why  should  not  we,  notwithstanding  that,  be  humble 
and  virtuous,  and  seek  the  approbation  of  our  Crea- 
tor? Let  us  therefore  determine,  that  neither  bad 
reasons  nor  bad  examples  shall  ever  move  us  to  slight 
the  holy  Scriptures:  and  carefully  divesting  our- 
selves of  the  prejudices  too  commonly  arising  from 
them,  let  us  proceed 

2.  To  hear  the  divine  commands  for  reading  and 
honouring  it. 

Every  manifestation  of  God's  will  implies  in  its 


fHff-mitVR&  a  ;roiiwltefltt  tit  H@MX6fi -fb:ft-Wnlf  Mf 
dfefttfc  ftttfoffe ft :  ind  lite  Wbftl  &rald  lie  #fit«& 
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ofcrfted  ratgfcl  peruse  them  frequently,  add  bear'tJHii 
alway*  M  mind;  But  that  rtdrie  may  prefettl  %&fr 
fififie  Of  nis  frarpose,  tie  Iftlh  declared  it  ei$H§flf. 
MOR* mtigto  IM  Israelftesi  Bthotd t  hWe  Nffgft 

jew  statute*  *djitdgt*w,  m*  dim  Ldramy  w& 
dumurndtd  m;  tato  mi  m  ihfatf,tm  ' 
mimUgaafy,  1m  tkou  forget  m»t  w&  m 
jtem  tkf  heart,  but  tern  thb»,  thy  son*  mfvsji 

Jfei?  $m,  that  they  a&y  UatUtofear  Mm  <&  00 9B# 
Mot  tMy  shall  titi  updk  the  6am,  Md  tJUU  i%  ft* 
htothVieir  children*.    Odd  himsetf  «lMirW  tfienfl 

ew*P  tkm  *y  words  m  ysur  tern  Ma  w  fW 
mk  mt  teach  tutm  $6*  cMldm,  mttfitr  wp 
my  be  mmpUM,  tm  ink  days  ofy^mishek  f. 

ft*  cBargttf  Jttfrua  !u  pattfcula* :  THU  m¥tfm 
law  shall  Hot  depdrt  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  ikMik&ft 
meditate  therein,  day  and  night,  thai  thoiift&yiit  6b- 
ierie  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  fhe+eHi:  f&r 
fh&k  shdtt  thdtt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then 
Shitlt  thou  have  good  success  %.  The  first  PitSA 
sttfth  the  Very  same  thing  of  6very  pious  mart :  H* 
delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  IdW.tiM 
he  eacetcise  himself  day  and  night :  and  whatsoever  He 
dvth,  it  Shall  prosper  %.  Nor  are  we  to  stud;f  tM 
precepts  only,  but  the  rest.  Isaiah,  speaking  tf 
the  completion  of  a  prophecy,  directs  the  people : 
Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  redd  I 
When  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was  deiftrotiii'tt 
prevent  his  brethren  from  coming  into  the  same  pBei 
of  torment  with  himself,  Abraham  said  unto  him, 
They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets :  let  them  hear 

•  Deut.iv.  6.  9,  10.        +  Deut.  xi.  18,  19.  SI.       J  Josh.  i.  8. 
$  Psalm  i.  *.  4.  ([  Is.  xxxiv.  16. 
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them*.  When  the  Um  Wertf  tenting  their  pwjtf. 
dices  ftgdinst  our  Saviour,  he  exhorts  them  :  Search 
the  Scriptures :  for  in  them  ye  think,  meaning,  and 
rightly  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and  they  are  they, 
which  testffy  of  me  f.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Romans,  that 
Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  writ- 
ten for  our  learning  %.  Now  we  cannot  question 
surely,  but  the  New  Testament  deserves  equdl  atten- 
tion with  the  Old.  The  proof  which  you  hate  had, 
of  its  inspiration,  proves  that  at  the  sdine  time.  The 
Gospels,  written  that  men  might  believe,  and  believing 
have  Itfe  §,  must  be  read  to  produce  that  effect.  Of 
the  Epistles  we  riiay  judge  by  the  care  which 
St  Paul  took  to  have  his  communicated  and  spread 
He  inscribes  his  first  to  the  Corinthians,  ndt  to  then* 
only,  but  to  aU that  in  everyplace  tall  upon  the  liatne 
tifJcsxis  Christ  our  Lord\\.  He  requires  the  Coios- 
Mails,  when  that  which  he  addressed  to  therft  ii  read 
amongst  them,  to  cause  that  it  be  redd  also  in  th6 
church  of  the  Laodiceans  fl".  He  charges  the  Thesioh 
bmians  by  the  Lord,  in  the  first  Epistle,  Which  they 
had  from  him,  that  it  be  read  unto  aU  the  holy  br&> 
thren  **.  Doubtless  the  other  churches  too  under* 
stood  his  mind  in  this  matter.  And  St.  John  hi  the* 
beginning  6f  the  Revelation,  a  book  that  ScfeinS  thg 
least  fitted  of  any  for  common  use,  takes  cir6  to  say, 
Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear,  th& 
Words  of  this  prophecy  tt- 

These  excellent  men  could  not  mean,  that  only  the 
Christians  of  that  generation  were  bound  to  read 
their  writings.  They  knew  the  following  otieS 
would  have  the  same  and  greater  need,  in  proportion 
to  their  distance..    The  following  ones  for  three  ceii- 

*  Luke  xvi.  29.     f  John  v.  39.    t  Rom.xv.  4.   §  John  xx.  31. 
||  1  Cor.  i.  %.  %  Col.  iv.  16.    ••  lThess.  v.  %7.   ++  Rev.  i.  3. 
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t nries  and  more,  knew  it  themselves ;  employed  their 
thoughts  on  the  sacred  books  principally,  carried 
them  about  in  their  bosoms,  gave  up  their  lives 
rather  than  part  with  them:  and  such  as  through 
fear  delivered  them  to  their  persecutors  to  be  des- 
troyed were  censured  by  the  authority  of  the  church ; 
and  branded,  in  the  common  speech  of  the  faithful, 
by  the  infamous  name  of  Traditores,  from  which  the 
word  traitor  is  derived  into  our  tongue. 

In  vain  are  we  told  then,  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain passages  hard  to  be  understood,  and  therefore 
are  not  fit  for  vulgar  inspection.  St.  Peter,  who  said 
they  did  *,  made  no  such  inference.  The  primitive 
Christians,  who  experienced  it  as  well  as  we,  never 
thought  nor  heard  of  any  such.  In  our  Saviour's 
conversation  with  his  Apostles  there  were  things,  ex- 
tremely hard  to  be  understood  :  ought  they  then  to 
have  been  debarred  from  it  ?  Let  us  not  aim  to  be 
wiser  than  God.  He  hath  given  us  his  Word,  not  for 
a  snare,  but  for  a  light  and  a  guide.  Every  blessing 
which  we  have,  indeed  puts  us  to  some  trial :  and  thia 
tries  our  fairness  of  mind,  our  diligence  in  collecting 
the  articles  of  our  faith  and  practice,  our  gratitude 
for  what  he  bestows,  our  submission  to  his  good 
pleasure  in  what  he  withholds  from  us.  But  he  that 
hath  engaged  us  in  this  work,  if  we  use  our  faithful 
endeavours  humbly,  will  not  fail  to  support  us  under 
the  difficulties  of  it ;  and  the  going  through  it  as  we 
ought  will  be  suitably  rewarded.  Were  the  pretended 
dangers  therefore,  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  much 
greater  than  they  are,  yet  this  is  the  method,  which 
God  hath  appointed  for  our  spiritual  improvement ; 
and  which  having  appointed,  he  will  render  effectual. 
Let  us  trust  him  therefore  to  instruct  us  in  his  own 
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Way.  By  the  reading  and  preaching  of  his  word, 
however  unpromising  the  means  might  seem,  he 
raised  up  his  church  at  first,  notwithstanding  all  the 
violence  of  Jews  and  heathens :  and  by  the  same  he 
will  uphold  it  for  ever,  against  all  the  scoffs  and  cavils 
of  infidels.  For  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men :  and  the  weakness  qf  God  is  stronger  than  men  *• 
Our  only  concern  is  to  perform  the  duty,  which  he 
hath  commanded  :  and  we  shall  certainly  receive  the 
benefits,  which  he  hath  promised,  each  in  the  manner 
and  degree,  that  his  case  requires. 

But  as  you  have  already  seen  the  profitableness  of 
Scripture  to  every  purpose  of  religion,  you  have 
seen  by  consequence  the  advantages  of  being  conver- 
sant in  it :  and  therefore  I  shall  now  go  on  to  invert 
the  prospect,  by  shewing  you,  as  I  proposed, 

3.  The  evils,  which  follow  from  disregarding  the 
injunctions  of  God  in  relation  to  it. 

Were  those  injunctions  in  themselves  of  no  great 
moment,  yet  they  come  from  the  Almighty :  and  re- 
fusing to  take  notice  of  them  is  losing  the  recompence 
of  so  much  obedience,  and  incurring  the  penalty  of  so 
much  disobedience.  But  they  are  indeed  of  moment 
unspeakable,  in  several  respects.  The  sacred  writ- 
ings are  the  source  of  our  religious  knowledge :  and 
without  an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  shall  be  liable 
to  ignorance,  uncertainty  and  mistake,  even  in  points 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Thence  arose  the  false 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  our  Saviour  says, 
Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  f.  Nor  is  the 
danger  less  in  respect  of  practice.  Neglect  of  holy 
writ  must  introduce  a  neglect  of  its  author,  on  more 
f  accounts  than  one.  How  shall  persons  keep  them- 
;    selves  easy  in  not  looking  into  a  book,  which  their 

•  1  Cor.  i.  2$.  +  Matth.  xxii.  29. 
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Maker  hath  appointed  to  be  written  for  their  use,  and 
required  them  to  use  continually,  but  by  thinking  as 
little  and  as  lowly  of  him  as  they  can  1  Therefore 
they  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  every  thing,  that 
may  assist  them  in  such  impiety :  and  will  soon,  alas, 
find  themselves  able  to  make  large  advances  in  that 
high  road  to  ruin  here  and  hereafter.  Again,  Scrip- 
ture places  before  men,  in  every  page,  the  most  af- 
fecting proofs  and  descriptions  of  the  holiness  and 
justice,  the  wisdom  and  power,  the  goodness  and 
mercy,  the  continual  presence  and  never  ceasing 
agency  of  him,  who  is  the  Creator,  the  Benefactor, 
the  King  and  Judge  of  all.  It  makes  known  to  us  the 
inexpressible  condescension  and  love  of  our  Re- 
deemer, the  perfect  reasonableness  and  purity  of  his 
law,  the  need  and  means  of  obtaining  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  the  infinite  impor- 
tance of  preparing  for  our  unchangeable  state.  If 
then,  for  want  of  attending  to  Scripture,  the  impres- 
sions of  these  objects  wear  out  of  our  minds,  as  they 
must ;  all  the  seriousness  which  they  are  fitted  to 
produce,  will  wear  out  of  them  at  the  same  time; 
spiritual  and  eternal  things  will  be  less  and  less  in  our 
thoughts,  (consult  your  own  hearts,  I  entreat  you, 
whether  you  do  not  find  it  so)  till  at  last  we  shall 
come  to  live  and  act  as  without  God  in  the  world*. 
Particularly,  what  we  are  bound  to  do  and  abstain 
from  is  laid  down  in  the  Bible  much  too  clearly  U 
be  misunderstood  or  evaded.  But  if  once  we  leare 
offlooking  for  our  duty  there,  we  shall  soon  mould  it 
within  our  own  minds  into  what  shape  and  size  we 
please,  till  we  bring  it  in  effect  to  nothing.  For  even 
supposing,  that  we  begin  our  neglect  with  no  sudi 
intention  at  all,  yet  bad  inclinations  will  creep  in  upon 
•  Eph,  ii.  12. 
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:US;  one  after  another;  and  not  meeting  with  the 
proper  check,  will  increase  and  multiply,  we  cannot 
easily  suspect  beforehand  to  what  degree. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  reading  other  good 
books,  which  are  shorter  and  clearer,  may  supply  the 
omission  of  reading  Scripture,  possibly  on  the  whole 
to  advantage.  But  they,  who  once  grow  weary  of  the 
latter,  seldom,  I  believe,  continue  long  to  make  any 
considerable  use  of  the  former :  and  therefore  this 
plea,  for  the  most  part,  is  only  a  pretence.  Or  were 
it  sincere,  as  unquestionably  it  sometimes  is,  other 
books  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  authority  in 
what  they  affirm,  in  what  they  require,  in  what  they 
promise  and  threaten,  that  the  word  of  God  hath: 
the  word  which  our  Saviour  hath  declared  shall  judge 
us  in  the  last  day  *.  Joined  with  this,  and  confirmed 
by  it,  the  compositions  of  men  are  of  great  efficacy: 
but  when  they  are  separated  from  it,  the  case  is  un- 
speakably altered.  We  shall  be  apt  to  pay  as  little 
regard,  as  we  think  fit,  to  mere  human  writers :  and 
overlook,  or  call  in  question,  whatever  we  do  not  like. 
Yet  sometimes  again  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  paying 
them  too  much  regard,  and  so  being  led  by  them  into 
false  notions,  which  may  give  us  uneasiness  without 
need,  or  comfort  without  ground,  or  into  supersti- 
tious practices,  which  may  discredit  our  holy  pro- 
fession. What  followed  in  the  middle  age  of  Christi- 
anity when  men  left  off  and  were  discouraged  from 
wading  the  word  of  truth,  but  that  they  were  turned 
unto  fables  \  ?  Lying  legends  were  believed :  pictures 
and  images  were  first  gazed  at  for  instruction,  then 
worshipped.  They  forsook  the  fountain  of  living 
wmkrejitnd  hewed  them  out  broken  cisterns,  that  held 
no  water  X,  but  draughts  of  poison :  whereas  what  we 

•  John  xii.  48.  f  *  Tim-  iv-  4-  t  Je*.  "•  18- 
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learn  in  Scripture,  we  learn  from  the  spring-head : 
and  not  only  every  thing  it  teaches  is  right,  but  its 
very  silence  is  instructive.  For  if  any  thing  is  not 
made  there  a  necessary  part  of  our  faith  or  practice, 
no  power  on  earth  hath  a  right  to  make  it  so  :  and 
had  but  believers  invariably  kept  to  this  book,  as  their 
rule :  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  all  the 
wickedness  of  every  kind  produced  by  those  corrup- 
tions, had  been  happily  prevented.  Besides,  were 
we  to  embrace  every  thing  right,  and  nothing  wrong, 
that  we  find  in  other  pious  treatises  ;  yet  there  is  a 
peculiar  energy  in  holy  writ,  which  is  not  in  them. 
Its  denunciations  are  more  awful,  its  convictions 
stronger,  its  consolations  more  authentic,  its  warnings 
more  alarming,  its  expostulations  more  penetrating. 
The  bare  reflection,  who  it  is  that  speaks,  cannot  fail 
to  make  them  so  in  a  very  considerable  degree  :  and 
he  hath  added  a  supernatural  force  to  them  over  and 
above.  1*  not  my  word  like  as  afire,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  *. 
The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  tfie  divid- 
ing asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart  ■{.  Whence  accordingly  the  efficacious 
and  converting  preacher,  is  he,  not  who  comes  with 
inticing  words  of  man's  wisdom\,  but  who,  like  Apol- 
Ios,  is  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  \.  He  that  hath  my 
word  let  him  speak  my  word  faJthf idly :  what  is  the 
chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord  ||. 
-  But  farther  :  by  omitting  to  read  and  consider  the 
original  charter  of  our  religion,  from  which  our  whole 
knowledge  of  it  is   derived,  persons  will  be  unac- 

"  Jm.  xxiii  89.  +  Heb.  iv.  12.  i  1  Cor.  ii  4. 

§  Acts  xviii.  Hi.  II  Jur.  xxiii.  28. 
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quainted  with  the  language  of  religiori.  And  hence 
they  will  first  blindly  stumble  and  cavil  at  the  phrases 
of  Scripture,  not  knowing  them  to  be  such :  and  af- 
terwards learn  to  despise  them,  though  they  do  know 
it.  The  offices  of  the  liturgy,  especially  the  occa- 
sional ones,  that  recur  seldomer,  will  seem  strange 
and  unaccountable  to  them.  They  will  repeat  the 
Psalms  in  the  congregation  absolutely  without  mean- 
ing ;  neither. seeing  in  their  own  persons,  or  applying 
to  their  own  use,  the  things  that  suit  them;  nor 
thinking  at  all,  to  what  sort  of  persons,  or  good  pur- 
poses, the  rest  relates.  They  will  hardly  ever  pay 
attention  to  the  lessons,  epistles,  and  gospels,  but 
look  upon  them  as  pauses  and  breaks  in  the  service, 
to  be  filled  up  as  they  please ;  or  if  they  do  hearken 
to  them,  yet  not  understanding  many  parts  of  them, 
will  receive  little  benefit  from  them ;  and  possibly 
misunderstanding  some,  will  receive  harm :  entertain- 
ing injurious  opinions  of  the  sacred  oracles  from 
what  they  hear  out  of  them,  in  this  imperfect  manner, 
instead  of  the  honourable  and  useful  sentiments, 
which  would  have  been  revived  in  their  breasts,  had 
they  applied  themselves  beforehand  to  an  orderly 
perusal  of  them  with  proper  care.  Then  as  to  ser- 
mons, on  which  commonly  the  chief  reliance  for  in- 
struction is,  they,  who  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
the  Bible  at  home,  will  be  unable  to  judge  of  the 
proofs  we  bring  from  it  here,  or  the  general  confor- 
mity of  our  preaching  to  it.  And  elsewhere  they 
will  be  misled  by  the  sound  of  scriptural  words,  used 
in  a  sense  which  the  writers  never  intended  ;  and  so 
be  like  children  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and 
tunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  *•• 

*  Eph.  iv.  14. 
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Now  it  is  not  our  desire  to  impose  on  your  igno- 
rance, but  to  appeal  to  your  knowledge.  We  wish, 
we  beseech  you,  to  imitate  the  Bereans,  commended 
so  justly  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  more  noble 
than  those  in  Thessahnica,  in  that  they  received  the 
word  icitk  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore  many  of  them  believed  *  :  effectually 
no  doubt. 

Another  very  important  use  of  searching  the  Scrip- 
ture is,  that  in  the  midst  of  that  deluge  of  evil  com- 
munication, which  overflows  this  wicked  land,  to  a 
degree  that  no  country,  calling  itself  Christian,  ever 
experienced  before,  few  persons  can  avoid  hearing, 
more  or  less,  unfair  and  even  ludicrous  representa- 
tions made  of  one  part  or  other  of  God's  word  ;  which 
may  be  too  likely  to  pass  upon  them  for  just  ones, 
unless  they  are  previously  so  well  skilled  in  it,  as 
either  to  know  in  particular  the  true  vindication  of 
the  passages  abused,  or  at  least  to  know  in  general, 
that  it  cannot  be  liable  to  the  imputations,  which 
profane  people  would  cast  upon  it,  because  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  is  inconsistent  with  their  suggestions. 
If  indeed  they  themselves  would  but  take  the  trouble 
of  understanding  what  they  take  the  liberty  of  bur- 
lesquing, it  would  save  them  the  guilt  of  many  a  blas- 
phemous reflection,  and  the  shame  of  many  a  silly 
jest.  But  at  least  persons  of  better  dispositions  will 
surely  be  persuaded  to  so  rational  a  method  of  guard- 
ing against  the  infection  of  their  pernicious  irreve- 
rence. Possibly  some  will  reply,  that  irreligious 
thoughts  and  temptations  to  unbelief  may  arise  from 
what  occurs  to  us  in  reading  the  Bible  ourselves,  as 
well  as  from  what  others  occasionally  say  of  it    But 

*  Actexvii.  11,  12. 
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certainly  the  danger  is  far  less :  and  the-greatest  part 
of  that  may  be  prevented  by  observing  such  rides  for 
the  safe  and  useful  performance  of  this  duty,  as  per- 
sons, one  should  imagine,  would  of  course  lay  down 
for  themselves,  or  at  least  will  see  to  be  reasonable, 
when  proposed  to  them ;  as  God  willing,  they  shall  be 
to  you  the  very  next  opportunity.  And  if  still  any 
difficulty  and  trial  remain,  yet  coming  in  our  way, 
when  our  minds  are  in  a  serious  and  considerate 
state,  disposed  to  examine  impartially  and  reverently, 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  beg,  that  his  spirit 
would  guide  us  into  all  truth  * ;  there  will  be  no 
doubt  of  obtaining,  on  due  enquiry,  competent  satis- 
faction. 

I  shall  only  say  this  farther,  to  shew  the  evil  of 
neglecting  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  are  what 
makes  us  to  differ  from  the  gentiles,  which  know  not 
God  f,  for  even  our  natural  religion  is  borrowed  from 
them ;  and  they  can  be  useful  only  by  being  read : 
that  when  the  church  of  Rome  had  almost  suppressed 
them,  Christianity  was  buried  under  falsehood,  super- 
stition and  wickedness ;  and  when  they  were  restored 
to  eommon  use,  true  piety,  virtue  and  liberty,  were 
restored  by  their  means :  that  those  nations  and  those 
persons,  who  attend  to  them  with  the  highest  respect, 
are  the  most  sincerely,  the  most  steadily  good :  and 
that  in  proportion  as  we  of  this  nation  have  disre- 
garded than,  we  have  grown  unsettled  in  our  faith 
even  of  what  reason  teaches,  profligate  in  our  beha- 
viour, unmindful  of  public  or  private  real  welfare, 
and  visibly  ripe  for  speedy  destruction. 

Let  us  all  therefore  instantly  to  the  right  way,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  The  poorest  of  us,  if  he  hath  not  a 
Bible,  may  have  one,  either  by  purchase,  for  he  lays 

*  John  xvi.  13*  +   1  Tbess.  iv.  5. 
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out  much  more  in  a  few  weeks  on  matters  of  far  less 
necessity,  or  by  the  charitable  gift  of  some  pious  be- 
nefactor. And  the  busiest  of  us  may  and  must  find 
time  for  every  branch  of  the  one  thing  neetlful*. 
Every  person  hath  at  least  several  hours  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  some  little  share  of  others,  for  the  exercises 
of  religion :  but  many  of  us  have  much  more  leisure; 
not  all  of  it  perhaps  innocently,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
not  prudently  employed.  Spending  a  due  part  of  it 
on  the  divine  law  would  both  dispose  and  enable  us 
to  spend  the  rest,  whether  devoted  to  worldly  affairs 
or  to  relaxations,  with  truer  cheerfulness  now,  and  to 
a  better  account  at  the  Great  Day.  We  have  most 
of  us  at  times  heavy  sufferings  :  and  poor  supports 
are  any  others,  that  we  can  use  under  them,  compared 
with  theirs,  who  by  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
tures have  hope  f.  The  most  cautious  of  us  have  fre- 
quently violent  assaults  from  our  spiritual  enemy : 
and  we  cannot  arm  ourselves  against  him  more  effec- 
tuaily,  than  as  our  Lord  himself  did,  with  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God  %.  The  strongest 
of  us  have  sad  remains  of  weakness,  the  discreetest  of 
injudiciousness  :  and  the  surest  remedy  for  both  is 
that  of  the  son  of  Sirach  :  Let  thy  mind  be  upon  tie 
ordinances  of  the  "Lord,  and  meditate  continually  in  hit 
commandments:  He  shall  establish  thine  heart,  and 
give  thee  wisdom  at  thine  own  desire  §. 

•  Luke  x.  42.  f  Rom.  xv.  4. 

t  Eph.  vi.  17.  $  Ecclus-vi.  37. 
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> 

All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  qf  God:  and  is 

profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 

for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of 

God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 

good  works. 

I  have  shewn  you,  in  several  discourses  on  this 
text,  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture,  its  complete 
usefulness  to  all  the  purposes  of  religion,  and  the  con- 
sequent duty  of  reading  it.  Yet  still  I  am  sensible 
an  unhappy  objection  may  remain  with  too  many, 
that  they  have  tried,  and  do  not  experience  this  use- 
fulness ;  and  why  it  should  be  their  duty  to  persist 
in  reading  what  they  do  not  find  attended  with  any 
good  effects,  they  cannot  apprehend.  But  if  they 
have  not  read  as  they  ought,  their  whole  argument 
falls  to  the  ground.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  wrong  performance  of  any  duty :  and  therefore 
I  proposed  originally 

IV.  To  give  directions  for  the  right  performance 
of  this. 

Many  proper  ones,  I  hope,  have  been  intimated  to 
you  not  obscurely,  under  the  former  heads :  part  of 
which  however  I  shall  now  repeat  amongst  others. 
For  to  say  again  the  same  things,  to  me  is  not  griev- 
ous, and  for  you  it  is  safe*. 

That  we  should  come  to  the  word  of  God  with 

#  Phil.  iii.  1. 
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serious  minds,  is  a  requisite,  that  one  should  hardly 
have  thought  needful  to  mention,  if  there  was  not 
some,  who  give  little  other  proof  of  ever  having 
looked  into  it,  than  perverting  the  expressions  of  it 
to  ludicrous  purposes,  and  so  extracting  poison  from 
the  bread  of  life.  You  need  not  be  told,  that  such 
can  receive  no  improvement  from  it:  but  only  be 
warned  against  suffering  them  to  infect  you  with  the 
same  distemper :  for  to  men  of  a  gay  and  lively  turn 
it  is  often  very  catching.  But  reflect :  every  book 
in  the  world,  of  every  sort,  may  easily  be  turned  into 
matter  of  diversion,  if  people  are  resolved  to  shew  at 
any  rate,  some  their  ability,  and  others,  (which  is  far 
the  more  usual  case)  their  desire  only,  of  being  witty. 
But  especially  on  sacred  subjects,  the  corruptness 
of  men's  hearts  disposes  them  both  to  invent  and  re- 
ceive such  kind  of  entertainment  with  peculiar  eager- 
ness :  for  this  very  reason  principally,  that  they  know 
they  ought  not.  And  besides,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  do  lie  somewhat  opener  to  profane  abose, 
than  many  other  pious  compositions,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  stile  and  manners  in  distant  ages  and 
countries,  from  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  our 
translation,  and  the  changes  in  our  language,  that 
have  happened  since  it  was  made.  But  surely  there 
are  strong  motives,  of  religion,  of  prudence,  of  com- 
mon decency,  to  restrain  men,  from  taking  such  un- 
fair advantages,  to  so  bad  an  end ;  if  this  contempti- 
.  We  affectation  of  appearing  ingenious,  by  forcing  a 
laugh  out  of  every  thing,  did  not  so  effectually  de- 
stroy, as  it  doth,  all  regard  to  Tightness  of  behaviour 
and  true  good  sense.  A  scorner  setketh  wisdom, 
amijiiuleth  it  not :  hut  knowledge  is  easy  to  him,  tkmt 
amsideretk*. 

•  Prov.  ut.  6.     It  b  wrongly  translated,  uAdtrtUmdciM. 
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Let  us  therefore  never  permit  ourselves  to  make 
either  in  thought,  at  the  time  of  reading  the  Scripture, 
or  in  discourse  afterwards,  a  light  and  burlesque  ap- 
plication of  any  text :  for  how  little  harm  soever  we 
may  intend,  the  practice  is  plainly  unfit  and  irreve- 
rent :  besides  that  we  are  soon  led  on  from  small  free* 
doms  to  greater.  And  let  us  never  be  influenced  to 
think  ill  or  meanly  of  the  least  part  of  God's  word 
from  any  such  applications  made  by  others :  for  they 
prove  nothing  against  Scripture,  but  much  against 
those  who  invent  or  use  them.  Or  if  we  find,  that, 
notwithstanding,  they  do  in  fact  begin  to  make  im- 
pressions upon  us,  as  they  may  imperceptibly,  if  we 
are  not  on  the  watch ;  let  us  avoid,  as  carefully,  yet 
as  inoffensively,  as  we  can,  the  company  of  those, 
who  delight  in  such  dangerous  conversation :  accord- 
ing to  Solomon's  excellent  rule,  cease,  my  son,  to  hear 
the  instruction,  that  cause th  to  err  from  the  words  of 
knowledge*.  For  as  to  any  hope  of  good  from  ar- 
guing with  them,  no  people  upon  earth  are  so  inca- 
pable of  being  convinced  or  silenced  by  reason,  as 
they  that  are  conceited  of  a  libertine  wit.  And 
therefore,  however  entertaining  their  talk  may  be 
otherwise,  yet  being  essentially  faulty  in  this  respect, 
let  us  consider  it  only  in  the  strong,  but  just  light, 
in  which  St.  Paul  places  the  idle  discourse  of  some 
in  his  own  days,  when  he  saith,  but  shun  prof  (me  and 
vain  babblings :  for  they  will  increase  unto  more  unr 
godliness  ;  and  their  word  will  eat,  as  doth  a  canker  f. 
They,  whose  learning  and  judgment  and  taste  and 
worth  are  the  most  universally  acknowledged,  have 
in  all  times  down  to  our  own,  spoken  and  thought 
of  the  Bible  with  the  highest  degree  of  honourable 
regard.    And  it  is  no  less  absurd,  than  impious,  to 

*  Prov.  xix.  27.  t  2  Tim.  ii.  16,  17. 
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be  hurried  into  despising  and  ridiculing  it,  either  by 
the  extravagant  flights  of  any  man's  wild  fancy,  or 
the  graver  authority  of  judges  so  evidently  preju- 
diced, as  the  self-sufficient,  or  the  dissolute,  merely 
because  they  are  grown  of  late  more  numerous  and 
less  modest.  Let  us  at  least  observe  a  little  first, 
what  good  effects  this  new  kind  of  wisdom  produces 
in  the  lives  and  families  of  those,  who  are  so  fond  of 
it;  and  wait  a  while  to  see,  (if  indeed  it  be  not  too 
visible  already,)  what  sort  of  figure  they  themselves, 
and  a  nation  composed  of  them,  or  led  by  them,  make 
and  are  likely  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  and 
future  ages. 

With  due  seriousness  we  are  to  join  due  reverence 
in  reading  Scripture :  and  receive  it,  not  as  the  word 
qf  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  qf  God* ;  and 
therefore  credible.  The  revelation,  which  he  hath 
given  us,  cannot  indeed  contradict  the  reason  which 
he  hath  given  us :  and  therefore  we  must  never  con- 
strue it  irrationally.  But  it  may  easily  contradict 
our  fanciful  notions  and  favourite  conjectures:  in 
which  case  we  are  to  east  down  imaginations  and 
every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  qf  Christ  \. 

Nor  is  it  less  our  duty  to  subject  all  our  vicious 
inclinations  to  the  authority  of  holy  writ,  than  our 
vain  prejudices.  For  if  we  indulge  but  one,  it  will 
naturally  bias  us  to  reject,  or  misinterpret,  whatever 
is  inconsistent  with  it :  and  besides,  we  shall  lose  the 
hope  of  that  illumination,  without  which  we  can  ap- 
prehend nothing  to  good  purpose,  whence  the  angel 
saith  to  Daniel,  none  qf  the  wicked  shall  understand:; 
but  the  wise  shall  mderstandX-     And  our  Saviour 

•  1  Thess.  ii,  13.  +  *  Cot.  x.  5.  ♦  Dao.  xii.  10. 
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promises  only  *,  that  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  qf 
God,  he  shall  know  qf  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  qf 
God. 

But  with  whatever  good  dispositions  we  may  read 
the  Scripture,  unless  we  read  it  also  attentively,  we 
shall  fail  of  our  end.  If  we  perform  it  only  as  a  task, 
we  shall  find  it  a  wearisome  one.  If  we  consider 
spending  so  much  time  in  it,  without  care  to  im- 
prove by  it,  as  a  work  acceptable  to  God  on  its  own 
account :  this  is  cheating  ourselves  with  a  false  and 
superstitious  notion  of  piety :  and  much  more  so,  if 
we  imagine,  that  employing  one  part  of  the  day  thus 
will  ip  the  least  atone  for  doing,  in  any  other  part, 
what  we  are  forbidden. 

tf ow  attentive  reading  will  present  to  our  view  a 
variety  of  things,  that  will  affect  us  very  differently. 
And  the  benefit  or  the  harm  we  shall  receive  from 
them,  (for  we  may  receive  either,)  will  greatly  de^ 
pend  on  the  conduct,  which  we  observe  amidst  them. 
If  we  have  never  been  used  to  read  the  Bible,  or 
have  long  disused  it ;  some  passages  in  it  will  proba- 
bly seem  very  strange  to  us  at  first :  as  undoubtedly 
the  whole  frame  of  nature,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
Providence  would  seem,  were  we  let  into  our  present 
knowledge  of  it  all  at  once,  instead  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  it  by  slow  degrees.  They  therefore, 
who  come  with  a  disposition  to  object  and  cavil,  may 
have  abundant  room  to  exercise  it  They,  who  in- 
sist on  being  satisfied  in  all  particulars,  will  be  greatly 
disappointed  in  many.  For  every  one  must  not  hope 
to  discover  whatever  may  be  discovered.  Or  if  he 
could,  most  of  our  inquiries  into  the  scheme  of  re- 
ligion, revealed  or  natural,  as  well  as  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  material  world,  if  pursued  to  the 

*  John  vii.  1 7. 
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utmost,  will  at  length  terminate  in  something  which 
we  do  not  and  cannot  know.  So  that  men  must  pre- 
pare themselves  for  what  they  will  be  sure  to  meet 
with ;  must  expect  to  find  some  dark,  and  some  hard 
sayings.  On  these  they  must  never  put  a  bad  sense ; 
but  are  neither  to  be  offended  at  all,  nor  wonder 
much,  if  sometimes  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  put 
any :  but  believe  implicitly,  (for  this  is  faith  in  God, 
not  man,)  that  there  is  some,  worthy  of  the  rest: 
and  not  think  of  forsaking  their  guide  to  Heaven, 
merely  because  they  perceive  not  the  design  or  pro- 
priety of  every  sentence,  that  he  speaks  to  them  on 
the  road.  In  short,  they  must  reason  and  resolve, 
if  need  be,  like  the  holy  Apostles  in  the  sixth  of 
St.  John :  who  were  doubtless  perplexed  and  stag- 
gered not  a  little  at  our  Saviour's  discourse,  recorded 
there :  but  when  many  of  his  Disciples  went  back 
upon  it,  and  walked  no  more  with  him,  and  Jesus  said 
unto  the  twelve,  will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Simon  Peter 
answered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  ice  go  ?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of 'eternal  life*. 

Persons  thus  rightly  disposed  will  immediately  see 
farther,  that  as  they  are  not  to  be  disgusted  with 
Scripture,  because  they  cannot  account  for  every 
thing  or  understand  every  thing  to  their  wish ;  so 
neither  are  they  to  study  it  merely  to  understand 
as  much  of  it  as  they  can,  which  is  only  indulging  an 
unedifying  curiosity ;  and  yet  less,  to  understand 
more  of  it  than  others,  which  is  nursing  up  vanity, 
and  may  tempt  them  to  invent  new  and  even  dan- 
gerous meanings,  in  order  to  seem  more  knowing 
than  they  are.  But  their  business  is,  to  apply  to 
those  points  first,  and  dwell  on  those  most,  which 
have  the  closest  connection  with  their  future  happi- 
*  J«hn  Ti.  CO,  67,  cs. 
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ness :  for  they  are  necessary ;  the  rest  are  only,  in 
their  several  degrees,  useful.  And  as  right  practice 
is  the  end  of  faith ;  and  the  firmest  and  most  explicit 
faith,  which  doth  not  produce  it,  is  nothing ;  and  a 
weak  and  general  faith,  which  doth  produce  it,  will 
be  accepted :  the  practical  passages  ought  certainly 
to  have  our  principal  regard ;  ever  comprehending 
those,  which  express  the  obligations  of  Christian 
piety  and  moral  self-government,  as  well  as  justice 
and  mercy.  We  shall  indeed  do  very  well,  besides 
occasional  readings  of  particular  chapters,  to  peruse 
both  Testaments  in  their  order :  only  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  begin  with,  and  go  oftenest  through,  the 
New ;  as  exhibiting  what  we  are  to  believe  and  to 
do,  more  fully,  and  without  such  a  mixture,  as  there 
is  in  the  Old,  of  things  belonging  solely  to  the  former 
dispensation.  But  the  regularity  of  this  course  ought 
not  to  hinder  us  from  selecting  chiefly,  and  perusing 
most  frequently,  such  passages  of  both,  as  lay  before 
os,  in  the  most  influencing  manner,  the  common 
doctrines  and  common  duties  of  our  holy  profession. 
Other  things  may  with  safety  be  lightly  passed  over, 
and  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  understood,  till  we  are 
first  well  settled  in  these :  which  very  happily  are 
the  plainer  parts  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  more 
important. 

Still  even  in  respect  of  these,  and  much  more 
therefore  of  others,  it  is  requisite,  that  we  proceed 
"with  some  judgment  and  care :  that  we  make  use  of 
the  same  rules  for  understanding  our  Bibles,  which 
we  do  for  understanding  other  books ;  and  such  also, 
as  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  book  points  out :  that 
we  never  interpret  any  text  in  a  sense  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  or  to  other  texts  more  clear 
or  more  numerous,  or  to  the  visible  design  and  drift 
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»f  the  whole  passage :  that  we  keep  always  in  our 
•view  what  goes  before  and  follows  after ;  for  the  con- 
nection is  often  very  strong,  where  it  is  not  extremely 
obvious :  that  we  suppose  not  every  verse  to  be  a 
separate  sentence  of  itself;  nor  every  chapter  to 
have  a  separate  subject,  that  begins  and  ends  with 
it ;  for  these  divisions  are  intirely  human,  and  some- 
times not  discreetly  made;  but  that  we  read  on 
without  stopping,  as  far,  and  no  farther,  than  the 
game  matter  appears  to  be  continued :  and,  (which 
is  a  direction  of  great  moment)  that  we  apply  the 
sayings  of  the  holy  penmen,  only  to  the  things  of 
which  they  are  treating,  not  to  others,  which  perhaps 
were  far  from  their  thoughts ;  unless  a  just  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  We 
should  also  be  careful  to  take  both  single  words,  and 
phrases  comprehending  several,  not  always  in  the 
meaning  which  they  hear  in  our  daily  conversation, 
but  in  such  as  other  places  of  Scripture  require  or 
permit;  understanding  them  literally  where  we  can, 
but  figuratively  where  we  must :  should  make  such 
abatements  from  strong  expressions,  such  restrictions 
and  exceptions  to  general  expressions,  and  such  al- 
lowances for  the  whole  manner  of  speaking,  as  we 
perceive  the  nature  of  the  thing,  together  with  the 
usage  and  custom  of  the  sacred  writers,  demands. 
Without  such  equity  as  this,  in  some  degree,  one  half 
of  the  compositions,  that  appear  in  the  world,  would 
be  heaps  of  absurdity.  And  if  the  Bible  needs  more 
of  it,  than  later  books  of  nearer  countries,  it  also 
deserves  it  infinitely  better:  and  refusing  it  is  both 
perverseness  and  impiety.  These  easy  cautions  will 
enable  persons  of  almost  the  lowest  capacity  and  im- 
provements that  either  can  read  Scripture,  or  have 
the  means  of  hearing  it  read,  to  acquire  so  competent 
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a  knowledge  of  what  is  most  needful  to  be  known, 
as  will  fully  justify  the  Psalmist's  encomium,  that 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple*. 

Not  that  even  the  learned,  and  much  less  the  illi- 
terate, act  either  with  humility  or  prudence,  if  in 
reading  holy  writ  they  rely  wholly  on  their  own  judg- 
ment unassisted.     For  God  hath  made  the  help  of 
others  extremely  necessary  to  our  understanding  of 
his  word,  as  well  as  his  works.     Men  of  great  abi- 
lities and  attainments,   by  trusting  to  themselves, 
have  gone  sadly  wrong:  and  men  of  no  other  ad* 
Vantages,  than  a  teachable  disposition,  have  arrived  at 
a  most  beneficial  acquaintance  with  religious  truths. 
For  God  hides  things  from  the  trise  and  prudent  in 
their  own  opinion,  which  he  reveals  Unto  bdber\\ 
resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble  %. 
Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  such  must  therefore  de- 
F  pend  altogether  in  every  thing  on  the  authority  of 
their  spiritual  guides.    For  as  in  matters  of  science, 
or  common  business,  what  a  man  doth  not  see  of 
himself,  he  may  have  shewn  him  notwithstanding, 
and  then  see  it  as  truly  and  fully,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own  original  discovery :  so  in  matters  of  revelation, 
one,  who  would  otherwise  have  made  small  progress, 
or,  it  may  be,  great  mistakes,  yet  having  the  main 
articles  of  it  methodically  explained  to  him,  in  dis- 
courses on  his  catechism,  and  occasionally  inculcated 
fat  sermons,  or  answers  to  the  questions  which  he 
asks  in  private,  may,  by  comparing  what  he  is  thus 
taught,  with  what  he  reads  in  his  Bible,  come  by  de- 
grees, not  to  believe  implicitly,  but  to  discern,  evi- 
dently, the  genuine  sense  of  its  fundamental  doctrines 
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and  precepts.  In  which  case  his  faith  rests  no  longer 
on  the  word  of  man,  but  that  of  God,  whether  we 
can  answer  all  the  specious  objections  against  it  or 
not :  which  few  people  can  do  in  any  thing  that  they 
believe  of  any  kind.  We  should  therefore  conscien- 
tiously take  all  fit  opportunities  of  learn'ng  instruc- 
tion from  those,  who  are  set  apart  to  give  it.  For 
the  priesfs  lips  are  appointed  to  keep  knowledge ; 
and  .the  people  to  seek  the  law  at  his  month* :  not 
with  a  blind  submission  to  whatever  he  shall  affirm : 
but  with  so  much  regard  at  least,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions the  more  ignorant  pay  to  the  more  skilful. 
Nor  are  we  confined  to  respect  oidy  the  sentiments 
of  the  particular  teachers,  whom  we  statedly  attend, 
but  ought  to  have  much  greater  deference  for  the 
i  general  persuasion  of  Christ's  Church,  particularly 
our  own  branch  of  it,  and  a  proportionable  one  for 
that  of  every  knowing  and  good  person;  always  en- 
tertaining some  distrust  of  ourselves  when  we  differ 
from  these.  The  exercise  of  our  best  judgment,  arid 
a  modest  attention  to  that  of  others,  are  the  joint 
means,  which  our  Maker  hath  instituted  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  will,  natural  and  revealed.  They, 
who  use  them  uprightly,  and  they  alone,  may  hope 
for  pardon  of  their  ignorance  and  errors.  And  were 
any  one  to  continue  so  ignorant  to  the  last,  as  to  be- 
lieve the  truths  contained  in  holy  writ,  only  because 
those  about  him  told  him  they  were  such :  yet  might 
he  have  the  happiness  of  acquiring  even  by  the  means 
of  this  most  implicit  faith,  dispositions  of  piety  and 
virtue  unattainable  otherwi.se,  and  sufficient  to  qua- 
lify him  for  eternal  happiness. 

But  sometimes  Christians  of  u  deeper  insight,  real 
or  imaginary,  into  Scripture,  instead  of  complaining,  I 
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like  others,  that  necessary  doctrines  and  precepts  are 
not  clear  enough  there,  are  tempted  to  think  them 
expressed  so  much  more  familiarly,  and  repeated  so 
much  oftener  than  needed,  that  the  places,  in  which 
they  are  inculcated  thus,  may  be  passed  over,  as  not 
designed  for  such,  as  they  are.  Now,  would  they  but 
consider  even  the  least  entertaining  of  them  for  a  com- 
petent time,  with  a  spirit  of  seriousness,  there  would 
start  out  of  them  information  or  admonition,  of  which 
they  little  think,  and  for  which  they  have  great  occa- 
sion. Or  should  they  find  nothing  that  is  new  to 
them,  they  would  at  least  have  cause  given  them  to 
recollect  with  humble  thankfulness,  not  only  that 
their  Christian  brethren  do,  and  are  made  wise  unto 
salvation  *  by  these  despised  plain  passages,  and  by 
these  only,  but  that  from  them,  above  the  rest,  pro-* 
ceeded  all  that  knowledge  of  the  redemption  of  man, 
and  almost  all  that  knowledge  of  natural  religion 
also,  which  the  most  learned  enjoy ;  and  which  hath 
made  even  the  vulgar  of  the  gospel  dispensation  su* 
perior  to  the  ablest  and  best  instructed  amongst  the 
heathen  :  a  superiority,  which  will  be  lost  again,,  in 
proportion  as  regard  to  the  word  of  God  decays. 

But  though,  in  reading  it,  we  must  all  begin  with 
attending,  and  ever  after  attend  chiefly,  to  the  first 
elements  of  Christian  instruction,  or,  to  speak  in  St 
Peter's  language,  as  new  born  babes  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  tlie  word,  iltat  we  may  grow  thereby  f  ;  and 
know  it  for  a  bad  sign,  if  we  cannot  relish  the  food 
ofaimplest  taste,  and  easiest  digestion :  yet  keeping 
to  this  wholly  is  the  business  of  those  alone,  who,  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expresses  it,  are  unskilful, 
or  rather  unexperienced,  in  the  word  of  righteousness : 
firhich  hath  in  it  also  strong  meat,  belonging  to  them 
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and  proportionably  dark :  for  which  reason  our  atten- 
tion must  be  chiefly  paid  to  those  others,  which  will 
amply  recompence  it,  by  exhibiting  the  noblest  and 
most  pleasing  views  of  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty, 
of  the  patriarchal  religion,  of  the  exquisite  beauties 
of  humanity  and  charity,  of  the  hard  struggle  of 
human  virtue  with  heavy  afflictions,  and  God's  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  imperfect  endeavours.  Ye  have 
heard  of  the  patience  of  Job :  and  have  seen  the  end 
of  the  Lord;  that  he  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender 
mercy*. 

As  to  the  Psalms:  I  have* already  explained  to  you 
the  nature  of  those,  which  contain  imprecations.  Of 
repeating  them  all  in  the  church,  I  shall,  God  willing, 
speak  some  other  time.  Of  reading  them  in  private^ 
I  need  only  say,  that  with  the  exercise  of  but  a 
common  degree  of  judgment,  every  pious  person 
will  find  it  equally  improving  and  delightful. 

The  Proverbs  have  scarce  any  obscurity,  and  much 
use.  Concerning  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, you  have  had,  I  hope,  sufficient  instructions 
for  perusing  them  with  benefit. 

The  prophetical  writings  abound  in  difficult  pas- 
sages ;  but  still  more  in  plain  ones,  expressing  the 
sublimest  notions  of  piety  and  morals,  the  strongest 
preference  of  inward  goodness  to  outward  observ- 
ances, the  awfullest  denunciations  against  wicked- 
ness of  every  kind,  the  most  affectionate  expostula- 
tions, the  most  inviting  promises,  the  warmest  and 
justest  concern  for  public  good  :  which  the  prophets 
manifested  with  so  fearless  and  impartial  a  freedom, 
in  telling  both  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
highest  in  authority,  their  duty  and  their  sins,  that 
the  descendants  of  those,  who  persecuted  them  when 
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living,  held  their  memories,  when  dead,  in  eternal 
honour;  doubly  convinced  of  their  mission  from 
Heaven,  by  the  accomplishment  of  their  predictions, 
and  the  singular  worthiness  of  their  conduct.  In 
reading  them  therefore  we  must  diligently  attend  to 
these  interesting  points,  each  in  its  proper  place : 
observing  also,  along  with  them,  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  the  great  scheme  of  our  redemption  ;  to  which 
we  shall  do  well,  even  in  these  days  of  opener  vision*, 
to  take  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  f ; 
especially  as  it  confirms  to  us,  that  known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  \.  Such  pas- 
sages in  their  books,  as  relate  to  the  affairs  of  distant 
heathen  countries  in  ages  long  ago  past,  though  of 
admirable  use  then,  and  not  a  little  still  as  parallels, 
we  are  neither  likely  nor  concerned  to  understand 
fully.  And  such  as  belong  to  things  yet  future, 
especially  to  the  times  and  circumstances  of  those 
things,  are  few,  if  any,  of  them  fit  for  the  unlearned 
to  pry  into  particularly.  Nay,  the  learned  them- 
selves, if  they  are  prudent  also,  will  observe,  what 
answer  the  angel  gave  to  the  prophet  Daniel.  And 
I  heard,  but  I  understood  not:  then  said  I,  O  my 
Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things?  And  he 
said,  go  thy  way,  Daniel;  for  the  words  are  closed 
up,  and  sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end  %.  When  the 
proper  season  comes,  possibly  in  some  cases  not  be- 
fore the  event  hath  interpreted  them,  the  prophecies 
will  prove  their  own  reality  by  their  clearness  ;  and 
strengthen,  perhaps  in  an  hour  of  much  need,  the 
faith  andjiatienee  of  the  Saints  || :  Thus  it  happened 
to  the  Apostles.  They  understood  not  beforehand 
our  Saviour's  prediction,  destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
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three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  But  when  lie  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  they  remembered,  that  he  had 
said  this  unto  them:  and  they  believed  the  Scripture, 
and  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said  *. 

But  almost  the  whole  of  the  Gospels  is  now  so 
clear,  and  both  the  character  and  the  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Lord  appear  in  them  so  truly  divine ;  the 
zeal  and  charity  of  the  first  disciples  in  the  Acts  is 
so  highly  edifying,  the  spirit  of  the  Epistles  so  genu* 
inely  Christian,  and  their  practical  rules  are  so  com- 
pletely instructive  to  all  sorts  of  persons :  that  scarce 
any  other  direction  can  be  wanted  for  the  main  of 
the  New  Testament,  than  to  meditate  on  it  continu- 
ally. Some  of  the  argumentative  and  occasional 
parts  of  St.  Paul's  writings  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend.  A  yet  larger  proportion  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John  is  exceedingly  mysterious.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind,  in  any  part  of  Scripture,  needs 
either  to  discourage,  or  mislead  us.  Not  to  dis- 
courage us ;  for  whatever  is  requisite  to  be  under- 
stood, if  it  be  put  in  one  place  obscurely,  is  doubt- 
less put  in  some  other  plainly :  nor  to  mislead  us, 
because  we  may  prudently  suspend  our  judgment, 
and  modestly  be  content  with  our  ignorance  of 
what  is  intended,  though  fully  satisfied  of  its  being  a 
valuable  truth.  Seek  not  out,  saith  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
the  things  thai  are  too  hard  for  thee,  neit/ier  search 
the  things  thai  are  above  thy  strength:  But  tvJuit  is 
commanded  thee,  think  thereupon  with  reverence v  for 
it  is  not  needful  for  thee  to  see  with  thine  eyes  the 
things  t/uit  are  in  secret.  Be  not  curious  in  unneces- 
sary matters:  for  more  things  are  shewed  unto  thee, 
than  men  understand  f. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  omit  reading  the  abstruscr  texts, 
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which  have  any  appearance  of  relating  to  us  :  hut 
follow  the  example  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  who  under- 
stood not  several  of  our  Saviour's  sayings,  yet  kept 
them  all  in  her  heart  *.  Were  we  only  to  learn 
humility  thus,  it  would  be  enough :  but  we  shall 
come  by  degrees  to  apprehend  far  more  than  we  ex- 
pected, if  we  diligently  compare  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual  t ;  darker  expressions  with  clearer,  that  are 
like  or  opposite  to  them :  for  contraries  illustrate  one 
another.  In  this  laudable  work,  the  marginal  refer- 
ences in  the  later  editions  of  the  Bible  will  afford  you 
most  useful  assistance:  for  they  are  very  judiciously 
chosen.  Such  information  also  as  you  can  get,  (and 
you  may  get  much  from  several  books,)  of  the  nature 
of  the  language  of  each  Testament,  and  the  history 
and  notions  of  the  times,  when  each  book  of  it  was 
written,  will  be  extremely  profitable :  and  the  several 
excellent  commentaries  and  paraphrases  on  the 
whole,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  still  more :  which 
therefore  it  is  wonderful  that  so  few  Christians  in 
proportion,  of  those  who  are  well  able,  will  be  at  the 
expence  of  purchasing  for  themselves ;  especially 
considering  how  very  much  greater  expences,  that 
will  turn  either  to  no  account  or  a  bad  one,  they  bo 
little  grudge,  that  they  cannot  be  restrained  from 
them. 

But  how  successfully  soever  we  may  increase  our 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  that  alone  is  nothing.  We 
must  not  think  we  have  done  with  a  passage  as  soon 
as  we  have  understood  it.  If  we  had  understood  it 
instantly,  our  principal  work  was  to  come  yet :  and 
they  are  strangely  wrong,  who  apply  so  closely  to 
study  difficult  places,  that  they  forget  to  make  due 
reflections  on  the  plain.      The  word  of  God  was 
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written  to  give  us,  not  merely  a  speculative  appre- 
hension, but  an  experimental  sense  and  feeling  of 
holy  things,  comfortable  or  terrifying,  as  our  spin* 
tual  state  requires.  I  rejoice  at  thy  ward,  as  one 
that  findeth  great  spoil,  saith  the  Psalmist  * :  To  this 
man  will  I  look,  saith  the  Lord,  even  to  him  that  is 
poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my 
wordf.  Too  many,  alas,  have  no  conception  of  this 
efficacy  in  Scripture ;  and  no  wonder,  for  they  have 
never  seriously  endeavoured  to  have  any.  But  let 
them  try  in  earnest,  and  they  will  infallibly  succeed, 
if  they  use  proper  means.  We  read  of  some,  what 
will  be  true  of  all  in  the  same  condition,  that  the 
word  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with 
faith%.  God  indeed  can  operate  according  to  his 
own  pleasure:  but  humanly  speaking,  persons  will 
not  be  influenced  by  what  they  disbelieve ;  or  much, 
by  what  they  believe  but  faintly.  Nay  should  they 
labour  to  make  the  strongest  impressions  on  their 
own  souls,  without  applying  to  him,  whose  gift 
saving  faith  is\,  their  efforts  would  be  in  vain. 
But  let  any  one  jointly  strive  and  pray  for  a  deep 
conviction,  that  the  Bible  is  the  appointed  instru- 
ment of  his  religious  proficiency :  then  let  him  read 
it,  not  as  performing  a  task,  he  knows  not  why, 
from  which  he  had  rather  be  excused ;  not  to  outshine 
others  in  readiness  of  quotation,  or  plausibility  of  in- 
terpreting, or  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called  \\ ; 
not  to  furnish  himself  with  weapons  for  debate  and 
controversy,  much  less  for  uncharitableness  and 
abuse ;  but  to  amend  his  inward  state  towards  God : 
that  as  the  excellent  collect  in  our  liturgy  directs,  by 
the  patience  in  well  doing  and  comfort  in  virtuous 
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suffering,  which  we  learn  of  his  holy  word,  we  may 
embrace  and  ever  holdfast  the  blessed  hope  of  ever* 
lasting  life  *.  Let  him  accordingly  stop  on  fit  occa- 
sions, and  think :  what  consolations  doth  this  passage 
administer  to  me?  What  acknowledgements  to 
Heaven  doth  this  declaration  require  from  met 
What  fear  for  myself  doth  this  threatening  call 
for?  What  duty  doth  this  precept  or  pattern  point 
out  to  me  ?  of  what  sin  doth  it  convince  me  ?  against 
what  dangers  doth  it  warn  me  ?  Is  my  character  and 
behaviour  suitable  to  this  command  or  exhortation, 
this  description  or  good  example  ?  or  do  I  see  myself 
here,  under  another  name,  reproved,  condemned; 
stigmatized?  Have  I  acquired  that  sense  of  my  own 
sinfulness  and  weakness,  of  God's  holiness  and  jus- 
tice, of  my  need  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture  inculcates:  or  am  I  still  inclined  to  stand  or 
fall  by  my  own  righteousness  ?  Faithful  pains  taken 
for  some  time  in  such  home  questions,  without 
forcing  unnatural  uses  out  of  any  text,  but  only 
dwelling  on  those  that  fairly  present  themselves, 
will  make  us  experience  a  divine  virtue  in  the  sacred 
writings,  piercing  first  and  healing  afterwards: 
which,  provided  we  are  not  satisfied  with  being 
piously  moved  at  the  time,  and  then  relapsing  into 
what  we  were  before,  but  continue  the  inquiry 
steadily,  and  carry  on  every  feeling  into  practice, 
will  assuredly  transform  us  into  what  we  ought  to 
be.  Possibly  indeed  we  may  not  all  receive  a  very 
sensible  benefit  very  soon.  Alterative  medicines 
often  produce  their  effect  but  slowly  :  and  the  most 
perfect  regimen  of  diet  sweetens  and  nourishes  by 
unperceived  degrees.     We  have  surely  no  title  to  be 
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impatient  under  the  hands  of  our  heavenly  physi- 
cian :  perfect  recovery  will  at  length  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  his  treatment  of  us  :  and  every  single 
ingredient  in  the  great  remedy,  his  holy  word,  and 
every  direction  for  the  use  of  it,  will  contribute  its 
share  to  our  cure.  Let  us  therefore  conscientiously 
observe  all  his  orders,  each  in  their  due  place ;  and  as 
the  only  one,  for  which  there  is  room  left  at  present, 
let  us  intreat  his  blessing  on  our  humble  endeavours, 
that  receiving  the  seed  of  the  word  into  a  good  and 
honest  heart,  we  may  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience  * : 
using  for  that  purpose  the  petitions  of  his  servant 
David.  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  the  way  of  thy  statutes, 
and  I  shall  keep  it  unto  the  end.  Give  me  understand- 
ing, and  I  shall  keep  thy  law :  yea,  I  shall  keep  it 
with  my  whole  heart.  Make  me  to  go  in  the  path  of 
thy  commandments  :for  therein  is  my  desire  t« 
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— /  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  t 
understanding  also :  I  will  sing  with  the  sjdrit,  a 
I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also. 

These  words,  in  their  first  and  strictest  sense,  relate 
to  those  gifts  of  inspiration,  which  the  primitive 
church  enjoyed:  the  Holy  Ghost  then  frequently 
enabling  many  members  of  it,  besides  the  Apostles, 
to  speak  in  tongues,  which  they  had  never  learned, 
the  wonderful  works  of  God*  \  and  dictating  to  them 
petitions  and  praises  fitted  to  their  circumstances. 
But,  as  the  ordinary  gifts  of  Heaven  to  mankind  are 
left  to  be  managed  according  to  the  discretion  of 
those,  who  enjoy  them :  so  the  divine  wisdom  pre- 
served an  uniformity  of  conduct,  and  kept  to  the 
same  rule,  in  respect  of  these  extraordinary  ones. 
The  spirits  of  the  prophets,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us, 
ver.  82,  were  subject  to  the  prophets.  It  was  in  their 
choice,  when  they  would  use  the  power  of  speaking 
with  divers  tongues :  and  on  what  occasions  they 
would  produce  the  prayers  and  hymns,  with  which 
they  were  inspired.  In  this,  (and  no  wonder),  they 
did  not  all  of  them  judge  always  prudently ;  their 
thankful  zeal  to  publish  these  miraculous  favours, 
and  perhaps  a  too  great,  but  very  natural,  self-com- 
placency in  being  possessed  of  such  remarkable  pri- 
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vileges,  prompting  some  of  them  sometimes  to  give 
demonstrations  of  it  in  their  assemblies,  when  few  or 
none  were  present,  who  understood  the  language 
they  spoke :  in  which  case  the  exercise  of  their  en- 
dowments was  only  a  hindrance  to  the  stated,  and 
though  less  admired,  yet  more  useful  devotions  and 
instructions  of  the  congregation  in  their  native 
dialect  And  therefore  St.  Paul,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  reproves  this  ostentation :  reminds  them, 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  designed  to  convince  un- 
believers by  a  seasonable  use  of  it,  not  to  provoke 
their  scorn,  or  bring  disorder  into  the  Church,  by  an 
unseasonable  one ;  that  the  other  gift  of  prophesying, 
teaching  men  their  Christian  duty,  and  exhorting 
them  to  the  practice  of  it,  (for  this  the  word  means 
here,  and  this  the  Jewish  prophets  made  their  chief 
business,)  was  a  much  more  valuable  thing,  than  that 
ef  speaking  to  them,  or  to  God,  in  languages  known 
to  few  of  them ;  which  therefore  they  should  do  mo- 
destly and  sparingly ;  never  indeed,  but  when  the 
speaker,  or  some  one  present,  was  able  to  interpret 
what  he  said  so  readily  and  properly,  as  might  edify 
the  hearers ;  for  their  constant  endeavour  should  be 
to  exert  all  the  powers  of  this  kind,  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  bestowed  on  them,  rationally  and  dis- 
creetly, so  as  to  inform  and  improve  others.  I  will 
pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with  the  under- 
standing also :  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will 
sing  with  the  understanding  also  :  that  is,  every  per- 
son endowed  with  supernatural  abilities,  of  this  or  any 
other  sort,  was  to  think  himself  bound  to  employ  them 
in  so  discreet  a  manner,  that  all  around  him  might 
be  instructed  and  benefited,  as  much  as  possible. 

This,  you  will  find,  on  carefully  reading  it,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  of  the  chapter  in  which  it 
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occurs.  And  the  whole  shews,  both  the  truth  of  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  gifts  at  that  time ;  (for  had 
they  not  been  real,  no  directions  about  them  could 
have  been  wanted,  or  would  have  been  given ;)  and 
also  the  admirable  wisdom  and  genuine  goodness  of 
the  Apostle,  in  which  we  may  well  presume  the  rest 
to  have  been  like  him.  He  permitted  not  these  ac- 
complishments, wonderful  and  shining  as  they  were, 
to  interfere  with  the  plain  rules  of  order  and  edifica- 
tion ;  or  to  be  at  all  set  on  a  level  with  the  humble 
virtue  of  Christian  charity,  doing  good  to  men  from 
love  of  God.  Now  such  things  as  these  are  great 
confirmations  of  our  holy  religion,  and  do  it  great 
honour. 

But  though  the  first  and  immediate  meaning  of  the 
text  be  what  I  have  now  explained ;  a  more  general 
instruction,  and  applicable  to  every  age  of  the  Church, 
may  be  justly  drawn  from  it.  The  same  Divine  Com- 
forter, who  inspired  the  devotions  of  believers  then, 
influences  their  hearts  in  the  performance  of  them 
now :  the  same  duty  of  using  due  precautions  to  make 
the  service  of  the  Church  intelligible,  which  the 
Apostle  pressed  so  strongly  in  his  own  time,  equally 
subsists  in  ours :  and  therefore  the  words  which  I 
have  read  to  you,  comprehend  two  points  of  doctrine, 
as  needful  at  present  as  ever  they  were. 

I.  That  good  Christians  are  assisted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  offering  up  their  petitions  and  praises.  I. 
will  pray  with  the  spirit :  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit.    . 

II.  That  we  should  he  very  solicitous  rightly  to 
apprehend  the  sense  and  fitness  of  what  what  we  say 
and  do  in  God's  worship.  I  will  pray,  I  will  sing, 
with  the  understanding  also. 

I.  That  good  Christians  are  assisted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  offering  up  their  petitions  and  praises  to 
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their  heavenly  Father.  The  spirit  of  God  hath  striven 
with  bad  persons  *,  and  therefore  doubtless  effectually 
operated  on  pious  ones,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.     The  Psalmist,  on  his  falling  into  sin,  prays 
that  God  would  not  take  his  holy  Spirit  from  him  f. 
And  more  especially  God  promises,  in  the  Prophet 
Zechariah,  that  he  will  pour  on  his  people  the  spirit 
of  grace  and  of  supplication  \.  In  the  New  Testament 
we  are  told,  that  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of 
i  Christ ,  he  is  none  of  his  § ;  that  tlie  spirit  helpeth  our 
r  infirmities  in  prayer,  making  intercession  for  us  \\ ; 
r  that  we  are  to  pray  always  icith  all  prayer  or  suppli- 
cation in  the  spirit  ^[,  and  praying  hi  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  keep  ourselves  in  the  love  of  God  **. 

But  though  it  be  undeniable,  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  indeed  excites  us  to,  and  fits  us  for,  every  duty, 
doth  not  withhold  his  influence  in  this  :  yet  how  fotf 
they  extend,  is  matter  of  dispute :  and  particularly 
between  those  who  approve,  and  those  who  disap- 
prove, liturgies  or  forms  of  prayer.  And  which  are 
in  the  right,  it  shall  be  the  principal  business  of  this 
discourse  to  shew  :  not.  with  intention  to  raise  in  you 
either  hatred  or  contempt  of  any,  who  dissent  from 
our  Church  on  that  head,  (God  forbid !)  but  only  to 
make  you  more  sensible  of  the  propriety  and  advan- 
tages of  the  way  you  are  in ;  and  incline  you  to  that 
proportionable  improvement  by  it,  which  God  will 
expect. 

Some  then  apprehend,  that  there  is  such  a  gift  or 
spirit  of  prayer,  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  on  true 
Christians,  and  peculiarly  on  all  that  are  worthy  to  be 
ministers  of  God's  Word,  as  enables  them  to  address 
themselves  to  Heaven,  on  all  occasions,  copiously  and 

*  Gen.  vi.  3.      +  Psalm  li.  11.     J  Zcch.  xii.  10.      $  Rom.viii.  9. 
Iiaoro.  viii.  26.         %  Eph.  vi.  18.         ••  Jude  20,  21. 
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suitably,  in  unpremeditated  words  of  their  own: 
which  they  think  ought  not  be  restrained  by  ap- 
pointing forms,  even  for  the  public  use  of  congrega- 
tions. And  sometimes  the  text  is  quoted  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  But  plainly,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
words,  it  relates  to  words  inspired ;  to  which  in  the 
strict  sense,  but  few  of  these  persons  themselves  lay 
any  claim  :  for  indeed  it  would  be  equalling  their  own 
compositions  to  the  holy  Scripture.  And  excepting 
this  miraculous  gift  of  inspired  prayer,  the  word  of 
God  mentions  no  gift  of  ready  expression  in  prayer: 
nor  have  we  the  least  ground  to  consider  it  as  coining 
from  above,  any  otherwise  than  as  every  good  gift, 
every  natural  ability,  which  God  had  conferred  upon 
us,  and  every  improvement,  which  he  qualifies  us  to 
make  by  our  own  industry,  is  from  above*.  For 
evidently  this  talent  is  one  of  that  sort :  depending 
partly  on  the  fluency  of  speech,  to  which  people  arc 
born,  partly  on  the  art  and  diligence,  which  they  use 
to  increase  it ;  and  varying  as  their  health  and  spirits 
vary.  Nor  therefore  is  there  any  more  harm  in  re* 
straining  this  faculty  if  good  reasons  require  it,  than 
in  restraining  any  other.  Even  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  you  have  seen,  were  frequently  put 
under  some  restraints  :  much  more  then  may  one  of 
our  ordinary  powers.  And  they  who  call  it  limiting 
and  stinting  the  Spirit,  have  no  Scripture  warrant, 
either  for  the  phrase,  or  the  thing  which  they  under- 
stand by  it.  Nay  supposing  the  Holy  Ghost  did  ever 
so  peculiarly  assist  in  directing  the  words  of  prayer, 
why  should  we  not  think  him  as  likely  to  have  as- 
sisted in  the  drawing  up  of  the  established  forms,  as 
in  the  extempore  performances  of  those  who  reject 
forms,  and  trust  to  the  sudden  dictates  of  their  own 
fancy  ? 

•  James  i.  17. 
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The  spirit  of  prayer  and  praying  in  or  by  the 
spirit,  are  indeed  Scripture  terms :  but  so  far  as  they 
belong  to  the  present  age,  they  signify,  not  being  fur- 
nished with  variety  of  phrases  in  prayer,  but  a  much 
more  valuable  blessing,  having  religious  affections 
breathed  into  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  exercise 
of  this  duty.  And  quenching  the  spirit  *,  in  the  only 
sense,  which  can  be  applied  to  us,  means  extinguish- 
ing such  affections  by  indulging  sin,  or  suffering  them 
to  die  away  through  negligence.  God  is  no  more  de- 
lighted with  change  of  expressions,  than  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same :  nor  will  ever  be  weary  of  a  devout 
soul,  for  want  of  new  language.  Common  reason 
pronounces  this  :  and  the  Bible  confirms  it.  We  find 
several  forms  of  prayer,  prescribed  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  law  of  Moses  f*  We  find  afterwards  a 
whole  book  of  forms,  the  Psalms  of  David.  We  find 
our  Saviour  frequenting  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
which  constantly  used  a  form,  and  a  very  mean  one. 
We  find  him  enjoining  his  Disciples  a  form  of  his  own 
composing  for  them:  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Fa- 
ther %,  and  so  on.  Nay,  at  the  very  time,  when  the 
gift  of  inspired  prayer  was  common,  there  is  a  strong 
appearance  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  that  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers  used  a  form,  there  set 
down.  For  how  else  could  they  lift  up  their  voice,  and 
May  it  with  one  accord,  as  ver.  24  assures  us  they  did  ? 
Probably  the  very  next  age  after  them  practised  this 
method  of  public  worship,  at  least  in  a  good  measure : 
and  for  more  than  1400  years  past  it  hath  been  with- 
out question  almost  universally  the  only  one.  There 
is  not  at  this  day  a  Christian  Church  in  the  world,  but 
what  uses  in  part  of  their  service,  if  not  throughout  it, 

•  1  Thess.  v.  19.  f  Numb.  vi.  22,  23,  &c.  x.  S5,  36. 

J>eut.  xxi.  7,  8.  xxvi.  23.  J  Luke  xi.  £• 
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forms  of  human  composition ;  excepting  that  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  one  immediately  upon  the  reforma- 
tion, though  it  afterwards  fell  into  disuse;  and  the 
dissenters  from  our  own,  who,  notwithstanding,  many 
of  them  sing  in  their  assemblies  hymns  that  are  forms 
of  human  composition,  without  scruple.  Yet  if  ex- 
tempore prayers  he  required,  extempore  praises  are 
too.  For  it  is  equally  said,  /  will  pray  with  the  spi- 
rit, and  /  will  sing  with  the  spirit. 

It  may  be  replied  indeed,  that  supposing  forms  of 
prayer  lawful,  they  are  not  however  expedient.  But 
if  that  be  all,  so  long  as  the  vastly  greater,  and  the 
ruling  part  think  otherwise,  ought  not  the  rest  to  ac- 
quiesce ?  Is  it  not  much  less  expedient  to  make  a  se- 
paration and  division  in  the  church,  when  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  have  so  strongly  prescribed  unity  and 
submission  1 

But  why  are  forms  of  prayer  inexpedient  ?  It  is  ar- 
gued, that  they  cannot  be  altered  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, which  extempore  prayers  may.  And, 
with  respect  to  private  devotion,  the  argument  is  so 
far  of  weight,  that  though  even  in  this,  farms  well 
chosen  are  excellent  directions,  yet  no  one  should 
confine  himself  closely  to  them,  when  his  conditio*, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  requires  Mm  to  depart  from 
them :  hut  should  omit,  or  add,  or  vary,  as  he  per- 
ceives occasion ;  in  which  he  may  well  hope,  thai 
God's  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  him,  so  far  as  is  BeedmL 
But  the  circumstances  of  whole  congregations,  taken, 
together,  are  in  the  main  almost  always  the  sum: 
and  therefore  may  be  expressed  in  the  same  words. 
Besides,  public  offices  make  a  stated  provision  for  sb» 
more  usual  accidents  that  happen  :  and  public  autho- 
rity provides  for  the  rest  occasionally,  from  time  to 
time.    Indeed  an  established  liturgy  doth  not  allow 
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the  cases  of  private  persons  or  families,  or  the  situ* 
tion,  real  or  supposed,  of  national  affairs,  to  be  en- 
larged on  to  God,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister : 
a  thing  never  necessary,  and  seldom  proper.  It  is 
very  sufficient,  that  they  who  desire  the  rest  of  the 
assembly  to  join  with  them  in  petitions  or  thanks- 
givings on  fit  subjects,  relating  to  themselves,  have 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  signifying  their  desire : 
and  that  general  expressions  in  the  service  may  be 
applied  more  especially  to  particular  purposes  by 
each  member  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  conceives  there 
is  need.  If  these  things  be  carefully  done,  forms  of 
prayer  will  be  found  not  so  often  defective  perhaps 
in  the  matter  of  uncommon  and  extraordinary  wants 
or  mercies,  as  extempore  prayers  in  what  is  far  more 
necessary,  expressing  common  and  ordinary  ones. 

But  some  insist,  that  whatever  may  be  said,  they 
experience,  that  forms  do  not  edify,  and  excite  devo- 
tion. And  this  may  be  true,  while  they  are  unac- 
customed to  them,  and  come  with  prejudice  against 
them.  But  would  they  make  trial  of  them  for  some 
time,  with  a  serious  endeavour  of  receiving  benefit 
from  them,  they  would  not  fail  to  find  that  true  spirit 
«f  piety  raised  by  them  in  their  own  hearts,  of  which 
we  hope  they  would  see  many  instances  in  their  fel- 
low-worshippers. It  is  true,  a  form  doth  not  afford 
the  entertainment  of  novelty.  But  that  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  devotion.  The  hearer  may  be  highly  de- 
lighted, the  speaker  highly  admired :  and  all  this  may 
be  mere  amusement  of  the  fancy,  and  no  prayer  in 
reafity,  offered  up  by  him,  who  is  best  pleased  with  it. 
What  alone  deserves  that  name,  is  a  reverent  appli- 
cation to  God,  from  a  deep  sense  of  our  necessities 
and  blessings,  and  his  power  and  goodness :  which  a 
form  deliberately  precomposed  by  the  joint  counsels 

c  c  2  Jj 
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party-attachments  of  various  kinds,  with  the  requests 
and  thanksgivings,  which  they  utter  in  the  name  of 
the  congregation ;  may  inflame  one  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoood,  one  part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  against 
another ;  stir  up  some  to  mischief,  under  colour  of  its 
being  the  cause  of  God ;  and  by  so  doing,  make  his 
worship  abhorred  by  the  rest  ?  I  am  far  from  charging 
the  body  of  those  amongst  us,  who  use  extempore 
prayer,  with  being  guilty  of  these  things  now.  I  am 
only  representing,  what  evils  a  more  general  use  of  it 
would  be  likely  to  produce,  especially  in  times  of  pub- 
lic discord.  Indeed  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  it  for- 
merly hath  produced :  and  preventing  them  is  much 
easier  and  every  way  better,  than  punishing  them. 
*  But  supposing  these  inconveniences  avoided,  ano- 
ther, very  considerable,  would  remain.  Let  their 
dislike  of  forms  be  ever  so  great,  the  words  of  their 
minister  in  praying  are  as  absolutely  a  form  to  them 
lot  the  time,  as  the  words  of  a  national  liturgy  :  but 
With  this  unhappy  difference,  that  his  expressions 
bring  continually  varied,  possibly  the  most  judicious, 
at  least  the  slower  and  more  ignorant,  may  often  doubt 
of  their  meaning ;  and  the  scrupulous,  of  their  fitness: 
and  though  upon  consideration  they  should  be  satis- 
fied, yet  he  in  the  mean  while  is  gone  on  to  something 
else.  And  thus  they  may  follow  after  him  through 
the  whole  of  a  prayer,  and  be  able  to  overtake  and 
really  join  with  him  in  but  a  small  part  of  it :  whereas 
a  form  may  always  be  examined  beforehand ;  and 
when  it  is  once  understood  and  found  to  be  right, 
oar  judgment  and  affections  will  go  together  in  the 
use  of  it,  without  let  or  hindrance ;  and  we  shall  be 
edified,  not  in  imagination,  but  reality. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reasons  for  a  public  liturgy  are 
so  strong,  that  Calvin,  the  most  universally  esteemed 
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by  our  dissenting  brethren  of  «H  the  rsformew,  f»« 
letter  to  the  protector  of  England,  under  EdWv  ¥fc 
hath  these  words.  "  As  to  a  form  of  prayer  and  of 
tcclesuuHcal  riles,  I  highly  approve  that  it  should 
be  oeriam,  from  which  it  may  not  he  lanftU 'for  any 
•  to  depart:  as  well  in  consideration  of  ike 
t  ignorance  of  some,  as  that  it  may  more. 
,  how  our  churches  agree  amongst  them- 
i  lastly,  that  a  stop  may  be  put  to  the  gid- 
diness of  these,  who  affect  novelties." 

Still  I  am  sensible,  that  some  of  the  arguments, 
which  I  hare  urged  against  devotions  composed  by 
tbe  minister,  may  seem  to  lie  equally  against  sermons 
composed  by  him ;  and  to  require,  that  instruction 
be  in  a  constant  form,  as  well  as  prayer.  But  be- 
sides that  one  hath  been  the  custom  of  the  churches 
sf  &od*,  the  other  not;  prayer  is  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  their  Heavenly  Father ;  and  should  there- 
fere  be  preserved,  with  singular  caution,  from  every 
thing,  which  they  ought  not  to  say,  or  may  not  inv 
mediately  comprehend  or  approve;  else,  in  audi 
parts  of  the  service,  either  they  do  not  pray  at  aB, 
or  they  pray  amiss.  But  preaching  is  the  voice  of 
the  minister  to  the  people,  which  they  may  weigh  and 
judge  of  at  their  leisure :  and  even  should  they  nut 
of  learning  their  duty  from  thence,  they  may  lean 
it  from  a  much  higher  authority,  the  lessons  of  Scrip- 
ture read  to  them.  Further,  where  a  fixed  form  ef 
worship  is  appointed,  instruction  maybe  left  at  li- 
berty more  safely ;  because  it  will  be  observed,  if  As 
latter  contradicts  the  former :  and  also  very  usefafljr, 
because  a  much  greater  variety  of  things  is  requisite 
to  be  said  to  the  people  in  sermons,  than  is  noedmil 
for  them  to  say  to  Heaven  in  their  prayers.    But 

•  1  Cor.  xi.  16. 
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how  proper  soever  it  may  be  to  have  some  form,  they, 
who  dissent  from  us,  apprehend  there  are  such  great 
imperfections  and  faults  in  the  established  form,  that 
if  they  must  pray  with  the  Spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing, they  must  not  pray  by  that  Now  imper- 
fections will  be  found  in  every  thing  human :  and  if 
these  be  a  sufficient  objection  against  our  prayers,  it 
wffl  hold  against  their  own  and  all  prayers,  excepting 
that  of  our  blessed  Lord.  From  every  thing  unlaw- 
ful we  are  ready  to  prove  that  our  service  book  is 
intirely  free.  But  the  faults  of  extempore  devotions, 
which  are  different  in  every  congregation,  and  every 
time  of  meeting  in  the  same  congregation,  easily 
escape  the  notice  of  such  as  are  prejudiced  in  their 
favour,  who  alone  hear  them:  and  when  observed, 
it  is  only  by  a  few,  and  they  are  soon  forgotten : 
while  those  that  are  charged  on  a  public  priated 
liturgy,  lie  open  constantly,  year  after  year,  to  the 
ensure  of  every  one.  And  were  it  possible,  that 
the  several  prayers  offered  up,  in  anyone  day,  in  the 
several  dissenting  assemblies  of  this  kingdom,  could 
he  written  down ;  and  examined  half  so  narrowly  for 
M  a  short  space,  as  ours  have  been  for  two  centuries 
together :  can  it  be  imagined,  that  many  times  more 
and  worse  omissions  and  improprieties  would  not  be 
found  in  almost  every  one  of  them,  than  they  have 
pretended  to  find  in  our  Common  Prayer  !  Still  we 
mre  for  from  saying,  it  is  incapable  of  any  alteration 
'  for  the  better.  Yet  this  we  must  say,  that  most  of 
the  alterations,  proposed  by  some  persons,  have  been 
thought  by  others,  every  way  their  equals,  if  not  su- 
periors, by  no  means  to  be  amendments.  And  aa 
immfnt  a  nonconformist,  as  ever  was,  Mr.  Baxter, 
hath  long  since  owned,  that  almost  every  church  on 
earth  hath  a  worse  liturgy,  than  ours. 
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harm,  if  we  change  ours  a  little  more  ?  Though  after 
all,  if  the  wearing  of  such  garments  by  us  of  the 
clergy  were  a  fault,  it  would  be  intirely  our  own  fault : 
and  seeing  us  wear  them  could  surely  hurt  nobody. 

But  besides  these  general  objections,  there  are  se- 
veral made  against  particular  passages,  which  ought 
to  be  confuted.  This  therefore  I  purpose,  God  will- 
ing, to  do  in  a  proper  number  of  discourses,  on  all 
the  stated  offices  of  our  Liturgy :  and  not  only  to 
vindicate  what  is  blamed,  but  explain  also  what  too 
many  may  possibly  not  understand,  and  direct  your 
notice  to  what  may  not  be  sufficiently  observed.  All 
these  things  will  very  well  come  under  the  head,  of 
which  I  promised  at  first  to  treat, 

II.  That  we  should  be  very  solicitous  rightly  to 
apprehend  the  sense  and  fitness  of  what  we  say  and 
do  in  God's  presence.  For  though  censuring  with- 
out reason  is  worse,  yet  esteeming  without  reason  is 
not  the  part  of  wise  men.  And  some  perhaps  are 
mighty  zealous  for  our  liturgy,  who  yet  know  but 
very  imperfectly,  what  good  reason  they  have  to  be 
zealous  for  it.  Indeed  amongst  many  advantages  of 
public  forms  of  prayer,  there  seems  to  be  one  disad- 
vantage ;  that  the  words  of  them  being  in  the  main 
continually  the  same,  and  thus  becoming  well  known 
and  familiar,  we  often  hear  them,  and  even  speak  our 
share  of  them,  with  scarce  any  attention  to  them. 
But  then  it  is  equally  true,  that  we  often  hear  ser- 
mons, though  they  are  new  to  us,  with  just  as  little 
regard ;  and  therefore  should  be  likely  very  soon  to 
hear  extempore  prayers  also  with  no  less  negligence : 
which  fault  our  liturgy  is  in  several  respects  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  prevent,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew 
you.  But  still  the  danger  is  great  enough,  to  de- 
mand our  utmost  care  to  guard  against  it.     For 
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however  good  oar  public  offices  we  in  themselves, 
they  convey  no  good  to  us,  farther  than  we  oompio- 
head  the  import  of  them,  and  mind  it:  which,  the 
be tter  they  are,  the  more  they  deserve  from  us.  And 
on  the  odier  hand,  were  they  ewer  so  mean,  this  would 
be  no  excuse  for  omitting  to  get  all  the  benefit  we 
could  from  them ;  but  a  powerful  motive,  though  a 
very  unhappy  one,  to  endeavour  it  most  earnestly. 
Yet  thinking  them  defective  and  Uameabio  whew 
they  are  not,  or  to  a  degree  in  which  they  are  not, 
as  multitudes  have  done,  wffl  naturally  discompose, 
or  deaden  at  least,  our  minds  in  the  use  of  them: 
tad  therefore  should  be  avoided,  as  for  as  it  cant 
Now  persons  may  indeed  by  their  own  private  oof 
sideration  enter  very  competently,  both  into  the 
meaning  and  the  grounds  of  most  things  contained  i* 
the  liturgy.  They,  who  are  able  to  purchase  a  few 
books,  may  likewise  receive  much  additional  mferma^ 
tion  from  the  several  very  useful  paraphrases  and 
commentaries  upon  it,  that  are  extant.  And  they 
are  much  to  blame,  if  they  wilfully  neglect  either  of 
these  things.  But  still  many  cannot,  and  others  are 
not  likely  to  do  them.  To  such  therefore  I  shall 
attempt  to  give  some  instruction  concerning  the  ser- 
vice, in  which  we  join  so  often.  The  fewer  need  it, 
the  better :  but  those  who  do,  it  is  of  importance  to 
assist  For  with  the  more  understanding  we  pray, 
with  the  more  pleasure  and  earnestness  we  shall  pray. 
And  as  on  our  praying,  as  we  ought,  depends  our 
obtaining  God's  grace  and  blessing ;  so  on  that  de- 
pends our  only  true  comfort  in  this  world,  and  our 
eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 
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—IidM  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray 
the  understanding  also  :  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit, 
and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also. 

FaoM  these  words  I  have  proposed  to  discourse  on 
the  two  following  subjects. 

I.  That  good  Christians  are  assisted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  offering  up  their  petitions  and  praises  to 
God.  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit:  I  will  sing  with 
the  spirit. 

II.  That  we  should  be  very  solicitous  rightly  to 
apprehend  the  sense  and  fitness  of  what  we  say  and 
do  in  his  presence.  I  will  pray,  I  will  sing,  with  the 
understanding  also. 

The  former  of  these  heads  I  have  finished :  and 
after  proving  its  truth,  I  made  it  my  chief  endeavour, 
to  prove  further,  that  this  aid  from  above  is  not  such, 
as  to  afford  any  argument  against  using  public  forms 
of  prayer ;  of  which  I  shewed  you  both  the  lawful- 
ness and  the  expediency:  answering,  at  the  same 
time,  some  general  objections  against  our  own  esta- 
blished form;  but  reserving  the  more  particular  ones 
for  the  second  head :  under  which  I  promised  to  vin- 
dicate the  principal  things,  which  have  been  blamed 
in  the  stated  offices  of  our  liturgy ;  to  explain  such 
as  may  seem  hard  to  understand,  or  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood ;  and  direct  your  attention  to  such,  as 
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you  may  not  otherwise  observe  sufficiently.  To  this 
I  shall  now  proceed,  following  the  order  of  the  book. 
But  it  will  be  proper  first  to  take  notice  of  the 
laudable  custom,  that  every  one,  who  comes  to  join 
in  the  devotions  of  our  Church,  should  perform,  at 
his  entrance  into  his  place,  a  short  preparatory  act 
of  worship  in  private.  Now  this,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else,  ought  to  be  done  with  understanding;  not 
to  be  an  unmeaning  formality,  in  ignorant  compli- 
ance with  common  practice ;  but  a  serious  address 
to  God,  that  he  would  enable  and  incline  us  to  at- 
tend in  such  manner  to  what  we  are  about  to  hear, 
and  say,  and  do,  that  we  may  honour  and  please  him, 
edify  our  fellow-worshippers,  benefit  and  finally  save 
our  own  souls.  For  which  purpose,  either  these  very 
words,  which  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  used ;  or 
any  others  of  the  like  import,  chosen  by  ourselves; 
or,  as  perhaps  is  more  usual,  those  expressive  and 
excellent  ones,  that  conclude  the  19th  Psalm:  Let 
the  word*  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my 
heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength 
and  my  Redeemer.  Only  whatever  our  expressions 
are,  we  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  make  so 
very  bad  a  beginning,  as  to  put  up  this  previous  re- 
quest either  thoughtlessly  or  insincerely.  And  the 
same  care  should  employ  our  minds  throughout  the 
whole.  For  that  end,  we  should  avoid,  as  much  as 
we  can,  all  needless,  but  absolutely  all  light  and  In- 
dicrous  conversation,  even  before  the  service  begins. 
And  after  it  is  begun,  the  fewer  of  the  more  transient 
intercourses  of  civility  are  exchanged,  the  better. 
For  surely  they  make  a  very  unsuitable  mixture  with 
the  awful  words  which  we  are  hearing,  or  perhaps 
repeating,  at  the  same  time  :  and  must  in  some  de- 
gree take  off  our  attention  from  them.    Nor  wiD  it 
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be  a  less  hindrance  of  our  devotion,  to  remark  over 
curiously,  what  other  persons  are  present,  what  ap- 
pearance they  make,  or  how  they  behave.  Let  not 
these  directions,  I  entreat  you,  either  give  offence,  or 
be  despised.  Very  good  people,  I  fear  the  best  of  us 
all,  transgress  them  inadvertently,  more  or  less.  But 
a  moment's  reflection  will  shew  any  one,  that  there 
is  great  propriety  in  observing  them :  and  they  will 
experience  more  advantage  from  it,  than  perhaps 
they  expect 

Our  service  begins,  as  did  that  of  the  primitive 
Church  *,  with  a  preface,  to  dispose  more  completely 
the  minds  of  the  congregation  to  a  reverent  perform- 
ance of  the  duty,  on  which  they  are  entering :  ac- 
cording to  that  precept  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  Btfore 
thou  pray  est ,  prepare  thysejfi.  And  this  preface  is 
composed  of  sentences  of  Scripture,  with  an  exhorta- 
tion grounded  upon  them.  Nothing  can  so  effectu- 
ally awaken  us  to  a  pious  frame  of  soul  as  the  words 
of  God,  speaking  to  us.  And  the  words  here  used, 
are  very  prudently  selected.  They  all  relate  to  re- 
pentance and  confession  of  sins :  which  naturally 
stands  first  in  the  devotions  of  guilty  creatures,  as 
we  all  are.  Till  we  feel  a  genuine  sorrow  for  having 
offended  God,  and  come  to  intreat  earnestly  the  par- 
don, which  is  offered  us  through  Christ,  he  cannot 
accept  us :  and  when  we  do,  that  will  qualify  us  for 
every  other  part  of  his  worship. 
.  In  these  texts,  (you  may  turn  to  them  in  your 
prayer-books,  and  go  through  them  along  with  me) 
we  are  plainly  taught  the  nature  of  true  penitence : 
that  the  wicked  must  both  turn  away  from  his  wicked- 
ness, and  do  that,  which  the  law  enjoins  as  right,  to 

'    •  Sacerdos,  ante  Orationem,  Prarfatione  praniaaa  parat  Fratrum, 
itci.  Cypr.  de  Orat,  Dom.  t  Ecclui.  xriii.  23. 
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save  his  soul  alive:  that  we  must  not  only  aclcnm- 
ledge  our  transgressions  with  our  tongues,  but  have 
them  ever  before  the  eyes  of  our  minds,  to  keep  us 
humble  and  cautious;  on  which  we  may  pray,  in  faith 
of  being  heard,  that  God  will  treat  us  with  the  same 
kindness,  as  if  he  hid  his  face  from  seeing  our  sins, 
or  blotted  them  out  from  his  memory :  that  he  re- 
quires from  us,  neither  the  fanciful  sacrifices  of  super- 
stition, nor  the  expensive  ones  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation ;  but  that  of  a  spirit  contrite  with  filial  sorrow, 
and  broken  to  universal  obedience ;  not  outward  ex- 
pressions of  vehement  passion,  as  rending  the  gar- 
ments, but  a  heart  rent  and  penetrated  with  a  just 
sense  of  what  we  have  done  amiss  :  that  on  such  a 
change  within  we  shall  find  him,  not  only  slow  to 
anger  for  what  is  past,  and  ready  to  repent  him  of  the 
evil  which  he  was  bringing  upon  us,  but  bountiful 
and  gracious  for  the  time  to  come  ;  though  we  have 
deliberately  rebelled  against  him  heretofore,  and  still 
too  often  inconsiderately  neglect  to  obey  his  voim, 
and  walk  in  his  laws;  that  we  have  cause  to  be  willing', 
and  even  desirous,  that  he  should  correct  us,  when  he 
sees  it  expedient ;  but  to  beg  he  would  do  it  with  that 
mild  and  merciful  Judgment,  which  he  exercises  to- 
wards his  children,  not  with  anger,  as  his  enemies; 
which  would  bring  us  to  final  destruction;  that  » 
pentance  is  absolutely  and  immediately  necessary  for 
us ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand;  the  hour, 
when  we  shall,  each  of  us,  be  admitted  into  it  or  ex- 
cluded out  of  it  for  ever,  draws  very  near,  and  bow 
near  we  know  not :  that  therefore  we  must  resolve  te 
arise  and  go  to  our  heavenly  Father  without  defay 
and  acknowledge  our  unworthiness  to  be-  called  Ms 
sons:  that  whatever  we  may  be  in  our  own  eyes,  or 
the  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  were  we  to  ius> 

t 
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4eigo  a  human  trial  only ;  yet  if  God  enter  into  judge- 
ment with  us,  in  his  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justi- 
fied: that  therefore  to  extenuate  our  faults,  and  say 
or  imagine,  that  we  have  no  sin,  or  but  little,  would 
be  a  fatal  seff-deceit,  and  a  proof  against  us,  that  we 
know  not,  or,  own  not,  the  truth  of  our  case :  but  if 
we  honestly  recall  to  ourselves  and  confess  to  God 
the  errors  of  our  past  life ;  not  only  his  mercy,  but 
Ida  Jmitfulness  and  justice  to  his  promises  will  in* 
ducehim  both  iojbrgive  us  the  guilt  of  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  the  defilement,  and  deliver  us  from 
the  dominion,  of  atf  unrighteousness. 

It  is  true,  but  few  of  the  sentences  are  usually 
read  at  the  same  time :  but  it  will  be  very  beneficial 
for  such  as  come  soon  enough,  to  meditate  on  them 
all  before  the  service  begins.  ' 

The  first  words  of  the  exhortation,  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,  express  very  strongly  and  properly  the 
good  will  and  tender  regard,  which  the  ministers  of 
God's  word  should  have  for  their  people :  who  should 
in  return  receive  their  admonitions  meekly  and  thank- 
fully, since  they  speak  to  them  the  truth  in  love  #. 

A  following  part  of  the  exhortation  reminds  us, 
that  although  we  ought  at  all  times,  even  in  our  pri- 
vate supplications,  humbly  to  acknowledge  our  sins 
before  God;  yet  ought  we  most  chiefly  so  to  do,  when 
we  assemble  and  meet  together.  Our  Saviour  hath 
laid  a  peculiar  stress  on  joint  prayers ;  and  made 
mote  especial  promises  to  those  petitions,  which  his 
Disciples  put  up  in  common  f  •  both  to  unite  them 
closely  in  mutual  affection,  by  the  mutual  benefits 
they  receive  at  each  other's  request ;  and  to  encou- 
rage a  practice,  which  he  foresaw  would  prove  so 
powerful  a  means,  both  of  their  own  edification,  and 
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the  conversion  of  others.  We  have  reason  therefore 
to  entertain  a  much  higher  esteem,  than  many  do,  of 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  constancy  in  pub- 
lic worship.  But  then,  the  more  we  expect  from  it, 
with  the  more  care  we  must  qualify  ourselves  for 
what  we  expect :  else  we  shall  certainly  be  disap- 
pointed. And  as  penitent  confession  in  the  name  of 
Christ  is  the  great  qualification  for  pardon  and  every 
mercy;  and  each  one's  example,  in  the  Church,  of 
that  or  the  contrary,  must  have  a  good  or  bad  effect 
on  those  around  him,  we  should  endeavour,  if  there 
be  room  for  any  difference,  to  be  more  than  ordina- 
rily humble  and  fervent  there :  yet  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  least  so,  unless  we  look  well  to  our  ways, 
and  diligently  keep  our  fool,  when  we  go  to  the  House 
of  God  *. 

In  the  next  words,  after  these,  the  several  main 
branches  of  worship,  following  confession,  are  ex- 
pressed. And  nearly  the  same  order  is  observed  in 
the  service,  as  in  the  exhortation.  We  render  Thank.* 
to  God  and  set  forth  his  Praise,  in  the  Psalms  and 
Hymns ;  hear  his  most  holy  Word,  in  the  Lessons; 
and  ask  those  things,  which  are  requisite  and  neces- 
sary, in  the  Prayers. 

The  conclusion  of  this  preface,  Wherefore  I  pray 
and  beseech  you,  to  accompany  me  with  a  pure  heart, 
that  is,  a  sincere  one,  to  the  Throne  of  the  heavenly 
Grace,  agrees  intirely  in  sense,  and  partly  in  words, 
with  that  pathetic  declaration  of  St.  Paul :  as  though, 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God\. 

The  confession  is  directed  to  be  said  of  the  whole 
congregation,  after  the  minister.  If  this  be  done  by 
each  person,  as  is  also  directed,  with  an  humble  voice, 
•  Ecclui.  v.  1.  f  *  Cor.  v.  SO. 
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he  will  give  ho  disturbance  to  others :  and  every  one 
must  experience,  that  what  he  saith,  on  this  occasion, 
with  his  own  mouth,  is  brought  more  home  to  his 
soul,  becomes  more  personal  and  affecting,  than  if  he 
had  silently  assented  to  it,  when  said  for  him.  And 
as  it  is  a  very  useful,  so  it  is  a  very  old  custom  * ;  re- 
vived in  our  church,  after  being  laid  aside  by  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  who  begin  their  service  with  an 
act  of  humiliation  by  the  priest  alone,  in  which  the 
people  have  no  share. 

Another  direction  is,  that  the  confession  be  said,  all 
kneeling.  And  that  posture  in  prayer,  especially  in 
this  part,  hath  not  only  ancient  authority,  but  nature 
itself,  on  its  side  :  and  doth  so  strongly,  both  express 
and  excite  inward  humility,  that  it  should  never  be 
omitted  wilfully,  or  negligently,  in  favour  of  ease  and 
indolence:  considerations,  very  unworthy  of  notice  at 
such  a  time.  Still  they,  whose  infirmities  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  on  their  knees  without  pain  or 
hurt,  may  doubtless  allowably  stand,  or  even  sit :  for 
God  wi U  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  f.  And  fur- 
ther :  as  in  many  full  congregations  this  rule  cannot 
be  observed  by  every  one,  without  taking  up  more 
room,  than  can  with  convenience  be  spared ;  certainly 
the  superior  rule,  of  doing  the  things,  wherewith  one 
may  edify  another  \,  binds  us  rather  to  be  content  with 
standing,  though  a  less  eligible  posture,  than  exclude 
numbers  of  our  fellow  Christians  from  being  tolerably 
accommodated  for  joining  in  worship  with  us.  For 
kneeling,  though  greatly  preferable,  is  not  prescribed 
Is  indispensably  necessary.  The  children  of  Israel, 
We  read  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah§,  ivere  assembled 
*oith  fasting  ;  and,  probably  for  the  reason  just  men- 

*  Basil,  Ep.  lxiii.  +  Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

%  Rom.  xiv.  9.  §  Neh.  ix.  1>  2. 
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tioned,  stood  end  confessed  their  em*.  The  pewta 
publican  did  not  foil  of  being  accepted,  though,  a 
stood,  when  he  said,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinrnK 
And  on  some  days  the  early  Christians  did  not  knri 
at  all.  -n 

.  In  the  first  words  of  the  confession,  we  appb/l 
God,  as  our  Father:  the  author  of  our  being,  ad 
therefore  intitled  to  all  honour  and  service  from  aft 
the  adopter  of  us,  after  our  forfeiture,  into  his  find 
again  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  intitleaX 
have  ft  paid  him  with  double  gratitude.  We  acknM 
ledge  him  Almighty,  either  to  protect  or  punish s^fi 
therefore  to  be  obeyed  from  interest,  as  well  asdafj 
we  acknowledge  him  to  be  most  mercjfid ;  and  that 
fore,  in  the  highest  degree,  unfit  to  have  been  a 
fended,  and  fit  to  have  pardon  asked  of  him.         -t 

The  expression,  We  have  erred  and  strayed  Jf 
thy  ways,  like  lost  sheep,  is  taken  from  Scripture.ii] 
have  gone  astray,  like  a  lost  sheep  :  seek  thy  servant' 
Again  :  all  we,  like  sfieep,  have  gone  astray  ;  toe  km 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  :  and  the  Lord  fa 
laid  on  him,  on  Christ,  the  iniquity  of  us  all  J.  Bufcl 
understand  the  full  propriety  of  the  phrase,  it  mm 
be  observed,  that  both  the  likelihood  of  straying  wi 
much  greater,  and  the  consequences  of  it  much  mm 
fatal,  in  open  countries,  full  of  wild  beasts,  as  that 
of  the  East  were,  than  in  ours.  And  such  a  gret 
and  terrible  wilderness  §,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  is  thi 
world. 

It  hath  been  objected,  that  our  confession  is  toogt 
neral.  But  it  comprehends  all  sins,  both  of  omiaaio 
and  commission.  The  particulars,  each  person's  en 
science,  if  it  be  duly  tender,  will  represent  to  itset 

•  Luke  xviii.  13.  t  Psalm  cxix.  176. 

t  Is.  liii.  6.  $  Dent.  i.  19. 


to  fi*  **  Is  needful,  &t  Well  can  be,  in  ptrtrite.  Ani 
Was  every  din,  that  men  can  fell  into,  expressed  by 
name,  the  catalogue  would  be  too  long ;  and  such, 
that  many,  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  could  not  with  truth 
!  join  in  the  whole :  nor  would  it  be  proper,  that  they 
i  who  had,  and  had  not,  been  guilty,  should  confess  all 
I  %he  same  things  ;  or  that  those  about  us  should  per- 
il fefeive,  which  we  did  confess. 

f       It  hath  been  further  objected,  that  in  our  appointed 
i  form,  there  is  no  acknowledgment  of  the  original  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature  by  the  fall.     Nor  is  there  an 
Explicit  one,  even  in  the  prayer  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
But  surely  when  we  say,  that  we  luzve  followed  too 
-Much  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts,  it  ma^ 
Ivell  be  part  of  our  meaning,  that  thfey  ate  frotil  the 
first  irregular  arid  depraved. 

»-    The  words,  and  there  is  no  health  in  lis,  besides 
t  they  also  profess  our  inward  frame  throughout  to 
be  more  or  less  disordered,  signify  too,  that  we  have 
Ho  power  of  our  own,  either  to  cure  the  spiritual 
eases,  of  which  we  are  already  sick,  or  to  ptevfeiit 
4he  attacks  of  future  ones.     And  therefore  we  apply 
to  God,  that  he  would  heal  our  souls  * :  Whom  also, 
ih  the  conclusion,  we  implicitly  promise,  that  what- 
ever amendment  shall  be  produced  in  us  by  the  means 
which  he  prescribes,  we  will  give  the  glory  of  it,  not 
%ttt  ourselves,  but  to  his  holy  name :  who  hath  blessed 
*kk  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  to  the  praise 
mndgloty  of  his  grace  f. 

After  the  confession  follows  the  absolution  :  which 

•sdine  have  apprehended  to  be  a  very  Popish  form. 

But  indeed  neither  of  them  is  taken  out  of  any  Popish 

tietvice.    On  the  contrary,  both  of  thein  appeared  for 

the  first  time  in  the  second  edition  of  King  Edward 

*  Psalm  xli.  4.  t  Epb.  i.  3.  6. 
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the  sixth's  Common  Prayer-book  :  which  was  made 
with  the  advice  of  foreign,  and  even  Presbyterian 
Protestants.  Nay,  this  absolution  was  directly  levelled 
against  Popery.  For  the  Popish  absolutions  were 
given  in  private,  separately  to  each  particular  person, 
positively  and  without  reversion,  in  the  name  of  the 
priest :  and  this  is  given  in  public,  to  all  persons  at 
once,  conditionally,  if  they  are  truly  penitent,  in  the 
name  of  God.  The  people  were  misled  by  the  former 
absolutions  to  a  groundless  trust  in  sacerdotal  power : 
and  would  have  taken  offence,  if  after  their  confession 
none  had  been  subjoined.  This  therefore  was  drawn 
up,  to  be  used  over  them  :  which  tends  very  power- 
fully to  comfort  men,  but  can  never  mislead  them ; 
because  it  leads  them  to  trust  only  in  God's  mercy ; 
and  in  that  no  otherwise,  than  if  they  truly  repent, 
and  nnfeigncdly  believe  his  holy  Gospel,  proving  their 
sincerity  by  their  reformation  :  on  which  terms  ulone 
he  hath  given  his  ministers  power  and  commandment 
to  pronounce  to  his  people  the  absolution  and  remit' 
■si on  of  their  sins. 

And  as  none,  but  his  ministers,  are  commissioned 
to  make  this  solemn  proclamation  of  pardon  on  hia 
behalf :  it  is  fitly  ordered,  that  none  should  share  with 
them  in  publishing  it,  by  repeating  it  along  with  them. 
And  you  will  observe,  that  wherever  in  the  service  the 
congregation  are  not  directed  to  speak,  but  the  mi- 
nister only,  their  speaking  the  same  words  low,  as 
many  persons  inconsiderately  do,  removes  only  partof 
the  impropriety,  and  leaves  the  rest.  On  this  there- 
fore, and  the  like  occasions,  you  will  remember,  that 
your  business  is  only  to  hearken  and  assent  with 
silent  reverence:  of  which  reverence,  in  the  present 
case,  continuing  on  your  knees,  in  token  of  your 
humble  thankfulness  to  God,  is  undoubtedly  a  suitable 
expression. 
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After  the  above-mentioned  declaration,  immediately 
follows  an  admonition  to  pray  for  repentance  arid 
GorTs  holy  Spirit ;  which  may  seem  perhaps  needless 
and  unaccountable ;  considering,  that  we  have  just 
been  professing  to  exercise  repentance,  and  have  been 
assured  of  God's  forgiveness  upon  it,  of  which  the 
gift  of  his  Spirit  is  a  consequence.  But  if  it  be  con- 
sidered also,  that  we  are  to  repent,  not  only  before, 
but  after  pardon ;  and  even  the  more  deeply  for  the 
mercy  and  love  shewn  in  our  pardon,  else  it  would  be 
justly  revoked :  and  that  the  continuance  of  God's 
Spirit  with  us  depends  on  the  continuance  of  our 
supplications  for  his  presence,  which  will  also  pro- 
cure us  greater  degrees  of  it ;  there  will  be  found  no 
weight  in  this  objection. 

•  At  the  end  of  the  absolution,  and  of  every  prayer, 
the  people  are  directed  to  say,  Amen :  which  means, 
it  is  true ;  we  do  sincerely  desire,  or  sincerely  affirm, 
what  hath  been  said.  This  was  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  Church  :  it  was  also  that  of  the  Christian  in 
the  Apostle's  days.  How  shall  he,  that  occupieth  the 
roam  of  the  unlearned,  say  Amen,  at  thy  giving  qf 
thanks,  seeing  he  under standeth  not,  what  them  say  est  *  ? 
And  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers  shew,  that 
it  used  to  be  pronounced  audibly  and  fervently :  each 
expressing  his  own  faith  or  desire,  and  animating  that 
of  his  fellow-worshippers.  We  should  therefore  by 
bo  means  neglect  to  give  this  proof,  amongst  others, 
that  we  not  only  hear  the  service  with  attention, 
bat  join  in  it  with  earnestness. 

After  the  confession  and  absolution,  comes  the 
Lord's  Prayer :  it  being  a  very  proper  time  to  address 
God  in  that  form,  which  our  Saviour  taught  his  Dis- 
ciples, when  we  have  approved  ourselves  his  real 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 
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disciples,  by  repentance  of  sins,  and  faith  in  the 
Gospel-offers  of  mercy.  And  as  he  directs,  When  ye 
pray,  say,  our  Father,  $*c.  our  liturgy  accordingly 
directs,  that  every  one  should  say  it.  For  so  they 
did  in  tlic  primitive  Church:  iu  which  it  was  called, 
the  daily,  the  appointed,  the  public,  the  common 
prayer  of  Christians.  Further:  as  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer delivered  it  twice,  and  we  see  it  in  St.  Mat- 
thew with  the  doxology,  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  &c. 
and  in  St.  Luke,  without  it ;  we  sometimes  use  it 
one  way,  sometimes  the  other. 

And  uow  having  presumed,  in  these  solemn  words, 
to  claim  God  for  our  Father  through  Christ ;  for 
though  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  prayer,  it  is 
to  be  understood  by  us  in  every  article  of  it ;  we  now 
proceed  to  vent  the  joy  and  thankfulness,  belonging 
to  such  a  privilege  :  which,  I  observed  to  you  before, 
is  the  second  part  of  our  public  service,  as  it  was  ia 
the  ancient  Church;  where,  St.  Basil  informs  us*, 
the  people,  after  confession,  rose  from  prayer  and 
went  on  to  psalmody.  Cut  to  make  the  transition 
more  natural  and  beneficial,  we  first  beg,  that  God 
would  permit  and  assist  us,  unworthy  as  we  are,  to 
pay  him  this  homage.  O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips; 
and  our  mouth  shall  shew  forth  tliy  praixe :  which 
are  the  words  of  David,  in  his  chief  penitential  psalm, 
the  fifty-first.  Guilt  had  shut  up  his  mouth  from  the 
utterance  of  cheerful  sounds,  till  humiliation  and  as- 
surance of  pardon  gave  him  that  liberty  of  speech 
again,  which,  in  his  expressions,  we  pray  it  may  give 
us.  And  some  of  the  earliest  liturgies  used  the  same 
verse  for  the  same  purpose :  as  they  did  likewise 
that,  which  follows  here,  and  which  is  found  in  two 
different  psalmsf,  0  God,  make  speed  to  save  us: 

"  Ep.  Ixiii.  f  ps.  xl.  13.  Ixx.  I. 
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O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  us :  it  being  seasonable 
at  all  times  to  request,  that  as  our  danger  is  conti- 
nual, be  would  be  continually  at  hand,  to  save  us 
from  sin,  and  help  us  in  our  duty ;  especially  when 
we  are  just  advancing  to  so  sublime  a  duty,  and  one 
which  requires  such  purity  of  heart.  For  praise  is 
not  seemly  in  the  mouth  of  a  sinner  *,  but  it  hecometh 
well  the  just  to  be  tJumkful^. 

The  way  then  being  thus  prepared,  and  having 
qualified  ourselves  with  holy  David  to  say,  My  heart 
is  ready,  my  heart  is  ready ,  I  will  sing  and  give 
praise  J,  we  rise  up  from  our  knees,  and  stand  upon 
our  feet.  For  so  we  read,  that  when  the  Priests  and 
Levites  praised  the  Lord,  all  Israel  stood\.  And 
we  begin  this  good  work  with  that  summary  of  all  our 
praises,  to  which  we  shall  often  return  in  the  course 
of  them,  and  in  which  we  shall  conclude  them :  Glory 
he  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  to  tlw  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost :  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  time  by 
angels,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shotted  for  joy  || ;  as  it  hath  been 
ever  since,  by  religious  persons  in  succeeding  ages, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  light ;  as  it  is  now, 
by  all  the  saints  in  earth  and  heaven,  and  ever  shall 
be,  not  only  throughout  the  present  scene  of  things, 
by  new  Christians  rising  up  in  the  place  of  those  who 
die  or  fall  away,  (whatever  men  or  devils  may  do  to 
prevent  it,)  but  after  the  final  consummation,  when 
all  are  united  into  one  general  assembly :  whose  tri- 
umphant acclamations  to  our  Creator,  our  Redeemer, 
our  Sanctifier,  shall  resound  world  without  end,  du- 
ration without  period,  in  that  blessed  state,  which 
shall  last  to  eternity. 

#  Ecclus.  xv.  9.  f  Ps.  xxxiii.  1.  J  Ps.  cviii.  1. 

$  2  Chron.  vii.  6.  ||  Job  xxxviii.  7. 
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And  now  having  proposed  the  unspeakahly  great 
subject,  that  we  are  to  celebrate,  we  invite  each  other 
to  enter  upon  it  more  particularly :  the  minister  say- 
ing, Praise  ye  the  Lord;  which  is  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  Alleluiah,  so  often  repeated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  the  New,  in  the  liturgies  of  the  universal 
Church ;  and  the  people  answering,  with  joyful  ap- 
probation, The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

Some  indeed  of  our  dissenting  brethren  have 
thought,  and  so  have  some  Papists*,  that  dividing 
this,  and  other  parts  of  the  service,  as  we  do,  between 
the  priest  and  the  congregation ;  and  allowing  the 
latter  to  make  responses ;  (which  means  answers)  is 
permitting,  not  only  laymen,  but  even  women,  against 
an  express  prohibition  of  Scripture,  to  encroach  on 
the  ministerial  office,  makes  a  disagreeable  confused 
uoise,  and  hinders  many  from  understanding  what  is 
said.  But  surely  the  office  of  the  minister  is  suf- 
ficiently distinguished,  as  he  presides  and  leads, 
throughout  the  service.  And  why  should  not  the 
people  be  suffered  to  follow  him ;  and  bear  some  part 
with  their  voices  in  praying,  as  well  as  the  main  part 
in  singing  ?  Not  to  say,  that  the  principal  article,  in 
which  they  do  bear  a  part,  is  the  Psalms  for  the  day, 
*yhich  were  designed  to  be  sung,  where  it  could  be 
done  conveniently,  as  I  wish  it  could  every  where. 
No  Scripture  forbids  the  congregation  to  bear  a  part : 
that  which  forbids  women  to  speak  in  the  churchf, 
means  only  to  forbid  their  giving  instruction,  or 
entering  into  questions  or  disputations  there.  And 
St.  Paul  commands  us  to  speak  to  one  another  m 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  $ongs%.  Accordingly 
the  primitive  Christians  arc  known  to  have  used  this 

*  See  Bingham,  I.  xiv.  c.  i.  §. 13.  f  •  Cor.  xiv.  35. 

%  Eph.v.  19. 
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alternate  manner  in  their  public  prayers  and  praises. 
And  though,  when  the  psalms  and  hymns  are  spoken 
thus,  and  not  sung,  there  is  nothing  harmonious  in 
the  sound,  yet  St.  John  describes  the  worship  of  the 
blessed  above  by  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  of  a 
great  thunder* :  which  is -no  unfit  comparison  for  the 
united  answers  of  a  large  congregation.  As  to  the 
part  of  the  objection,  this  method  in  reality  creates 
no  confusion  or  difficulty  at  all.  A  very  little  practice 
will  render  it  easy  to  any  one  that  can  read :  even 
they  who  cannot  read,  may  join  in  it,  by  attending 
to  those  near  them,  or  to  the  clerk :  it  makes  a  grate- 
ful variety,  keeps  attention  awake,  and  enlivens 
devotion.  In  this  manner  then  we  glorify  God :  be- 
ginning always  with  the  95th  Psalm,  as  the  whole 
Christian  Church  did  in  early  ages,  and  as  the  nature 
of  the  Psalm  recommends  to  us :  it  being  a  distinct 
invitation  to  the  several  duties  of  praise,  prayer, 
and  hearing,  with  an  awful  warning  of  the  danger 
of  neglecting  God,  drawn  from  his  judgments  on 
the  disobedient  Jews,  unto  whom  these  things  hap* 
pened  for  ensamples,  and  they  are  written  for  our 
admonition^. 

When  we  call  him,  in  this  Psalm,  the  strength  of 
our  salvation;  we  mean,  that  by  his  power  alone 
we  can  be  saved  from  the  present  and  future  evils. 
When  we  -call  him  a  great  King  above  all  Gods ; 
we  mean,  above  all  that  have  ever  had  that  name 
ascribed  to  them:  the  princes  of  the  nations,  the 
false  deities  of  the  heathen,  Satan  the  God  of  this 
world%,  and  the  holy  angels  in  Heaven.  When  we 
say,  that  in  his  hands  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also ;  we  mean, 
that  his  presence  and  his  influence  extend  to  the 

*  Rev.  xiv.  2.  f  1  Cor.  x.  1 1.  J  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
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remotest  and  moot  inaccessible  places ;  smd  there  it 
*ooe,  where  he  cannot  deliver  oar  punish.  When 
we  call  ourselves  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the 
sheep  of  hi*  hand;  we  own  our  Maker  to  be  likewise 
our  preserver*  supporter  and  director  ;  wha  feed*  chit 
souls  by  bis,  word  and  his  grace*  as  weH  as  our  bodies 
with  daily  bread,  and  guides  us  mercifully  through 
tibia  world  to  a  better.  To-day  iff**  «^  hear  hi* 
wrice^  harden  mi.  your  hearts,  is  aa  affecting  and 
alarming  exhortation,  that  if  we  design  ever  to  bo* 
qoxott  bis  servants  in  earnest*  we  should  hearken  im- 
mediately to  his  continual  calls**  else*  through  *  h»» 
bit  el  disobedience,  ouar  minds  may/  grow  callous, 
and  past  feeling*.  The  words,  when  your  father* 
tempted  me,  which  are  put  into,  the  mouth  of  God 
himself*  the  Jews,  (for  whom  first  this  Psalm  was 
composed,)  were  to.  understand  literally,  of  their 
fathers  according  to  the  flesh..  Bui  we  are  to  take 
them  of  those,  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  pro- 
fession of  religion :  and  whom  we  are  not  to  resemble 
in  tempting  mid  proving  God,  that  is,  doubting,  and 
putting  to  unreasonable  trials,  his  omnipotence,  his 
goodness  and  truth  :  lest,  as  the  unbelieving  Jews 
died  in  the  wilderness,  and  so  were  excluded  from  the 
temporal  rest,  which  otherwise  they  would  have  en- 
joyed in  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  also  be  excluded 
from  what  it  prefigured,  that  eternal  rest,  which  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  Godf  in  Heaven. 

At  the  end  of  this,  and  each  Psalm  that  we  repeat, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  we  add  the  same  doxo- 
l°gy>  that  we  used  at  first :  glory  being  due  to  God, 
for  every  thing  he  hath  taught,  and  every  thing  he 
hath  done,  both  in  former  times  and  present;  for 
every,  affliction,  as  well  as  every  enjoyment     And 

*  Eph.  iv.  ID.  +  Heb.  iv.  9. 
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therefore  we  do  well  to  observe  the  Apostle's  rule,  of 
giving  thanks  always,  for  all  thmgsx  unto  God  and 
the  Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *. 

Then  we  proceed  to  rehearse  the  Psalms,  in  proper 
portions,  according  to  the  days  of  the  month:  of 
which  it  will  be  needful  to  say  much  more,  than  there 
is  now  time  to  say,  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
only  remarking  in  general,  that  words  of  God's  own 
inspiring  are  surely  the  fittest  to  praise  him:  in 
which  being  so  noble  a  duty,  we  should  take  pecu- 
liar care  to  perform  it  in  the  most  unexceptionable, 
judicious,  and  affectionate  manner.  When  you  glo- 
rify the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  can ;  for 
even  yet  will  he  far  exceed:  and  when  you  exalt  him% 
put  forth  all  your  strength*  and  be  not  weary;  for  you 
can  never  go  far  enough^. 

*  Eph.  v«  20.  t  Ecclui.  xliii.  80. 
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to  the  blessed  Three  in  One  is  a  fit  conclusion  to 
every  Psalm. 

But  in  reading  them  it  must  be  carefully  observed, 
and  may  with  moderate  care  be  commonly  distin- 
guished, in  whose  person  the  several  sentences  are 
spoken.  In  some  psalms,  or  portion  of  psalms,  it  is 
God  or  Christ,  in  others,  wicked  men,  that  speak. 
These  we  must  repeat,  as  their  sayings ;  and  none  as 
our  own,  but  what  were  intended  for  us.  Even  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  if  we  are  to  adopt  them,  may 
frequently  seem  so  inapplicable  to  the  outward  con- 
dition, or  inward  frame,  of  many  in  every  congrega- 
tion, that,  if  they  attend  to  them,  they  cannot  say 
them  with  truth.  But  most  of  them  all  good  people 
may  say,  even  of  themselves  singly,  with  much  truth: 
For  they  have  constantly  enemies,  temporal  or  spiri- 
tual, afflictions  more  or  less  heavy,  valuable  mercies, 
and  at  times  warm  feelings  of  pious  dispositions : 
which,  if  not  present,  may  be  so  recalled,  and  made 
their  own  again,  as  to  be  very  sincerely  expressed  to 
God.  And  what  they  cannot  say  in  their  own  name 
separately,  they  may  truly  say  in  the  name  of  Christ's 
Church,  of  which  they  are  members :  and  they  ought, 
and  surely  do,  bear  some  share  of  the  mercies  and 
sufferings,  the  fears  and  desires  of  every  part  of  it, 
in  every  state.  And  as  David,  in  some  of  the  Psalms, 
takes  on  him  the  person  of  Christ ;  in  others  he  seems 
to  take  that  of  his  Disciples :  and  to  speak,  not  in 
any  one  particular  character,  but  as  representing  the 
whole  body  of  believers.  Or  if  there  be  any  pas- 
sages, which  neither  of  these  methods  will  suit ; 
still  we  may  rehearse  them,  as  expressing  the  case 
of  some  eminent  worthy  of  old  times,  and  be  affected 
by  it  accordingly :  for  we  often  are  strongly  affected. 
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by  the  dMunstttneai,  *fefl  described,  ri&t  twiy  tf  tf* 

tant,  but  of  imaginary  persons.  We  n&jr  cdmiftitf, 
as  we  go  oft,  the  likeness>  or  the  difference,  between 
his  situation,  his  temped  attd  out  oWn :  and  raisfe 
from  it  many  reflections  of  sympathy  attd  caution,  of 
humiliation,  fendottfttgement,  and  thankfulriess.  Thus, 
at  leisti  *e  may  bring  evety  thing  we  say,  hbme  to 
fyutSfelVefc :  and  by  so  doing  furnish  our  inindfe  With  a 
Most  valuable  fctwe  of  devout  thoughts  and  lafr. 
gu&ge>  perhaps  fbr  many  future  occasion  6f  out  o#6 
ttt  others.  For  the  book  of  Psalms  is  sti  iite*hatfr& 
We  a  tifeftsulre  of  every  branch  Gf  piety,  that  a  itioft 

constant  use  of  it,  than  bf  any  other  in  the  wbftfe 

Bible*  hath,  with  very  just  reason,  bteeh  appoittt&l 
in  public  ferteB  of  prayer,  attd  *ecortitaend£d  in  £ft 

vate  ones. 

tt  m&y  be  objected,  that  in  sevetal  Of  them  Datid 
titters  inost  bitter  imprecations  against  his  enemies ; 
in  which*  to  say  nothing  harsher,  we  cannot  follow 
him :  for  the  rule  of  the  New  Testament  is,  Bless 
and  curse  not  *.  But  indeed  most,  if  not  all,  the 
places,  which  appear  wishes  of  evil,  may,  according 
to  the  confessed  import  of  the  original,  be  tifrder- 
&tOod  only  as  predictions  of  it.  Or,  supposing  theih 
wishes,  David  might  be  directed  by  infinite  wisdom 
to  pronounce  them,  even  against  the  opposers  of  his 
reigning  over  Israel ;  who  opposed,  at  the  same  time, 
the  known  decree  of  Providence.  Repeating  them 
in  this  view,  solely  as  his,  must  be  innocent :  and 
strongly  suggest  an  important  admonition,  not  to 
fight  against  God-f.  But  perhaps  in  some  of  these, 
as  well  as  other  passages,  he  speaks  in  the  person  of 
the  whole  Church  of  God,  against  all  its  irreCoricile- 
able  adversaries,  whoever  they  be.   Such  was  Judas : 

*   Rom.  xii.  14,  -f  Acts  xxiii.  9. 
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to  whom  therefore  the  two  most  dreadful  of  these 
Psalms  are  applied,  Acts  L  20.  And,  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  to  the  whole  of  God's  creation,  we  may 
and  must  desire  the  overthrow  of  them,  who  obsti- 
nately hate  him  and  his  laws.  For  though  we  ought 
much  more  to  desire  the  repentance,  than  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  as  he  himself  doth  :  yet  if  they  will  not 
repent,  we  ought  to  think  and  speak  with  approba- 
tion and  satisfaction,  (yet  mixed  with  an  awful  con- 
cern,) of  their  punishments  here,  and  sentence  here- 
after :  which  last  St.  Paul  represents  good  persons, 
as  joining  to  pronounce :  Do  ye  not  know  that  the 
Saints  shall  judge  the  world  *  ? 

It  may  be  objected  further,  that  however  this  be, 
the  Psalms  are  unfit  for  our  use  on  another  account: 
they  are  full  of  Jewish  notions  and  phrases.  But 
they  were  composed  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  a  view  to  Christian  times :  our  Saviour  appeals 
particularly  to  those  things,  which  are  written  in  the 
Psalms  concerning  him  f,  and  they  are  many.  Nor 
is  the  difficulty  great,  in  applying  the  peculiarities  of 
one  dispensation  to  what  answers  them  in  the  other: 
of  understanding  by  the  law,  the  doctrine  of  him, 
who  came  to  fulfil  it ;  by  Jerusalem  and  Zion,  the 
Christian  Church ;  by  the  several  sacrifices,  that  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  or  of  our  own  prayers  and  praises 
offered  up  in  his  name ;  by  the  altar,  the  holy  table ; 
by  temporal  enemies  and  deliverances,  spiritual  ones ; 
and  so  of  the  rest :  thanking  God,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  have  light  afforded  us,  to  see  so  much  deeper 
into  this  and  every  Book  of  the  Old  Testament,  than 
they  who  wrote  it. 

Still  there  may  be  more  passages  than  a  few  in  the 
Psalms,  which  many  understand  not.    However,  even 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  %.  +  Luke  xxiv.  44. 
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these  they  may  allowably  read  over,  as  undoubtedly 
they  often  do  other  things,  in  order  and  hope  to  un- 
derstand them :  and  by  reading  with  attention,  they 
will  come  gradually  to  understand  more  and  more  of 
them.  But  if  they  would  make  this  much  easier  to 
themselves,  by  reading  carefully  in  private  some 
paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  if  they  are  able  to  procure 
one,  along  with  them  :  such  as  the  larger  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, or  rather  of  Bishop  Patrick,  or  the  smaller  of 
Dr.  Nicols  or  Mr.  Johnson.  The  particular  passages, 
which  one  or  other  may  find  obscure  to  him,  are  too 
many  to  be  explained  from  hence.  But  the  darkest 
and  least  edifying  in  appearance  will,  by  the  use  of 
any  of  these  authors,  be  perceived,  either  to  have 
some  one  determined  sense  of  importance,  or  at  least 
to  be  capable  of  several  such. 

And  indeed  all  considerate  Christians  will  acknow- 
ledge the  excellence  of  the  Psalter  in  a  good  transla- 
tion. But  some  object  against  that,  which  we  have 
in  our  Prayer-Books,  as  made  in  times  of  less  learn- 
ing and  exactness,  than  the  other  in  our  Bibles: 
which,  being  more  correct,  they  conceive  ought  to 
be  used  instead  of  it.  But  indeed,  as  the  latter  is,  in 
some  places,  juster  than  the  former;  so  is  the  former 
in  some  juster  than  that.  And  it  hath  one  general 
ground  of  preference ;  that  not  rendering  the  words 
of  the  Hebrew  so  strictly,  it  gives  the  sense  of 
them  more  intelligibly :  notwithstanding  that  a  few 
expressions,  and  but  very  few,  are  become  in  the 
space  of  200  years,  which  have  passed  since  it  was 
made,  less  clear  or  proper,  than  they  were  at  first 
Indeed  this  old  version  hath  here  and  there  additions 
to  what  we  now  find  in  the  original.  But  the  only 
considerable  one  is  taken  from,  if  not  warranted  by, 
the  New  Testament :  they  are  all  harmless :  they  are 
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most  of  them  founded  on  authorities  not  contempti- 
ble, particularly  on  that  of  the  very  ancient  Latin 
interpreter,  departing  from  which  without  necessity, 
would  have  given  occasion  of  cavil  to  the  Romanists, 
And  as  this  translation  in  our  Prayer-Books  was 
made  by  martyrs  and  confessors  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  so  it  was  with  reason  highly  esteemed  by 
the  people  ;  and  soon  grew,  by  often  repeating  it,  so 
familiar  to  them,  that  changing  it  for  another,  though 
somewhat  better  on  the  whole,  would  have  been  dis- 
agreeable to  them.  Therefore  the  sense  of  both 
being  sufficiently  the  same,  (as  any  one,  by  com- 
paring them,  will  be  convinced;)  the  words,  to 
which  the  congregation  were  accustomed,  have  been 
retained  to  this  day. 

It  hath  been  objected  farther,  that,  granting  the 
use  of  this  translation  to  be  justifiable,  yet  the  man- 
ner, in  which  we  use  it,  is  not.  For  we  read  it  on, 
just  as  the  Psalms  lie :  and  thus  we  blend  together 
those  of  joyful  and  those  of  sorrowful  import,  without 
distinction  and  without  method ;  yet  we  cannot  be 
supposed  to  vary  our  affections  so  quick,  as  this  re- 
quires. But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  on  the 
principal  stated  fasts  and  festivals,  and  on  all  occa- 
sional ones,  Psalms  proper  to  them  are  appointed  out 
of  the  common  course.  On  days  indeed,  which  have 
nothing  so  particular  in  them,  we  follow  the  order  in 
which  they  are  set  down.  For  we  could  not  vary  it, 
without  omitting  some  of  them,  which  none  of  them 
deserve ;  or  disposing  them  in  a  way  intirely  new. 
Now  what  that  should  be,  would  be  very  hard  to 
settle :  and  whatever  was  done,  at  least  as  many  faults 
would  be  found  then,  as  now.  The  present  arrange- 
ment is  certainly  older  than  our  Saviour's  days :  the 
public  offices  of  the  whole  Christain  Churches  have 

vol.  hi.  e  e 
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followed  it  from  the  very  first  account  of  them,  that 
we  have :  and  why  should  we  make  alterations,  omy 
to  raise  perplexities  ?  The  Psalms  are  indeed  mis- 
cellaneous. But  so  are  many  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  vastly  more  so.  Yet  no 
one  objects  against  reading  those,  as  they  He.  In 
truth,  scarce  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  author 
whatever,  can  be  read,  but  what  calls  for  variety  of 
dispositions  and  affections  to  be  exercised,  within  a 
very  small  compass.  Even  in  a  short  prayer  is  there 
not  great  variety,  if  it  be  well  considered?  In  poetry 
and  music,  these  transitions  are  often  extremely 
abrupt  and  sudden,  from  one  thing  to  its  contrary  in 
the  highest  degree.  Yet  the  mind  goes  along  with 
them  very  easily.  Much  more  then  may  it  do  so 
when  prepared,  as  in  the  present  case,  by  a  previous 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  come  next,  and  long  practice 
in  the  change.  And  if  repeating  the  Psalms  in  course 
be  right;  we  have  certainly  fixed  a  right  period  of 
this  course,  that  of  a  month  :  whereas  the  Church  of 
Rome  goes  through  them  in  a  week,  which  is  making 
one  part  of  the  service  too  long ;  and  the  Greek 
Church  in  twenty  days,  whicli  is  making  it  hard  to 
find.  On  the  whole  then,  let  us  but  be  careful,  that 
our  behaviour  be  as  good  in  this  branch  of  worship, 
as  the  regulation  concerning  it  is  :  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  unhappy  disadvantage  of  barely  saying,  what 
ought  to  be  enlivened  by  the  power  of  harmony  ;  we 
may  still,  through  God's  grace,  be  warmed  and  filled 
with  his  Spirit,  while  we  speak  to  one  another  ami 
ourselves,  as  the  Apostle  directs,  in  psalms  and  hymn* 
and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody,  if  not 
with  our  voices  yet  in  our  hearts,  to  the  Lord  ". 
After  the  Psalms,  it  hath  long  been  customary  for 
•  Eph.  v.  ID.    Col.  in.  li>. 
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the  organ,  where  one  is  used,  to  play  for  a  short  time. 
And  as  instruments  of  music  in  divine  service  are 
certainly  lawful  (else  they  had  not  been  appointed  in 
the  Jewish,  or  permitted  in  the  ancient  Christian 
Church  *,  or  described  in  the  Revelation  as  accom- 
panying the  praises  of  the  blessed  above ;)  so  a  little 
pause  for  the  use  of  this  instrument,  will  not  only 
give  some  respite  and  refreshment  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  to  the  minister ;  but  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  either  to  reflect  on  what  is  past  of  the 
service,  or  prepare  our  minds  for  what  is  to  come* 
And  therefore  it  should  not  be  filled  up  either  by  the 
performer  with  the  lighter  airs  of  music,  instead  of 
solemn  strains,  and  such  as  may  excite  proper  dispo- 
sitions, or  by  any  of  the  congregation  with  needless 
-discourse,  or  such  private  thoughts  and  imaginations, 
-as  blot  out  good  impressions  already  made,  and  in- 
dispose us  for  receiving  the  like  afterwards. 

In  the  next  place  follows  a  lesson,  taken  out  of  the 
Old  Testament :  and  with  this  begins  the  third  part 
•of  the  office.  That  they,  who  are  blessed  with  a 
Revelation  from  God,  should  read  and  hear  it.  with 
/reverence,  when  they  assemble  to  worship  him,  is  a 
plain  dictate  of  reason  and  religion.  Accordingly 
the  Jews  read  Moses  and  the  Prophets  in  their  syna- 
gogues of  old  time,  as  the  Book  of  Acts  informs  us  f. 
And  so  indeed  do  writers  of  their  own,  in  the  same 
age  with  it  % :  who  boast  of  the  practice,  as  a  most 
useful  and  honourable  distiction,  peculiar  to  their 
nation,  that  the  laws  of  life  were  thus  published  to 

*  tu\fjL$<;  tcrnr  n  ha  Tat/  opyxfov  r*v  fiovmxov  fxt>.uinx.  Greg.  Nyss. 
Tract.  2.  in  Psalmos  C.  iii.  §•  1.  O  >J/«X/*o$  Aoyo*  i<7T*  jaovcho*,  ot*» 
tVfuQpMi  Kara  tov;  of/uoMKovf  Xoyov?  vfof  to  opyaror  xpoviTai.     Basil  in 

P*.  29.  Suic.  in  voc. 

t  Actsxiii.  27.  xv.  21.  J  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  1.  2.  §.  18- 
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all  the  people.  The  primitive  Christians,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  apologists  fox  them,  Justin  Martyr>  tells 
us,  read  at  their  meeting,  both  the  Jewish  Prophets, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  in  proper  portions. 
And  when  the  Church  of  Rome  had  broken  them  into 
small  fragments,  interrupted  with  other  things ;  and 
bad  continued  to  read  even  these  in  Latin,  after  it 
was  no  longer  understood :  our  Church  rectified  both 
errors ;  and  hath  taken  care,  that  the  Old  Testament 
should  be  gone  through  once  a  year,  and  the  New 
-thrice.  Only  we  omit  some  parts  of  the  former; 
which  are  repetitions  of  what  is  related  in  other  parts, 
or  bare  lists  of  genealogies  and  families,  or  too  mys- 
tical and  abstruse  to  be  edifying  in  public;  on  which 
last  account  we  omit  also  the  Book  of  Revelation,  ex- 
cepting two  or  three  chapters :  matters  of  such  diffi- 
culty being  wisely  thought  fitter  for  the  private  me- 
ditation and  study  of  those,  who  are  qualified  to 
engage  in  them. 

The  order,  in  which  the  Books  of  both  Testaments 
are  read,  is  that>  in  which  they  stand.  Only  in  the 
Old,  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  containing  the  fullest  pre- 
dictions of  Christ's  coming  and  kingdom,  is  placed  at 
the  approach  of  his  nativity :  and  in  the  New,  the. 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  the  lessons  for  the  morning, 
and  the  Epistles  for  the  afternoon.  In  this  manner 
we  make  provision  for  every  day  in  the  year :  and 
hence  one  great  recommendation  of  daily  attendance 
on  public  prayers,  (where  there  are  opportunities  for 
it,)  is,  that  by  means  of  it  we  shall  proceed  regularly 
through  the  sacred  writings,  and  preserve  the  due 
connection  of  the  several  discoveries,  made  in  them 
to  man.  But  for  the  first  lessons  on  Sundays,  those 
chapters  of  the  Old  Testament  are  selected,  which 
appeared  to  be  most  useful.     The  second  lessons 
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being  from  the  New,  there  was  no  necessity,  and  little 
room,  for  choice.  And  to  holidays  such  portions  of 
both  are  adapted,  as  best  agree  with  the  occasion. 

But  here  we  are  accused  of  setting  mere  human 
compositions  on  a  level  with  the  word  of  God,  by 
taking  part  of  our  lessons  out  of  the  Apocrypha : 
which  also  we  are  charged  with  frequently  binding 
up  in  the  same  volume  with  our  Bibles.  But  so  we 
sometimes  do  our  Prayer-Books  likewise:  yet  we 
never  dreamed  of  equalling  either  to  Scripture.  The 
articles  of  our  Church  expressly  distinguish  the 
Apocrypha  from  it :  the  people  of  our  Church  know 
the  distinction.  And  that  it  may  not  fail  to  be 
known,  they  are  marked  at  the  top  of  every  page 
.with  the  name,  Apocrypha ;  which  means,  hidden ; 
and,  on  whatever  account  it  was  given  to  these 
Books,  belongs  to  them  on  this  ;  that  they  are  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  way,  and  not  produced  as  proof, 
when  any  point  of  doctrine  or  duty  is  in  question ; 
whereas  the  canonical  Books  are  the  canon  or  rule  of 
faith  and  manners.  The  former  therefore  we  read  in 
the  congregation,  riot  as  divine,  but  venerable  for 
their  antiquity,  and  the  spirit  of  religion  that 
breathes  in  them.  Still  some  parts  we  pass  over,  as 
less  useful:  some,  for  the  errors  or  improprieties, 
which  they  contain :  and  some  others,  we  own,  require 
candid  interpretations.  But  there  seems  to  be  ground 
for  one  such  interpretation,  which  will  remove  a 
good  many  objections  at  once  :  that  some  relations 
.of  things,  which  perhaps  are  not  literally  and  histori- 
cally true,  possibly  were  never  intended  to  be 
thought  so ;  but  written,  like  many  other  justly  ad- 
mired pieces,  for  admonitory  fables  or  parables.  That 
the  doctrine  of  them  in  the  main  is  excellent,  and  the 
narrations  instructive,  every  one  must  own.    They 
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were  quoted  with  respect  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity :  they  were  read  in  public  from  very  early 
ages:  it  would  have  given  great  and  needless  offence 
at  the  reformation  to  have  left  them  out  intirely: 
and  they  are  never  appointed  for  the  Lord's  day:  by 
which  means,  it  may  be,  there  are  many  persons  in 
every  parish,  who  scarce  ever  heard  an  Apocryphal 
lessons  in  their  lives.  At  least  the  second  lessons  are 
always  canonical  Scripture :  of  which  a  great  deal 
more  is  read,  besides  the  Psalms,  (even  in  those 
Churches  of  ours,  which  have  not  week-day  prayers,) 
than  in  any  one  congregation  of  the  dissenters.  And 
therefore  they  have  no  right  to  reproach  us  on  the 
present  head. 

But  supposing  we  should,  any  of  us,  apprehend, 
that  this,  or  any  thing  else,  in  the  service,  mentioned 
or  to  be  mentioned,  might  have  been  better  ordered : 
yet  we  should  always  think  of  the  judgment  of  others 
with  proper  deference,  and  of  our  own  with  modesty. 
And  so  long  as  nothing  is  required  of  us,  contrary  to 
our  duty,  we  should  remember,  that  our  concern  is 
much  more  to  improve  by  every  thing,  than  to  ob- 
ject against  every  thing :  by  which  last,  unless  done 
very  discreetly,  we  may  hinder,  more  than  a  little, 
our  own  edification,  and  that  of  others. 

Let  us  therefore  attend  seriously  to  the  lessons 
read :  but  with  distinguished  reverence  to  those  of 
Scripture.  We  are  admonished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  office,  that  one  great  end,  for  which  we  assemble 
and  meet  toget/ier,  is  to  hear  God's  most  holy  word. 
We  pray  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  that  the  words,  which 
'we  have  heard  with  our  outward  ears,  may  be  ii.teardltf 
grafted  in  our  hearts.  Both  these  places  mean,  not 
the  Sermon  principally,  but  the  Lessons,  the  Psalms, 
the  Commandments,  the  Epistles,orthe  Gospels.  The 
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discourses  indeed,  which  we  deliver  to  you  from 
hence,  we  trust,  are  agreeable  to  God's  word  :  and, 
we  desire  you  to  judge  of  them  by  it.  But  Heaven 
forbid,  that  you  should  equal  or  prefer  them  to  it : 
as  you  certainly  appear  to  do,  if  you  hearken  to  our 
sayings,  and  not  to  his.  Think,  I  entreat  you,  then, 
whether  you  are  not  faulty  in  this  respect :  whether 
you  do  not  often  let  your  thoughts  wander,  without 
endeavouring  to  prevent  it;  whether  you  do  not 
sometimes  forget  yourselves,  and  enter  into  talk  with 
one  another ;  while  God's  most  holy  word  is  reading 
to  you.  It  is  true,  you  can  read  it  at  home.  But 
whether  you  do  or  not,  he  and  your  own  consciences 
best  know.  Or  if  you  do :  so  you  can  sermons  too. 
And  this  would  be  an  excuse  equally,  for  not  attend- 
ing, or  not  regarding  either  of  them.  But  still  this 
is  the  place  in  which  your  Lord  and  Master  hath 
commanded  you  to  hear  both :  and  hath  promised  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  you*,  and  bless  his  ordinances  to 
you,  if  you  use  them  as  you  ought.  And  what  then 
is  your  duty  in  such  a  case  ? 

There  are  many  things  in  the  lessons  perhaps,  that 
you  do  not  understand ;  many  which,  though  you  do 
understand  them,  yield  you  very  little  instruction  or 
benefit.  But  attend  to  them  diligently,  weigh  them 
deliberately,  think  how  you  may  profit  by  them,  con- 
sult proper  persons,  or  books  if  you  can,  about  them : 
and,  by  quick  degrees,  you  will  both  apprehend  your 
Bible  better,  and  esteem  it  more ;  and  reap  such  good 
from  it  as  probably  you  never  imagined.  At  least 
you  will  have  done  your  utmost:  and  God  will  accept 
4nd  reward  you.  I  have  given  you  directions  at 
large,  for  the  profitable  reading  of  Scripture,  which 
may  be  applied,  in  a  great  measure,  to  hearing  it, 

*  Mauh.  xviii.  20. 
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And  must  not  now  be  repeated.  But  the  principal 
direction  is,  Receive  the  seed  of  the  word  hita  as 
honest  and  good  heart :  and  you  will  certainly  bring 
forth  fruit  with  patience,  unto  everlasting  life-.  Say 
within  yourselves  at  the  beginning,  with  Samuel, 
Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heard/if.  Say  of  the 
more  difficult  parts,  with  David,  Open  mine  eyes,  that 
I  may  see  the  wondrous  things  of  thy  Uiw\.  Say  of 
those,  that  try  your  faith  with  the  poor  man  in  the 
Gospel,  Lord,  I  believe:  help  thou  mine  unbeliefs 
Say  of  those,  that  direct  your  practice,  with  the 
people  of  Israel,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  tte 
trill  do\\.  And  be  assured  of  becoming,  though  not 
skilful  in  curious,  which  St.  Paul  stiles,  foolish  and 
unlearned,  questions*^  and  doubtful  disputations** ; 
yet,  what  is  infinitely  better,  humble  and  pious,  and 
wise  unto  sakatio/i'f'f. 

'  To  each  lesson  succeeds  a  Hymn  or  Psalm :  con- 
formably to  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  1400 
years  ago,  that  the  public  reading  of  God's  Word 
should  be  mixed  with  repeating  his  praises :  a  most 
rational  combination,  as  well  as  refreshing  change. 

The  Hymn,  called  Te  Deum,  derives  that  name 
from  the  first  words  of  it  in  the  Latin :  in  which  lan- 
guage it  was  composed,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century :  and  hath  been  used  by  the  whole 
Western  Church,  at  least  1200  years:  in  that  of 
Rome,  only  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  and  not  all 
those,  but  in  ours  every  day,  as  the  singular  excel- 
lence of  it  well  deserves.  It  begins  with  equal 
majesty  and  simplicity  :  We  praise  thee,  O  God,  tee 
acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord.     And  not  we  alone, 
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but  all  the  earth  doth  warship  thee,  the  Father  ever- 
lasting :  every  corner  of  it  having  retained  some  ap- 
prehensions of  a  supreme  Ruler ;  on  which  is  founded 
that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians.  Wham  therefore 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you*.  But 
unspeakably  worthier  honours,  than  those  of  poor 
mortals,  are  incessantly  paid  him  in  Heaven  by  the 
holy  angels:  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  thence 
here,  under  the  names  of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim ; 
the  former  denoting  probably  their  unwearied  dili- 
gence to  serve  him,  the  latter  their  ardent  love  to 
him :  whose  acclamations  therefore  we  humbly  pre- 
sume to  adopt,  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  that  lofty 
description  of  the  Prophet.  J  saw  the  Lord,  sitting 
upon  the  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  Seraphim:  and 
one  cried  unto  another  and  said,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is 
the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory  \.  Where  it  must  be  observed,  that  for  God 
of  Hosts  in  the  Prophet,  is  God  of  Sabaoth  in  the 
Hymn ;  the  latter  being  the  Hebrew  word  for  the 
former :  which  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  having  preserved,  as  compre- 
hending more  than  could  be  well  expressed  by  a  sin* 
gle  term  of  any  other  language ;  it  is  preserved  in 
the  English  also,  both  here,  and  in  two  places  of  the 
Epistles  J.  And  it  signifies  God  to  be  the  sovereign 
Lord,  of  the  innumerable  company  of  angels  % ;  of  the 
host  of  Heaven,  which  the  Heathen  worshipped,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  of  the  hosts  and  armies  of  all 
nations  on  earth;  particularly  the  Jewish  people, 
whom   he  led  forth   to  battle;    and  lastly  of  the 

*  Acts  xvii.  23.  f  Is-  vi-  1>  2,  3. 
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Christian  Church :  which  the  Old  Testament  loretott 
should  be  terrible,  at  an  army  with  banners*  ;  and  the 
New  describes,  as  furnished  with  weapons  ofwarfart>, 
mighty,  through  God,  to  the  casting  down  imagina- 
tions and  every  high  thing  that  exaltcth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  him,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christy.  This 
therefore  the  phrase,  Lord  God  of  Sabaotk,  means : 
not,  as  many  imagine,  (though  it  be  a  truth,  but  a 
very  inferior  one,)  that  God  is  peculiarly  Lord  of  the 
Sabbat  h\  day.  For  the  words  are  intirely  different 
in  the  original,  though  somewhat  alike  in  our  man- 
ner of  writing  them. 

Nor  are  the  praises  of  God  sung  in  Heaven  by  the 
angels  alone,  but  by  the  spirits  also  of  just  men  made 
perfect^;  particularly,  as  we  go  on  to  specify,  the 
Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Martyrs :  with  whom  the 
holy  Church  yet  militant  throughout  the  world  aspires 
to  join  in  celebrating  the  Father  of  an  infinite  ma- 
jesty ;  his  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son,  compared 
with  whom,  the  highest  of  all  created  beings  is  un- 
worthy of  that  name ;  alto  the  Holy  Gliost  the  com- 
forter of  every  pious  soul.  Then  returning  to  the 
Captain  of  our  Salvation  \,  we  thankfully  own,  that 
when  he  took  upon  him  to  deliver  man  from  sin  and  its 
punishment,  he  did  not  abhor,  and  disdain,  as  be- 
neath him,  the  condescension  of  exchanging  the 
glories  of  the  Godhead  for  the  Virgin's  womb  ;  and 
when  he  fiad  overcome  tlie  sharpness  of  death,  for  us, 
by  suffering  it  himself,  (which  alludes  to  the  words, 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  If  ?)  he  opened  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  to  aU  believers.     Not  that  we  mean  to  say, 

*  Cant.  vi.  4.  10.     +2  Cor.  x.  4,  5.     \  Mark  ii.  28.  Luke  vi.  5. 
$  Htb.  xii.  23.  ||  Hub.  ii.  10.  f  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 
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it  was  not  open  at  all  till  then;  whatever  some  ancient 
fathers  may  have  held* :  any  more,  than  that  life  and 
immortality  were  not  at  all  brought  to  light  before  the 
Gospel  f.  But  as  the  light,  which  men  had  ante- 
cedently to  our  Saviour's  coming,  was  augmented 
inexpressibly  by  it :  so  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
set  open  vastly  wider,  in  consequence  of  his  suffer- 
ings, to  receive  believers,  not  from  one  people  only, 
and  their  neighbours,  but  the  whole  globe*  To  him 
therefore,  our  Mediator  now,  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  who  shall  come  to  be  our  Judge,  we  address 
our  prayers,  that  as  we  magnify  him  day  by  day,  (and 
let  us  take  care  to  make  good  that  assertion,)  so  he 
would  keep  us  this  and  every  day  without  sin;  restrain 
us  from  offending  through  infirmity,  as  far  as  will  be 
really  for  our  inward  benefit,  but  especially  from  wil- 
ful and  presumptuous  transgression ;  and  that  his 
mercy  may  lighten,  that  is,  light  or  come,  upon  us,  as 
our  trust  is  in  him. 

Instead  of  the  Te  Deum,  another  Canticle,  or  song 
of  praise,  much  ancienter,  and  even  more  anciently 
inserted  into  the  offices  of  the  Church,  is  allowed  to 
be  substituted :  which  from  the  first  word  of  it  in  the 
Latin  bears  the  name  of  Benedicite ;  and  is  taken  from 
the  Apocryphal  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  it  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  those,  who  are  commonly 
called  the  three  children,  or  young  men,  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  %.  It  is 
now  very  seldom  used,  at  least  in  parochial  churches : 
but  however  contains  a  noble  acknowledgement  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  his  works  of  creation,  the  memorial 
of  which  was  the  original  design  of  the  Sabbath  day  ; 

#  Iraen.  Tert.  Athanas.  Hieron.  Aug.  Ambr.  Basil.  Greg.  Thaum. 
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and  might  be  justly  preferred  to  the  former,  whenever 
there  is  particular  occasion  to  return  thanks  for  the 
blessings  of  nature.  An  objection  indeed  hath  been 
started,  that  in  it  we  pray  to  the  angels  ami  spirits  of 
the  righteous  to  bless  the  Lord.  And  it  might  as  well 
have  been  objected,  tliat  we  pray  to  the  winds  and 
Jtre,  the  frosts  ami  snow,  to  bless  him.  Plainly  all 
this  is  no  more  than  a  figure  of  speech,  though  a  very 
sublime  one :  lending  as  it  were  a  tongue  even  to 
inanimate  creatures,  and  calling  both  on  those  which 
do  not,  and  those  which  cannot,  hear  us,  to  glorify 
our  common  Maker ;  just  as  is  done  in  the  14-Sth 
Psalm,  of  which  this  Canticle  is  an  evident  imitation. 
■  After  the  second  lesson,  is  appointed,  either  the 
prophecy  of  Zacharias  in  St.  Luke,  or  the  1 00th 
Psalm :  called  for  the  reason  which  1  mentioned  be- 
fore, Benedictus  and  Jubilate.  The  former  was 
uttered  on  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  is  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  of  which 
he  was  to  publish  the  speedy  approach.  It  copies 
very  nearly  the  stile  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  who  de- 
scribed spiritual  blessings  by  temporal  images.  Thus, 
meaning  to  praise  the  Fatlier  of  mercies  *  for  deliver- 
ing all  nations  from  the  dominion  of  the  wicked  one, 
it  blesses  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  saving  his 
people  from  their  enemies,  and  tlie  hand  of  those  that 
hate  them.  Now  this  kind  of  language  was  laid  aside 
after  our  Saviour's  ascension:  and  therefore  the 
prophecy  before  us  is  not  of  later  date,  hut  genuine. 
Yet  it  sufficiently  explains,  to  what  sort  of  salvation 
it  refers :  by  mentioning  the  remission  of  sins,  tfte 
giving  of  light  to  tltem  that  sat  in  darhness,  and 
guiding  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.  And  so  it 
may  teach  us  both  the  fitness  and  the  method,  of 

•  -Z  Cor.  i.  3. 
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assigning  to  the  Old  Testament  predictions  an  evan- 
gelic interpretation.  You  will  be  sure,  in  repeating 
it,  to  remember,  that  the  words,  And  thou,  child,  shalt 
be  called  the  Prop/iet  of  the  Highest,  belong  not  to 
our  Saviour,  but  the  Baptist.  And  you  will  easily 
apprehend,  that  if  in  the  dawning,  which  preceded 
the  sun  of  righteousness  *,  good  Zacharias  offered  up 
his  thanks  with  such  transport,  we,  to  whom  he 
shines  out  in  full  splendour,  ought  to  recite  it  with 
double  gratitude. 

The  100th  Psalm,  which,  being  somewhat  shorter, 
and  the  service  long,  we  use  the  more  frequently,  is 
peculiarly  proper  after  a  lesson  from  the  Gospel,  since 
it  peculiarly  relates  to  the  Gospel  times :  as  appears 
from  its  inviting  all  lands  to  be  joyful  in  the  Lord, 
declaring  them  equally  God's  people  and  the  sheep  of 
his  pasture,  and  calling  on  them  equally  to  go  into  Jus 
gates,  and  praise  him  for  Ms  mercy  and  truth.  And 
may  we  all  accordingly  so  praise  and  serve  him  in  Ms 
courts  here  below,  that  we  may  for  ever  dwell  in  Ms 
tabernacle  and  rest  on  his  holy  hill  f  above,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  &c. 

*  Mai.  iv.  2.  +  Psalm  xv.  1. 
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— /  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with 
the  understanding  also  :  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit, 
and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also. 

I  have  hitherto  explained  and  vindicated  the  daily 
service  of  our  Church,  as  far  as  the  Creed  :  which  is 
placed  between  the  third  part  of  it,  the  lessons ;  and 
the  fourth,  the  petitions :  that  we  may  express  that 
faith  in  what  we  have  heard,  which  is  the  ground  of 
what  we  are  about  to  ask.  For  as  Faith  cometh  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God*:  so  we 
must  ask  in  faith,  if  we  think  to  receive  any  thing  of 
the  Itordf.  For  how  shall  we  call  upon  him,  in  whom 
we  have  not  believed  $  t  But  as  all  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  though  equally  true,  are  not  of  equal  im- 
portance ;  the  more  necessary  articles  have  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  collected  into  one 
body,  called  in  Scripture,  the  form  of  sound  words  §, 
the  words  of  faith  ||,  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ %'.  but  in  our  common  way  of  speaking  at 
present  the  Creed,  from  the  Latin  word,  Credo,  which 
signifies  I  believe.  Now  the  ancient  Churches  had 
many  such  Creeds :  some  longer,  some  shorter ;  dif- 
fering on  several  heads  in  phrase,  but  agreeing  in 
method  and  sense :  of  which,  that  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  is  one.  And  it  deserves  this  name,  not  so 
much  from  any  certainty,  or  great  likelihood,  that  the 
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Apostles  drew  it  up  in  these  very  expressions : 
(though  some,  pretty  early,  and  many  since,  have 
imagined  they  did ;)  as  because  it  contains  the  chief 
apostolic  doctrines ;  and  was  used  by  a  Church,  which 
before  it  grew  corrupt,  was  justly  respected  as  the 
chief  apostolic  settlement;  I  mean,  the  Roman. 

As  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness, 
so  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation  # : 
of  which  confession,  repeating  our  Creed,  though  not 
a  necessary,  is  a  rational  and  commendable  act.  We 
do  not  indeed  find  it  to  have  made  part  of  the  oldest 
public  offices  :  but  surely  it  is  full  as  proper  for  these, 
as  for  private  devotions ;  in  which  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians all  said  it  daily  f .  And  as  every  one's  profession 
of  belief  is  his  own  separate  act,  so  the  Creed  is 
worded  for  every  one  separately  in  the  singular 
number :  and  therefore  unless  we  say  it  along  with 
the  minister,  he  alone  testifies  his  faith ;  not  we,  ours. 
Nor  should  it  by  any  means  be  with  negligence  and 
indifference,  that  we  profess  our  faith.  For  what  we 
believe  is  the  only  just  foundation  of  what  we  do,  or 
hope,  or  fear.  On  this  account  we  stand  at  the  re- 
peating of  the  Creed  :  to  express  our  stedfastness  in 
it ;  and  our  readiness  to  contend  earnestly,  in  every 
proper  method,  for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  %.  Turning,  at  the  same  time  towards  the  east, 
as  many  do,  is  an  ancient  custom ;  as  indeed,  in  most 
religions,  men  have  directed  their  worship  some  par- 
ticular way.  And  this  practice  being  intended  only 
to  honour  Christ,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  who  hath 

*  Rom.  x.  10. 
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risen  upon  us,  to  enlighten  us  with  that  doctrine  #f 
salvation,  to  which  we  then  declare  our  adherence; 
it  ought  not  to  he  condemned,  as  superstition :  and 
yet,  being  neither  obligatory  in  itself,  nor  commanded 
by  authority,  the  omission  of  it  ought  not  to  be  cen- 
sured as  irreverence  or  disobedience.  , 
Another  thing,  yet  more  usual  in  saying  the  Creed, 
is  to  bow,  when  the  name  of  Jesus  is  mentioned. 
And  some  have  thought  that  to  be  their  duty,  when- 
ever it  is  mentioned,  at  least  in  divine  service :  he- 
cause  they  find  in  their  Bibles  the  words,  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow*.  Butthisisna 
ancient  notion:  and  the  generality  of  judicious  com- 
mentators allow  it  not  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  place: 
a  more  exact  translation  of  which  would  be,  that  «• 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  that  is,  every 
one  should  pray  :  according  to  that  other  passage  of 
St.  Paul,  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  grant  you,  $fc  \.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  practice  of  some  antiquity  ;  and  whatever 
a  few  over-scrupulous  people  have  imagined,  surely 
a  harmless  one :  for  nobody  means  to  worship  the 
sound  ;  but  the  person,  whom  it  denotes.  And 
though  we  confess,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  wor- 
ship the  Son  of  God,  by  bowing  to  him,  than  the 
Father ;  nor  to  worship  him,  on  hearing  the  name, 
Jesus,  than  the  name,  Christ :  yet  it  is  not  good  to 
be  contentious  about  an  innocent  custom  J ;  which 
also  may  help  attention,  and  increase  devotion.  Be- 
sides, it  is  authorized  by  the  18th  canon  of  our 
Church,  which  directs,  that  when,  in  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly 
reverence  shall  be  (lone  by  all  persons  present,  as  it 
hath  been  accustomed.  Possibly  these  last  words  may 
*  Phil.  ii.  10.                f  Eph.  iii.  14.             J  1  Cor.  xi.  16. 
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be  designed  to  intimate,  that  fear  of  giving  offence 
by  leaving  off  the  custom  was  a  principal  motive  to 
the  injunction.  And  if  so,  in  proportion  as  that 
danger  abates,  the  injunction  grows  less  important. 
Accordingly  they,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  canons,  have  not  lately,  if  ever,  inforced 
it,  or  laid  stress  upon  it.  And  indeed,  as  the  greater 
part  of  most  congregations  disregard  it,  except  in 
the  Creed,  they  ought  not  to  judge  hardly  of  those, 
who  omit  it  then  also :  however  proper  they  may 
think  it,  for  themselves,  to  distinguish  that  part  of 
their  belief,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  them  as 
Christians,  from  the  preceding,  by  this  gesture. 

Having  explained  the  Apostles'  Creed  at  large,  in 
several  lectures  on  the  Catechism,  I  shall  add  nothing 
more  concerning  it  here.  But  there  will  be  need  to 
take  some  notice  of  another,  appointed  to  be  re- 
hearsed in  its  stead,  on  the  principal  festivals,  and 
several  other  holidays,  and  called  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius :  not  that  he  was  the  author  of  it,  though 
it  was  probably  made  pretty  near,  if  not  in  his  time, 
who  lived  1400  years  ago ;  but  because  it  expresses 
that  faith  in  the  Trinity,  of  which  he  was  a  principal 
defender.  And  as  the  Romanists  threw  on  the  re- 
formers of  our  Church  all  manner  of  calumnies,  that 
they  could,  so  it  would  have  given  them  a  great 
handle  against  us,  had  this  Creed,  which  they  repeat 
every  Sunday,  been  rejected  or  altered  by  us. 

Many  indeed  have  argued  against  the  use  of  it ; 
and  some,  with  strange  vehemence :  partly  from  the 
doctrines,  which  it  teaches ;  but  chieflv  from  the  con- 
demnation,  which  it  pronounces  on  all,  who  disbe- 
lieve them.  Now  the  doctrines  are  undeniably  the 
same  with  those,  that  are  contained  in  the  Articles  of 
our  Church,  in  the  beginning  of  our  Litany,  in  the 

vol.  III.  f  f 
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conclusion  of  many  of  our  Collects,  in  die  Nieeoe 
Creed,  and,  ai  we  conceive,  in  that  of  the  Apostle*, 
in  the  Doxology,  in  the  Form  of  Baptism,  in  nume- 
rous passages  of  both  Testaments :  only  here  they 
are  somewhat  more  distinctly  set  forth,  to  prevent 
equivocations.  Any  one,  who  examines  into  tht 
matter,  will  easily  see  it  to  he  so.  Accordingly  oar 
dissenting  brethren,  after  they  had  long  objected  to 
other  parts  of  our  liturgy,  consented  readily  to  sub- 
scribe this  Creed  :  the  articles  of  which  are  the  com- 
mon faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  by  immediate 
consequence  deducible  from  it ;  and  little  or  nothing 
more.  There  are  indeed  several  things  in  them,  be- 
yond our  comprehension  as  to  the  manner :  but  the 
Scripture  hath  the  same.  There  are  expressions, 
whtch  may  seem  liable  to  exception :  but  it  must  he 
for  want  of  understanding  them,  or  admitting  fair  in- 
terpretations of  them.  The  assertion,  that  there  it 
one  Father,  not  three  Fathers,  and  so  on,  may  appear 
to  the  ignorant,  needless,  and  trifling :  but  was  levelled 
against  heresies,  then  in  being,  which  took  away  all 
distinction,  between  the  three  Persons.  That  none 
is  before  or  after  other,  means,  (as  the  following 
words,  but  the  whole  three  Persons  are  coetemal, 
prove,)  that  none  is  so  in  point  of  time,  not  that  none 
is  so  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions :  for  the  Scrip- 
ture directs  us  to  consider  the  Father,  as  first.  That 
none  is  greater  or  less  than  another,  is  reconciled  to 
our  Saviour's  assertion,  the  Father  is  greater  than  I*, 
by  what  follows  in  the  Creed,  equal  as  touching  kit 
Godhead,  inferior  as  touching  his  manhood.  That  he 
hone,  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but 
by  unity  of  person,  means,  (for  so  the  next  words  ex- 
plain it,)  that  as  each  of  us  is  one  man,  not  at  all  by 
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blending  the  soul  and  body  into  one  substance,  for 
they  are  still  distinct,  but  altogether,  by  a  mysterious 
union  of  the  two :  so  he  is  one  Christ,  not  at  all  by 
blending  the  divine  and  human  nature  into  one  sub- 
stance, but  altogether,  intirely  and  solely  by  an  union 
of  them,  yet  more  mysterious  than  the  former  is. 

The  condemnation  contained  in  two  or  three 
clauses  of  this  Creed,  belongs,  (as  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  our  faith  in  the  holy  Trinity  agree,  and 
as  every  one,  who  reads  it  considerately,  will  soon 
perceive,)  not  to  all,  who  cannot  understand,  or  can- 
not approve,  every  expression  in  it ;  but  only  to  such 
as  deny  in  general  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  or  three 
Persons  who  are  one  God.  This  alone  is  said  to  be 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  words,  that  follow  after,  far 
there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  and  so  on,  are  de- 
signed only  to  set  this  forth  more  particularly.  And 
the  conclusion  from  the  whole  is,  not  that  in  all  things, 
which  are  aforesaid,  by  the  use  of  every  term  above- 
mentioned,  but  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  Unity 
in  Trinity  is  to  be  worshipped:  meaning,  that  as  at 
first  it  was  said,  that  in  all  acts  of  faith  we  are  to  be- 
lieve in  each  Person,  so  here  it  is  added,  that  in  all 
acts  of  worship  we  are  to  adore  each :  never  consider- 
ing one,  even  while  addressed  distinctly,  as  separated 
or  separable  from  the  other  two.  Now  this  Trinity 
in  Unity  we  apprehend  to  have  been,  ever  since  it 
was  fully  revealed,  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  And  yet  those,  who  believe  not  even  so 
much,  the  Creed  no  otherwise  teaches  cannot  be  saved, 
or  shall  without  doubt  perish,  than  as  our  Saviour 
teaches  concerning  the  whole  of  the  Gospel :  He  that 
believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved:  but  he,  that 
believe th  not,  shall  be  damned*.     Our  condemnation 

*  Mark  xvi.  16. 
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U  no  more  hard  and  uncharitable,  than  his.  And 
neither  is  so:  because  both  are  to  be  interpreted  with 
doe  exceptions  and  abatements.  Suppose  a  collection 
of  Christian  duties  had  been  drawn  up;  and  it  had 
been  said,  in  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  it.  this  it 
the  Catholic  practice,  which  except  a  man  observe 
faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved:  would  not  every  one 
understand,  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  such 
things,  as  a  man  through  involuntary  ignorance  mis- 
took, or  through  mere  infirmity  failed  in,  or  was 
truly  sorry  for,  as  far  as  he  knew  he  had  cause  ? 
Why  then  are  not  the  same  allowances  to  be  under- 
stood, in  speaking  of  doctrines  ?  For  when  the  Creed 
says,  that  whoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  i$ 
necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith ;  it  doth  not 
mean,  that  true  faith  is  more  necessary,  than  right 
practice :  but  that  naturally  it  precedes  it,  and  is  to 
be  first  learnt  in  order  to  it.  The  intention  there- 
fore of  the  Creed,  as  well  as  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gos- 
pel, is  only  to  say,  that  whoever  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  it,  from  presumptuous  self-opinion,  or  wilful  neg- 
ligence ;  and  doth  not  afterwards  repent  of  these 
faults ;  particularly,  if  he  is  made  sensible  of  them ; 
or  if  not,  at  least  in  general,  amongst  his  unknown 
sins ;  the  case  of  such  a  one  is  desperate.  But  if 
want  of  information,  weakness  of  apprehension,  or 
even  excusable  wrongness  of  disposition,  should 
make  him  doubt  or  disbelieve  any  or  the  main  part 
of  this  Creed;  nay,  which  is  vastly  a  worse  case,  the 
whole  revelation  of  Christianity :  though  we  pass 
judgment  on  his  errors  without  reserve ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, on  all,  who  maintain  them ;  yet  personally  and 
singly  we  presume  not  to  judge  of  his  condition  in 
the  next  world.     To  his  own  master  he  standetk  or 
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JaUeth*.  Much  less  would  we  think  unfavourably 
of  any  one,  who  takes  these  condemning  clauses  in 
too  rigourous  a  sense,  and  therefore  only  is  afraid, 
from  a  spirit  of  charity  and  humility,  to  join  in  them. 
Indeed  for  the  sake  of  such,  it  may  seem  pity,  but 
either  they  had  been  originally  omitted ;  (since  though 
defensible,  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  a 
profession  of  faith ;)  or  the  limitations,  with  which 
they  are  to  be  understood,  had  been  signified  in  two 
or  three  comprehensive  words. 

After  our  Creed,  we  go  on  to  our  petitions.  In 
these,  the  minister  and  people  first  recommend  each 
other  to  our  blessed  Redeemer,  in  terms  of  Scripture, 
which  a  council,  held  near  1200  years  ago  f,  affirms 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  direction  of  the 
Apostles,  and  may  certainly  well  be  used  so  without 
it :  The  Lord  be  with  you  J  :  And  with  thy  Spirit  §. 
Then  we  make  a  direct  application  to  him,  under  the 
names  of  Lord  and  Christ,  repeating  it  thrice,  as  a 
mark  of  our  earnestness,  that  he  would  have  mercy 
upon  us:  words  often  addressed  to  him,  when  on 
earth ;  often  solemnly  reiterated  by  the  whole  ancient 
Church,  and  spoken  by  the  Latin  Church  in  the 
original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  Kvpu  eAtr^ov  ||, 
but  much  more  prudently  translated  by  ours  into 
English. 

This  done,  as  before  we  subjoined  the  Lord's 
Prayer  to  our  Confession,  to  obtain  the  confirmation 
of  our  pardon ;  so  now  we  prefix  it  to  our  requests, 
as  a  summary  of  our  desires.  And  surely  saying  it 
again  at  such  a  distance,  and  with  so  different  a  view, 
cannot  be  thought  a  vain  repetition  ^[. 

*  Rom.  xiv.  4.        t  Cone.  Bracarense  1.  A.D.  565.  Can.  xxi. 
J  2Thess.iii.16.    $  ft  Tim.  iv.  22.    ft  Matth.  xv.  22.  xx.  30,  31. 
f  Matth.  vi.  7. 
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After  these  general  prayers,  we  express  to  God 
distinctly,  in  short  sentences,  the  several  heads  of  the 
supplications,  which  we  are  about  to  offer  up  more 
at  large,  for  peace,  and  grace,  for  the  king,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people.  And  all  these  sentences  are  con- 
ceived in  words  taken  from  the  Psalms :  excepting 
one,  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord;  which  hath  a 
reason  added  to  it,  by  some  thought  improper  ;  Be- 
cause  there  it  none  other  that  jightelhfor  its,  but  only 
thou,  O  God;  whereas,  say  they,  we  often  have  others 
to  fight  for  us';  and  if  we  had  him  alone,  why  should 
we  despond,  and  immediately  pray  for  peace  upon  it? 
But  these  objectors  utterly  mistake  our  meaning : 
which  is,  that  whatever  help  we  have  besides,  we  look 
upon  it  as  nothing,  without  that  of  the  Almighty ; 
whom  therefore  we  beg,  in  the  words  which  they  un- 
justly blame/  when  we  are  in  peace,  to  continue  it, 
by  restraining  such  as  would  disturb  it ;  and  when 
we  are  not,  to  restore  it,  by  turning  the  hearts  or 
overthrowing  the  attempts,  of  those  who  have  in- 
fringed it. 

In  consequence  of  these  preparations,  the  petitions 
themselves  follow :  not  in  one  long  prayer,  but  several 
short  ones ;  which  method  is  certainly  as  lawful  as 
the  other;  and,  we  think,  more  expedient.  It  re- 
minds us  oftener  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  merits 
of  Christ,  which  are  the  ground  of  our  asking  in 
faith*:  and  by  the  frequency  of  saying,  Amen,  it 
stirs  up  our  attention,  and  warms  our  devotion, 
which  are  too  apt  to  languish.  These  short  prayers 
have  the  name  of  Collects :  either  from  their  collect- 
ing much  good  matter,  particularly  out  of  Scripture, 
into  a  small  compass ;  or  from  their  being  originally 
composed  for  the  people  to  use,  when  collected  and 
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assembled  together.  And  the  first  of  these  Collects 
is,  that  for  the  day.  Besides  the  Lord's  day,  which 
is  the  weekly  memorial  of  all  God's  goodness  to  us, 
and  our  duty  to  him,  we  have  annual  ones,  to  cele- 
brate, not  only  the  principal  parts  of  the  history  of 
Christ,  but  also  the  holy  lives  and  deaths  of  his  chief 
followers,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
For,  as  the  righteous  are  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance  * ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  par- 
ticularly directed  the  first  Christians  to  remember 
them,  which  had  had  the  rule  over  them,  who  had 
spoken  unto  them  the  word  of  God\ :  as  they  did  ac- 
cordingly pay  distinguished  honours  to  the  memories 
of  the  Apostles,  Evangelists  and  Martyrs :  and  as  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  had  gone  much  too  far  in 
this  matter,  would  notwithstanding  have  had  a  great 
advantage  against  us,  if  we  had  neglected  it  intirely ; 
we  do  therefore,  on  the  days,  which  bear  their  names, 
read  portions  of  Holy  Writ  relating  to  them,  return 
thanks  to  God  for  their  labour  and  example :  and  beg, 
that  we  may  profit  suitably  by  them.  This  then 
makes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  variable  Col- 
lects. The  rest  are  appointed,  one  for  each  Sunday 
and  week  in  the  year.  And  the  intention,  however 
imperfectly  executed,  must  have  been,  that  sometimes 
praying  more  explicitly  for  this  grace  or  mercy, 
sometimes  for  that,  we  may  be  likelier  to  obtain, 
through  God's  goodness,  all  that  are  needful  for  us. 

The  objection,  that  our  service  is  taken  from  the 
Popish,  affects  chiefly  the  Collects.  But  those  of 
ours,  which  are  the  same  with  theirs,  are  mostly  de- 
rived from  prayer-books,  brought  over  in  the  days  of 
that  Pope,  by  whose  means  our  Saxon  ancestors  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  above  1100  years  ago: 

*  Ps.  cxii.  6.  +  Heb.  xiii.  7. 
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and  they  were  old  ones  then ;  much  older,  than  the 
main  errors  of  Popery.  However,  partly  at,  and 
partly  since,  the  Reformation,  such  of  the  Collects  in 
those  books,  as  wanted  and  deserved  it,  have  been 
carefully  corrected:  many,  that  were  thought  im- 
proper, quite  removed :  and  new  ones  framed  in  their 
stead.  But  why  should  those  be  changed,  which  are 
both  faultless  in  themselves,  and  recommended  by 
venerable  antiquity  ? 

After  the  Collect  for  the  day,  come  two  constant 
ones,  to  be  used  every  day,  for  peace  and  grace: 
general  words,  comprehending  between  them  all 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual.  In  the  former, 
which  is  translated  from  the  ancient  Latin  offices, 
we  beseech  God,  in  the  knowledge  of  whom  standetk 
our  hope  of  eternal  Itfe  hereafter,  and  whose  service, 
in  proportion  as  we  improve  in  it,  gives  us  here  per* 
fect  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  sin,  and  the  stings 
of  an  evil  conscience,  would  likewise  so  defend  us  in 
all  assaults  of  our  outward  enemies •,  thai  trusting  in 
Him,  we  may  not  fear  them.  Thus  we  embolden 
ourselves  from  the  consideration  of  his  greater  mer- 
cies, to  hope  for  the  lesser:  In  imitation  of  the 
Apostle's  reasoning,  lie  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us,  how  sliall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things  *  9  The  latter  of  these 
Collects  is  not  taken  from  the  Roman,  but  principally 
from  the  Greek  service,  as  others  of  our  prayers  be- 
sides are:  the  compilers  of  our  liturgy  prudently 
extracting,  from  both,  what  was  proper  to  inrich  and 
add  authority  to  the  work,  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. And  it  begs  that  protection  of  God  more 
especially  for  the  present  day,  which  the  former  begs 
in  general :  but  above  all,  that  we  may  fall  into  no 

*  Rom.  viii.  32. 
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sin  even  undesignedly,  much  less  run  into  any  kind  of 
danger  of  it  wilfully,  but  do  always  what  is  righteous 
in  Ids  sight. 

After  these  Collects,  follows,  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  the  Litany.  But  I  shall  speak  of 
that  hereafter,  God  willing ;  and  proceed  now  with 
the  stated  service  of  the  other  days  of  the  week :  in 
which,  having  put  up  the  before-mentioned  prayers 
for  ourselves,  we  begin  our  intercessions  for  other 
persons:  and  first  for  the  King,  as  supreme*:  in 
obedience  to  the  Apostle's  injunctions  f,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  the  primitive  Christians,  even  while  they  lived 
under  Heathen  emperors.  The  duties  of  that  station 
being  very  important  and  difficult,  and  the  hazards 
of  erring  and  sinning  in  it  many  and  great,  we  there- 
fore pray  Him,  who  is  the  only  Rider  of  the  heart  and 
conduct  of  Princes,  and  beholds  the  state  of  all  the 
dwellers  in  their  dominions  every  where  on  earth,  to 
replenish  our  Sovereign,  both  with  the  graces  and  the 
gifts,  needful  for  him :  to  grant  him  long  to  live  in 
health  and  wealth  ;  that  is,  prosperity ;  as  we  pray 
God,  in  the  Litany,  to  deliver  us  in  all  time  of  our 
tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our  wealth ;  to  strengthen 
him,  that  he  may  overcome  all  his  enemiesr  all  that 
wish  ill  to  him  or  his  people ;  and  finally  to  bestow 
on  him  everlasting  felicity. 

Then,  because  the  royal  family  are  the  future 
hopes  of  the  public,  and  in  the  mean  while  their 
whole  behaviour  is  of  very  great  consequence  to  it : 
we  apply  more  distinctly  than  the  ancient  church 
did,  but  surely  with  reason,  to  the  fountain  of  all 
goodness,  who  therefore  is  able  to  supply  the  branches, 
as  well  as  the  root,  for  such  blessings  on  every  branch, 

*  lPct.ii.  13.  f  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 
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especially  the  principal  by  name,  as  their  condition 
requires. 

After  this,  we  pray  for  the  whole  clergy  and  people 
of  our  land :  that  he,  who  alone  worketh  great  mar- 
vel* ;  who  hath  in  all  ages  marvellously  protected  his 
Church  again-:  the  Devil  and  wicked  men ;  who  en- 
dued his  Apostles  with  marvellous  and  miraculous 
gifts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  by  their  means 
many  others ;  who  doth  and  ever  will  produce  mar- 
vellous effects  on  the  hearts  of  believers  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  his  word  and  sacraments,  and  who  only  can 
do  such  things  ;  would  send  dow?i  the  healthful,  that 
is  the  healing,  strengthening,  and  saving,  spirit  of 
Ms  grace,  on  all  bishops  a?ul  curates ;  persons,  to 
whom  the  cure  or  care  of  souls  is  entrusted ;  for  this 
the  word  curate,  signifies  throughout  the  Prayer 
Book,  not  merely  those  ministers  who  assist  the 
proper  incumbent ;  and  likewise  on  all  congregations 
committed  to  their  charge.  And  we  further  beseech 
him  not  only  to  bestow  on  them  at  first  good  dispo- 
sitions ;  but  (that  they  may  truly  and  lastingly  please 
him)  pour  upon  litem  his  continual  blessing,  like  a 
kindly  dew  descending  from  above.  For  neither  is 
he  t/tat  planteth  any  thing,  neitlter  he  that  watereth, 
but  God,  that  givetk  the  increase*. 

Next  to  this,  in  tlte  time  of  war,  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  A I  mighty  Governor  of  all  things,  whose 
justice  in  punishing  us  sinners  with  this  evil  we  ac- 
knowledge, and  whose  mercy  to  deliver  us  from  it, 
on  our  true  repenta?ice,  we  hope  for,  and  cannot  hope 
for  it  else :  complaining  of  the  pride  and  malice  of 
our  enemies ;  of  which  they  must  be  guilty,  if  the 
war  on  our  side  be  lawful,  otherwise  there  would  be 
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peace ;  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  in- 
treating,  that  the  one  may  he  abated,  the  other  as- 
suaged; which  is  praying  for  them  as  well  as  our- 
selves. And  till  they  suffer  their  dispositions  to  be 
mended,  we  beg  that  their  devices  and  enterprizes 
may  be  confounded:  which  word,  as  dreadful  as  it 
sounds  too  often  in  passionate  common  speech,  means 
here  no  more  than  disappointed:  and  this  is  the 
worst  we  wish,  even  to  those  who  hate  us  and  de- 
spitefuUy  use  us*. 

There  is  also  appointed  a  very  fit  prayer  to  be  read 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament,  for  a  blessing  on 
their  consultations.  But  here  it  may  be  asked,  how 
the  compilers  of  it  could  venture  to  call  in  it  every 
one  of  our  kings,  in  all  time  to  come,  most  religious. 
Now  certainly  they  did  not  intend  to  prophesy,  that, 
in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  they  always 
would  be  so :  nor  yet  to  require,  that  we  should  call 
them  so  in  a  sense,  that  was  not  true.  And  therefore 
they  must  either  mean  by  religious,  (what  it  some- 
times means  in  the  language,  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived,) the  object  of  most  awful  regard,  sacred,  a  title 
frequently  ascribed  to  Kings :  or  indeed  rather,  most 
religious  must  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  next  word  to  it,  gracious,  constantly  is,  without 
the  least  difficulty  or  scruple,  both  in  the  liturgy  and 
out  of  it ;  and  as  the  titles  most  Christian,  and  most 
Catholic  are;  to  denote  the  good  qualities,  which 
princes  profess,  and  should  have ;  and  therefore  their 
subjects  are  willing  and  ought  to  hope  they  have ; 
and  by  reminding  them,  endeavour  that  they  may 
have.  Accordingly  this  very  epithet,  most  religious, 
was  constantly  ascribed  to  all  successive  emperors  in 
St.  Chrysostom's  and  St.  Basil's  liturgies,  the  common 

•  Mat.  v.  44. 
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ones  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  it  is  to  all  successive 
kings  in  ours.  The  intention  being  thus  cleared,  the 
lawfulness  of  joining  in  the  expression  is  evident.  In 
the  prudence  of  chusing  it  originally  we  are  less  con- 
cerned. Yet  in  defence  of  that  we  may  plead,  that 
this  prayer  was  composed  and  originally  used  in  the 
reign  of  a  prince,  acknowledged  to  be  unfoignedly  re- 
ligious, king  Charles  the  first  *.  And  whatever  scru- 
ples have  been  raised  concerning  the  propriety  of 
this  part  of  it  in  some  reigns  since,  happily  there  is 
no  room  for  them  in  the  present. 

After  these  particular  intercessions,  we  add  a  ge- 
neral one  for  all  mankind,  especially  for  all  Christians, 
and  most  especially  for  all  that  are  in  affliction :  to 
which  we  subjoin  as  general  a  thanksgiving  for  all 
God's  mercies  to  us  and  them  ;  but  above  all,  for  that, 
which  gives  us  a  claim  to  eternal  happiness.  Neither 
of  these  forms  is  taken  from  any  other  liturgy  :  both 
are  excellent :  and  every  one,  who  desires  it,  may,  by 
signifying  that  desire,  have  a  separate  share  in  either. 
This  provision  is  a  very  useful  and  comfortable  one : 
and  we  exhort  you,  on  all  fit  occasions,  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Only  we  must  beg,  that  they,  who 
have  received  benefit  by  being  prayed  for,  will  not 
forget  to  return  thanks  ;  but  conscientiously  avoid 
our  Saviour's  reproof:  were  there  not  ten  cleansed  t 
But  where  are  the  nine  f  9 

The  general  Thanksgiving  may  perhaps  to  some 
appear  superfluous,  after  we  have  thanked  and  praised 
God  in  the  use  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns.  But  it  was 
inserted  at  the  Restoration,  because  others  complained 
it  was  wanting.  And  indeed  it  is  a  more  methodical 
summary  of  the  several  mercies  of  God  to  us  and  to 
all  men,  than  we  had  before  :  it  furnishes  an  oppor- 

*  Sec  Wilkin*  Cone.  Vol.  iv.  j..  5J9.  f  Luke  xvjj.  17. 
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tunity  of  thanking  him  more  expressly  for  the  late  in- 
stances of  his  loving  kindness  to  the  members  of  our 
own  congregation :  and  besides,  as  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  to  God ;  the  acknowledgments,  which  we 
offered  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  service,  are  very 
properly  repeated  in  the  end.  For  surely  we  ought 
to  ask  nothing  of  God,  without  remembering,  what 
we  have  received  from  him :  which  naturally  excites 
both  our  faith  and  resignation :  and  prepares  the  way 
for  that  admirable  Collect,  with  which  we  conclude. 

It  is  taken  from  the  middle  of  St.  Chrysostom's  li- 
turgy :  but  much  more  judiciously  placed  in  the  close 
of  ours.  It  first  thankfully  confesses  the  great  good- 
ness of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  in  disposing  our  minds, 
of  themselves  so  variously  and  wrongly  inclined,  to 
ask  unanimously  of  him  such  things  as  we  ought,  and 
encouraging  our  applications  by  such  explicit  assur- 
ances of  hearing  us.  Then  it  submits  entirely  to  his 
wisdom,  in  what  manner,  and  how  far,  he  will  think 
it  for  our  good  to  grant  us  any  of  our  particular  re- 
quests :  begging  nothing  absolutely,  but  what  he  hath 
absolutely  engaged  to  bestow  on  our  prayers  and 
endeavours  ;  viz.  that  practical  knowledge  here  of  his 
truth,  his  doctrines  and  his  precepts,  his  promises  and 
threatnings,  that  hereafter  we  may  attain  everlasting 
life  and  happiness. 

These  things  done,  it  can  only  remain,  that  on 
departing  from  God's  more  immediate  presence  in  his 
Church,  we  intreat  for  ourselves  and  one  another, 
(as  we  do  accordingly  in  the  words  of  Scripture  f>) 
the  continual  presence  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where- 
ever  we  go :  that  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ', 
which  will  secure  us  the  love  of  God  the  Father, 
and  the  fellowship,  that  is,   the   communication   of 

*  2  Cor.  xviii.  14, 
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the  needful  warnings  and  assistances  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

.  Now  what  we  thus  faithfully  ask,  may  we  effectually 
obtain,  to  tie  relief  of  our  necessity,  and  the  setting 
forth  of  God's  glory ,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lard. 
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— /  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray  with 
the  understanding  also:  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit \ 
and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also. 

The  liturgy  of  our  Church  has  now  been  explained  to 
you,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Morning  Prayer.  The 
Evening  Prayer  hath  nothing  different  from  it ;  ex- 
cepting the  Hymns,  that  follow  the  Lessons,  and  the 
two  Collects  after  that  for  the  day. 

The  Hymn  after  the  first  Lesson,  called  Magnificat, 
from  the  word,  with  which  it  begins  in  the  Latin, 
was  used  anciently  by  the  Western  Church ;  and 
continues  to  be  used  by  the  Protestants  abroad.  It  is 
the  song  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  recorded  by  St.  Luke  *, 
on  the  confirmation  which  she  received,  at  Elizabeth's 
house,  of  what  the  angel  had  told  her,  that  she  should 
become  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  and  it  expresses  most  naturally  the 
transport,  which  on  that  occasion  she  must  feel ;  but, 
like  the  Hymn  of  Zacharias,  in  phrases  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  be  interpreted  from  the  New :  of 
which  matter  I  have  already  spoken. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  tJie  Lord,  doth  acknow- 
ledge the  infinite  greatness  of  his  power  and  mercy : 
for    he    hath   regarded    the  lowliness   of  his  lumd- 
maiden ;  that  is,  the  low  estate ;  for  so  the  original 

•  Luke  i.  46—55. 
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signifies,  and  so  it  is  expressed  in  our  bibles ;  not  the 
humility  of  mind,  which  the  Holy  Virgin  was  too 
humble  to  ascribe  to  herself.  From  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed:  as  we  do  accord- 
ingly, both  by  repeating  this  Hymn,  and  in  our  com- 
mon speech.  For  he,  that  is  mighty,  hath  magni- 
fied me,  hath  raised  me  to  great  honour  :  and  holy  is 
his  name ;  his  truth,  his  justice,  his  mercy,  his  con- 
cern for  the  goodness  as  well  as  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures, are  gloriously  manifested  in  this  wonderful  dis- 
pensation, lie  hath  shewed  in  times  past,  and  will 
as  certainly  now,  as  if  it  were  done  already,  strength 
with  his  arm,  supernatural  deeds  performed  by  his 
power,  for  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son: 
and  hath  often,  and  will  again,  scatter,  and  defeat  tlie 
proud  opposers  of  it,  by  means  of  those  very  imagi- 
nations of  their  hearts,  in  which  they  exult.  The 
mighty  amongst  the  Jews  and  Heathen  shall  be  put 
down  from  their  seat,  and  humble  and  meek  Chris- 
tians exalted  in  their  stead.  They  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  *,  shall  be  filled  with  spi- 
ritual good  things ;  and  the  rich,  that  rely  on  the 
vain  and  false  treasures  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
merit,  he  will  convict  of  being  poor  and  blind  and 
naJced  f,  and  so  send  them  empty  away.  He  hath 
Iiolpen  his  servant  Israel,  all  that  by  obeying  him  be- 
come his  people,  as  he  promised  to  our  forefathers, 
Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  his  true  seed; 
thus  remembering  his  covenanted  mercy,  which  shall 
last  forever.  This  is  the  triumph  of  the  holy  Virgin: 
and  every  part  of  it  should  be  our  own  likewise.  For 
God  hath  regarded  our  low  estate,  together  with  tier's, 
and  magnified  us,  and  made  us  blessed.  And  we 
should  magnify  and  bless  him  continually  for  it. 
*  Malt.  v.  ii.  f  Rev.iii.  17- 
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Instead  of  this  hymn,  our  Prayer  Book  tells  us,  may 
be  used,  and  in  some  places  it  frequently  is,  the  98th 
Psalm :  in  which  we  exhort  one  another  to  sing  unto 
the  Lord  a  new  song  ;  words,  denoting,  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  *,  Gospel  praises  :  and  we  foretel  that 
all  lands  shall  join  in  it,  with  trumpets  and  shawms 9 
another  instrument  of  wind-music,  which  in  our  Bible 
is  called  a  cornet :  whence  we  may  conclude,  if  it 
needed  proof,  that  musical  instruments  are.  lawful  in 
Christian  worship.  This  future  time  of  universal 
thanksgiving  is  described  to  be,  when  God  shall  re- 
member, that  is,  shall  give  evidence  that  he  hath 
never  forgot,  his  mercy  and  truth  towards  the  house 
Of  Israel,  according  to  the  flesh ;  and  not  only  they, 
but  all  the  ends  <f  the  world  shall  see  his  salvation. 
No  wonder,  that  even  the  irrational  and  inanimate 
parts  of  nature  are  called  upon  by  a  lofty  figure  of 
speech,  to  celebrate  that  glorious  day :  the  sea  to 
make  a  noise,  and  all  that  therein  is  ;  the  floods  to  clap 
their  hands,  and  the  Mils  to  he  joyful  together  before 
the  Lord:  partly  for  the  present  happiness  of  that 
period,  in  which  possibly  the  lowest  of  God's  works 
may  share ;  but  chiefly  for  the  approach  of  the  next 
and  concluding  scene  of  Providence,  when  he  shall 
come  finally,  with  righteousness  to  judge  the  world, 
and  the  people  with  equity. 

After  the  second  lesson,  is  appointed  another  hymn, 
used  by  the  ancient  Church,  in  their  private  devotions 
4kt  least ;  and  by  the  present  Greek  and  foreign  re- 
formed, as  well  as  ours  and  the  Romish,  in  their  pub- 
lic ones ;  and  called  from  the  Latin  beginning  of  it, 
Jtfunc  dimittis.  It  expresses  the  gratitude  of  good 
old  Simeon,  a  just  man  and  devout,  as  we  read  in  St. 
Lukef,  and  waiting  for  tlie  consolation  of  Israel; 

•  Rev.  v.  9.  xiv.  3.  +  Luke  ii.  25 — %%. 
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teously  ;  shall  govern  and  reward  the  people  of  the 
world,  (for  so  the  ward,  folk,  signifies,  aptd  was  not  a 
low  expression  formerly,)  by  the  equitable  and  mer- 
ciful rules  of  Christianity.  For  then,  on  our  doing 
this,  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase  more 
plentifully  ;  and  God,  evey  Qur  own  God,  shall  give  us 
Ms  blessing,  temporal  and  spiritual :  for  godliness 
hath  premise  qf  the  life  that  now  is,  and  if  that  which 
is  to  come  *. 

The  former  of  the  two  Collects,  peculiar  to  JSven- 
u>g  JPipyers,  is  taken  from  a  Latin  form,  at  least  1100 
•y^ars<old.  it  begs  for  the  greatest  of  blessings  here 
foelaw,  that  joyful  peace  of  mind,  which  our  Saviour 
{U&gnised  his  Disciples  :  Peace  I  leave  with  you  :  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
J  unto  you  t-  And  since  it  cannot  be  obtained,  but 
.•by  holy  desires,  good  and  prudent  counsels  for  th?  ex- 
j&cuiiojiof  them,  and  just  actions,  done  in  consequence 
jtf  /both ;  so  we  petition  hi&i,  from  whom  all  these  pro- 
filed, to  grant  it  us  by  means  of  them :  that  our  hearts 
•twug  *et  by  bis  grace  to  keep  his  commandments,  and 
#ur  ways  defended  by  l>is  Providence  from  the  fea? 
Iff  iour  enemies,  we  may  find  the  work  <f  righteoume#s, 
p00ce;  and  its  effect,  quietness  and  aqsurjance  for 
itoer^. 

Tie  jatter  Collect,  taken  ip  part  froip  an  office  q£ 
jtae  $r<eek  Church,  prays  wore  particularly  for  the 
fHrfa*F  oi  the  ensuing  night :  that  -God's  favour  may 
ibige  mpan  us,  and  lighten  our  darkness ;  that  is, 
fgetect  us,  while  we  are  unable  to  help  ourselves,  or 
m&to  to  ;knp w  our  danger,  T&e  same  phrase  is  twice 
4ped  in  the  book  of  Psajms.  Unto  the  go/Hy  there 
^/fjnethup  light  in  darkness  \.  And  again,  the  Lord 
nfrr71  make  my  darkness  to  he  tight  ||. 

+  lTim.iv.8.        .+  John  xiv.  27.  J  If.xxxii.17. 

$  Pialmcxii.  4.  ||  Psalm  xviiu£&. 
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happen,  that  during  one  assembly  of  theirs,  different 
ministers  praying  successively,  or  the  same  minister 
in  several  prayers,  or  perhaps  in  one  only,  shall  fall 
into  as  many  repetitions,  as  are  in  the  different  parts 
of  our  Liturgy,  or  more  ?  But  be  that  as  it  will,  to 
these  last  all  persons  would  easily  be  reconciled,  if  an 
interval  were  placed,  in  their  minds  at  least,  between 
the  services ;  and  they  would  consider  each,  when  it 
begins,  as  a  new  and  independent  one,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  fresh  time  of  meeting  together. 
.  The  Litany  of  our  church  is  not  quite  the  same 
with  any  other ;  but  differs  very  little  from  those  of 
the  Lutherans  in  Germany  and  Denmark.  It  is  larger 
than  the  Greek ;  but  shorter  than  the  Roman,  which 
is  half  filled  up  with  the  names  of  saints  invoked : 
whereas  we  invoke,  first  the  three  persons  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  separately  and  jointly :  then  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner  our  Redeemer  and  Mediator,  to  whom 
all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  earth  *. 

Him  we  pray,  that  he  would  not  remember  our  of- 
fences, nor  the  offences  of  our  forefathers :  which  he 
may  not  only  with  justice  permit  to  intercept  from  us 
(as  they  naturally  often  will)  the  blessings,  that  we 
might  else  have  inherited :  but,  if  we  have  imitated 
wicked  ancestors,  instead  of  taking  warning  by  them, 
he  may  with  equal  justice  punish  us  more  severely,, 
not  indeed  than  we  deserve,  but  than  he  would  have 
done  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  contagion  from  grow- 
ing general  and  inveterate.  Accordingly  the  second 
commandment  threatens  to  visit  the  iniquities  of  tlie 
fathers  upon  the  children :  and  the  Psalmist,  accord- 
ing to  the  marginal,  and  perhaps  righter  translation, 
prays  as  we  do  :  O  remember  not  against  us  the  ini- 
quities of  them,  that  were  before  us  *f\ 

Matth.  xxviii.  18.  t  Psalm  lxxix.  6, 
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duce :  whether  they  be  temporal,  as  battle  and  mat* 
der ;  or  spiritual,  as  false  doctrine,  with  its  firtrifa; 
heresy  and  schism ;  and  what  begets  them  all,  katd^ 
nets  qf  heart  in  regard  to  God's  commands,  and  <sm- 
tempt  of  hie  wordy  which  contempt  was  never  so 
widely  spread  and  infectious,  as  at  present 

We  have  indeed  been  blamed  for  praying  against 
sudden  death.  But  the  whole  Christian  Church  hath 
done  it  from  ancient  time :  and  nature  and  reason,  as 
well  as  religion,  direct  us  to  do  it  Some,  we  own, 
(and  we  wish  they  were  many,)  may  be  always  pre-* 
pared  thoroughly,  in  all  respects,  to  die  at  any  time, 
Yet  even  these  may  have  cause  to  wish  for  warning 
of  their  death  on  account  of  other  persons.  Their 
example  under  the  approach  of  it  wilt  usually  bd 
very  instructive ;  and  their  dying  advice  more  thaw 
ordinarily  beneficial  to  their  friends,  dependents  and 
relations :  whom  also  their  being  taken  away  at  once 
may  shock,  to  a  degree,  for  which  they  would  be  ex- 
tremely sorry,  whatever  they  might  otherwise  cftase 
for  themselves.  But,  even  on  their  own  account, 
Christian  humility  would  surety  desire  a  little  space 
for  completer  preparation.  And  they,  who  profits* 
to  wish  the  contrary,  are  they  so  very  certain,  a»  thte 
implies,  that  every  part,  both  of  their  worldly  affairs 
and  their  eternal  concerns,  i&  in  the  best  conditio**, 
to  which  it  can  be  brought  I  Or  may  not  possibly 
this  appearing  readiness  to  di*  at  any  time  arise, 
either  from  a  secret  dread  to  think  of  dying  at  all,  or 
a  secret  unbelief,  more  or  less,  of  what  will  follow 
after  death  ?  But  whatever  a  few  may  imagine  best 
for  themselves,  justly  or  unjustly ;  some  previous 
notice  is  undeniably  best  for  the  generality:  and 
common  prayers  must  be  adapted  to  common  eases ; 
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Having  thus  represented  our  own  necessities,  we 
now  enlarge  the  subject  of  our  devotions  ;  and  make 
supplications  as  the  Apostle  exhorts,  for  all  men  *  : 
acknowledging,  that  we  are  sinners,  and  therefore 
unworthy,  yet  sensible  that  we  are  bound  by  his  com- 
mands, and  encouraged  by  his  promises,  to  offer  up 
such  requests.    And  here,  after  praying  in  general 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  we  pray  in  particular  for  the 
head  and  principal  members,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, of  that  part  of  it,  to  which  we  belong,  and  for 
.    the  whole  of  God's  people  of  this  land :  then  we  ex- 
[    tend  our  views  further  yet ;  and  apply  for  blessings, 
I    religious  and  civil,  to  all  other  nations  in  common 
with  our  own ;  and  to  all  sorts  of  persons  amongst 
them  and  ourselves,  according  to  their  respective 
distresses  and  wants,  of  soul,  body  or  outward  cir- 
cumstances: and  lastly  conclude  our  intercessions 
with  imploring  God's  mercy  upon  all  men,  whatever 
their  country,  their  religion,  their  sins  may  be ;  but 
especially  on  our  enemies,  persecutors  and  slanderers, 
whom  we  beg  he  would  forgive,  and  in  order  to  it, 
turn  their  hearts  to  a  righter  disposition. 

Against  some  of  our  requests  for  others,  objections 
have  been  made.  One  is,  that  in  beseeching  God 
to  succour,  help,  and  comfort  all  that  are  in  danger, 
we  beseech  him  to  assist  malefactors  in  escaping 
justice.  But  doth  not  every  one  understand  it  of 
such  help  and  comfort,  as  their  case  admits,  consist- 
ently with  common  good  ?  Another  is,  that  in  praying 
him  to  preserve  all  tlwt  travel  by  land  or  by  water, 
we  pray  for  the  preservation  of  robbers  and  pirates. 
But  surely  our  intention  is  very  plain :  to  beg,  that 
travellers  on  their  lawful  occasions  may  be  secured 
from  robbers  and  pirates,  amongst  other  accidents : 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 
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Lord**  Prayer:  which*  though  it  occurs  several 
time*  in  the  several  services  of  the  morning,  occurs 
but  once  is  this ;  and  cannot  easily  he  recited  too 
often,  provided  it  be  with  attention  and  affection. 

Hitherto  the  Litany  hath  dwelt  on  no  single  sub- 
ject of  prayer  long ;  but  comprehended  a  surprising 
variety  of  the  most  needful  articles  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.  The  remainder  is  of  a  different  nature.  It 
considers  our  state  here,  very  justly,  as  furnishing 
perpetual  ground  of  sad  reflection  to  every  thought-* 
ful  mind :  and  applies  itself  wholly  to  express  to  our 
heavenly  Father  the  sentiments  required  in  such  a 
condition.  The  seemingly  happiest  persons  m  the 
world  are  very  inconsiderate,  if  they  do  not  discern  a 
great  deal  to  mourn  over,  in  others  and  themselves. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  most  afflicted  are  to  blame, 
if  they  sink  under,  either  what  they  see  or  feel.  But 
the  common  duty  of  both  is,  in  every  thing,  by  prayer 
and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  to  make  their 
requests  known  unto  God  +.  And  therefore  this  part 
of  the  Litany,  though  first  introduced  on  occasion  of 
extraordinary  distresses,  lying  heavy  on  Christendom 
11  or  1200  years  ago,  will  be  too  seasonable  in  every 
age,  till  one  of  truer  piety  and  more  tranquillity  shall 
come,  than  hath  yet  been  known,  or  is  likely  soon  to 
take  place. 

As  the  transgressions,  by  which  we  offend  God,  are 
the  cause  of  our  sufferings,  these  our  supplications 
begin  very  properly,  with  intreating,  in  Scripture 
words,  that  on  humbling  ourselves  before  him,  he 
would  not  deal  with  us  after  our  sins,  neither  reward 
us  after  our  iniquities  \.  Next  to  this  follows,  as  is 
repeated  in  the  sequel,  an  exhortation,  Let  us  pray  : 
which  may  appear  somewhat  strange,  considering 

♦  Phil.  it.  6.  t  Psalm  ciii.  x. 
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the  congregation  again  petition  him,  in  the  same 
words  as  before;  (only  changing  one  for  another, 
still  more  pathetic ;)  that  he  would  arise,  help  and 
deliver  them  for  the  honour  of  his  name :  not  for  our 
merits,  but  his  own  glorious  perfections,  and  the  in- 
struction of  his  creatures ;  that  we  and  all  men  may 
learn  to  love  and  praise  and  serve  him.  Yet  to  this 
we  are  indispensably  bound,  even  while  the  pain- 
fullest  view  of  our  sorrows  and  wants  is  before  our 
eyes :  and  therefore  in  the  midst  of  our  supplications 
we  proceed  immediately  to  ascribe  that  glory  to  the 
sacred  Three,  which  ever  hath  been,  is,  and  will  be, 
their  due ;  whether  infinite  wisdom  allots  to  us  pros- 
perity or  adversity.  Nor  is  the  mixture  of  doxolo- 
gies  with  complaints  less  common  in  acts  of  worship, 
than  it  is  reasonable.  The  Book  of  Psalms  uses  it 
frequently :  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  liturgies  use  it 
on  this  very  occasion :  and  surely  in  our  private  de- 
votions, even  when  most  afflicted,  we  still  give  praise 
to  God. 

But  though  we  own  it  our  duty  to  glorify  him  in 
the  severest  sufferings,  if  it  be  his  will  that  we  should 
undergo  them :  yet  conscious  of  our  weakness,  we  go 
on  to  beg  his  protection  against  them,  or  deliverance 
of  us  from  them,  in  mutual  ejaculations  of  the  utmost 
warmth:  not  that  moving  expressions  will  any  other- 
wise incline  him  to  grant  mercy,  than  as  they  fit  us 
to  receive  it,  by  imprinting  on  us  a  just  sense  of  our 
dependence;  which,  if  used  with  sincerity,  they 
naturally  do. 

Then  we  close  this  part  of  the  Litany  with  a  more 
continued  form  of  address  to  our  merciful  Father; 
composed  originally  above  1100  years  ago;  corrupted 
indeed  afterwards,  by  intreating  God  to  turn  from  us 
all  evils  for  the  sake  of  the  intercession  of  his  Saints ; 
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**  .  0Uf  liturgy,  not  only  by  leaving  out 

yt  reform0 '  ^  ^  (0serting  /or  completer  security 
£4  midiaa'_  tffgai,  that  m  all  our  troubles  we  may 
t&* '  <\^jf(fWtt»^d  confidence  in  thy  mercy.  And 
W  *r.*^rf  ire  borrow  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
**"*  *  %*&>  *°  *men(*ed,  we  humbly  confess  our 
^^rf*^  unworthiness :  yet  beg,  that  uotwith- 
H&£g?itth,  we  may,  if  God  sees  it  proper,  escape 
*"*,*^pDY»n.s  which  we  fear:  but  if  not,  that  being 
^*  Jf*d  of  bis  goodness  to  us,  we  may,  with  Job, 
,^„],  kc  day  «*',  trust  in  him*:  and  that  for  proof 
jjfa  *'e  mav  as  faithfully  do  our  duty  under  the 
priest  pressures,  as  the  highest  exaltation;  and 
^ffmare  serve  him  in  holiness  and  pureness  of'  living, 
0hi*  honour  and  glory ;  saying  with  Job  again,  shall 
it  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  mid  shall  tee  not 
ftteke  evil  -f  ?  The  Lord  gave,  and  tlie  Lord  Jtaln 
flm  away :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord%. 

What  remains  of  the  Litany  is  the  same  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  :  and 
therefore  needs  no  separate  explanation.  May  God 
giwe  us  grace  to  use  these  and  all  our  devotions  in 
•o  right  a  manner,  that  from  praying  to  him  amidst 
the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  this  world,  we  may  be 
taken,  in  his  good  time,  to  praise  him  for  ever  amidst 
<he  joys  of  the  next,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

i  xiii.  15.  +  Job  ii.  10.  %  Job  i.  21. 
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— -/  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  mid  I  will  pray  with  the 
understanding  also :  I  mil  sing  with  the  spirit,  and 
I  will  sing  with  the  understanding  also. 

Once  more  I  entreat  your  attention  to  the  subject, 
on  which  I  have  so  often  discoursed  from  these  words. 
The  part  of  it,  which  remains,  is  the  Communion 
Service.  But  as  that  service  is  almost  every  where 
separated,  and  very  properly,  from  the  preceding 
one,  by  the  singing  of  a  Psalm,  I  would  first  say  a 
little  concerning  that  much  disregarded  branch  of 
worship. 

As  singing  is  capable  of  expressing  strongly  every 
state,  in  which  the  mind  can  be  towards  every  ob- 
ject; so  there  never  was  perhaps  any  one  nation  upon 
earth,  civilized  or  barbarous,  that  did  not  make  this 
a  part  of  the  honour  paid  by  them  to  the  God,  whom 
they  adored.  We  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was 
practised  by  the  Jews,  before  the  law  was  given,  as 
well  as  after  *.  The  book  of  Pfealms  consists  wholly 
of  religious  songs :  and  directs  the  Saints  of  the  Lord, 
to  sing  unto  him,  and  give  than  is  for  a  remembrance 
of  his  holiness  f:  to  sing  unto  the  honour  of  his  name, 
ami  make  his  praise  glorious  %;  to  sing  praises  unto 
our  God,  while  we  house  our  being  §.  The  Prophets 
foretel,  that,  in  the  Gospel  timos,  men  shall  sing  for 

•  Exod.  xv.  1,  &c.  ,-+  Psalm  xxx.  4,. 

I  Psalm  lxvL  %.  ';§  Psahn  cxlvi.  «. 
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the  majesty  qf 'the  Lord '.-  and,  which  brings  the  pre- 
diction home  to  US,  they  shall  cry  aloud,  and  glorify 
God,  in  the  Isles  qf  the  sea*.  Accordingly  St.  Paul, 
not  only  himself  with  Silas,  even  in  prison,  sang 
praises  unto  God~\ ;  but  appoints,  that  all  Christians 
should  speak  to  themselves,  and  admonish  one  another 
in  Psalms  and  Hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  making 
melody  with  grace  in  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  J.  And 
St.  James  prescribes,  Is  any  one  merry  ?  in  a  joyful 
frame  on  account  of  blessings  received,  (for  the  word, 
mirth,  comprehended  anciently  the  most  serious  kind 
of  gladness,)  let  kirn  sing  Psalms  §. 

In  pursuance  of  these  rules,  the  first  Christians 
made  singing  a  constant  part  of  their  worship :  as, 
besides  the  Ecclesiastical  writers,  even  a  heathen  in- 
forms us  [].  And  the  whole  congregation  joined  in 
it.  Afterwards  indeed  the  singers  by  profession, 
who  had  been  prudently  appointed  to  lead  and  di- 
rect them,  by  degrees  usurped  the  whole  perform- 
ance %.  But  at  the  Reformation  the  people  were 
restored  to  their  rights :  and  it  made  a  much  quicker 
progress  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort,  which  they 
found  in  this  practice  :  a  circumstance,  that  ought  to 
endear  it  to  considerate  persons  not  a  little.  And 
as  the  only  way  of  singing  known  in  common  paro- 
chial churches  is  by  the  metre  Psalms ;  unless  we 
join  in  that,  we  intirely  omit  this  branch  of  our 
duty. 

It  is  very  true,  the  verse  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
generally  used,  is  void  of  ornament :  and  hath  ex- 
pressions, often  low  and  fiat,  sometimes  obsolete.' 
And  I  wish  a  better  were  substituted  in  its  place. 

*  Isaiah  xxiv.  14,  15.  f  Acta  xvi.  23,  24,  25. 

♦  Eph.  v.  19.  Col.  iii.  16.  $  James  v.  IS. 

U  Plin.  I.  x.  Ep.  27.  fl  Bingham  iii.  7.  2. 
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But  still  in  many  other  cases,  ancient  solemn  forms 
of  words  are  thought  venerable,  when  they  are  far 
from  elegant :  not  to  say,  that  the  language  of  our 
forefathers,,  even  where  it  may  seem  very  uncouth  at 
present,  had  in  its  time  frequently  full  as  much  pro- 
priety and  beauty,  as  ours.  And  several  words  of  it 
have  been,  for  that  reason,  revived  by  some  of  our 
best  modern  authors.  But  at  least,  the  matter,  com- 
prised in  the  words,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  is  so 
highly  respectable,  that  the  mind,  which  is  affected 
only  by  the  phrase,  and  not  by  the  sense,  must  be  a 
light  one  indeed. 

Again,  it  is  true  also,  that  the  tunes,  to  which  the 
Psalms  are  sung,  are  most  of  them  plain  and  slow ; 
and  the  voices  of  many  in  the  assembly  unharmonious 
and  apt  to  be  ill-managed.  But  tunes,  designed  for 
the  multitude  to  join  in,  who  have  never  been  regu- 
larly instructed,  must  be  plain  and  slow,  and  such  as 
they  have  been  accustomed  to :  for  which  purpose 
the  number  should  be  moderate.  Ours  are  many  of 
them  recommended,  and  as  it  were  consecrated,  by 
long  usage.  Confessors  for  the  Protestant  cause  have 
composed  them.  Martyrs  for  it  have  yielded  up 
their  dying  breath  in  them.  And  several  of  them  are 
thought,  by  competent  judges,  no  way  deficient  in 
real  melody.  Amongst  a  variety  of  people,  part  of 
them  with  bad  ears,  and  most  of  them  with  untaught 
voices,  there  will  be  some,  that  had  better  totally  ab- 
stain ;  only  attending  to  the  sense,  as  well  as  the 
sound,  of  what  is  uttered  by  the  rest :  and  others, 
that  should  moderate  themselves  to  a  prudent  degree 
of  lowness,  till  they  have  learnt  how  to, exert  them- 
selves more  properly.  But  all  who  are,  or  can  be 
qualified,  and  there  are  few,  who  cannot,  should  bear 
such  a  part  as  they  are  able.    It  may  be  done,  with- 

VOL.  Ill'  h  h 
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out  in  the  least  disordering  the  more  skilful  singers, 
who  perform  the  very  useful  office  of  raising  and 
supporting  the  tune.  This  in  many  congregations 
is  done  by  the  organ,  the  charity  children,  or  both. 
But  then  the  organ  should  express  the  tunes  plaaaJy 
and  distinctly,  and  make  very  moderate  intervals  be- 
tween the  lines ;  the  children  should  be  taught  to 
sing  in  exact  time  and  concert  with  it;  and  the  whole 
congregation  should  accompany  them  fervently,  yet 
with  prudence.  Taking  this  care,  though  there 
should  still  happen  to  be  some  little  discords,  they 
would  be  intirely  lost  in  the  general  chorua:  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  noble  and  elevating,  if  we 
took  rightly  into  our  thoughts  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ter, instead  of  cavilling  at  minute  particulars. 

Consider  the  nature  of  a  wild  multitude,  in  its 
original  savage  state,  met  together  at  the  call  of 
some  vehement  ungoverned  passion :  how  alarming 
the  concourse,  how  frightful  and  horrid  the  confused 
and  hideous  cries  of  it  must  be.  Then  consider  the 
same  multitude,  softened  and  cultivated  by  the  gentle 
influences  of  religion,  and  unanimously  assembling 
at  stated  seasons,  to  sing  forth  the  praises  of  the  wise 
and  good  parent  of  all,  and  echo  to  each  other  the 
precepts  of  a  rational,  and  mild,  and  beneficent  life 
here,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  eternal  felicity  here- 
after. Can  there  be  a  happier  change  of  scene,  a 
sweeter  and  more  pleasing  view  ?  And  suppose  the 
harmony  made  by  them  were  ever  so  little  better, 
than  shouting  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph,  as 
the  Scripture  expresses  it,  and  making  a  joyful  noue 
unto  the  rock  of  their  salvation  * :  yet  what  worthy  and 
humane  and  pious  heart  is  there,  that  would  not  be 
charmed  with  the  sound,  and  zealously  join  in  it? 

*  Psalm  xlvii.  1 .  xcv.  1 . 
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We  are  disposed  thus  on  other  occasions.  Amongst 
our  ancestors,  who  judged  of  propriety  as  discreetly 
as  ourselves,  (to  say  no  more,)  the  very  highest  joined 
humbly  and  cheerfully  with  the  lowest  of  their  fellow- 
Christians  in  the  duty  of  psalmody,  however  artlessly 
performed.  And  I  entreat  you  to  reflect  what  it  is, 
either  to  disdain,  or  be  ashamed,  or  be  too  indolent, 
to  lift  up  our  voices  to  the  honour  of  our  Maker, 
when  we  come  into  his  house  professedly  to  worship 
him,  and  he  hath  commanded  that  one  part  of  his 
worship  shall  be  this. 

But  if  we  will  not  employ  our  lips  in  the  service, 
we  may  still  fix  our  minds  upon  it:  at  least  we  should 
not  hinder  others  from  doing  either.  And  particu- 
larly we  should  abstain  from  giving  the  bad  example, 
and  the  offence,  of  indecently  holding  conversation 
at  that  time :  for  which  surely  there  cannot  be  so 
pressing  an  occasion,  but  that  it  may  be  very  safely 
deferred  till  after  Church,  if  not  altogether  omitted. 

In  the  singing  of  Psalms,  different  persons  use 
different  postures .  The  prose  Psalms,  I  believe,  are 
and  ever  have  been  repeated  by  all  persons  every 
where,  standing.  In  the  verse  Psalms  we  all  stand  at 
the  doxology.  And  in  what  goes  before,  the  reason 
for  doing  it  is  exactly  the  same,  and  a  very  strong 
one :  that  the  whole  is  sung  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
often  directly  addressed  to  God.  Accordingly  we 
read  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  not  only  the  Levites 
were  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the 
JLord,  and  likewise  at  even*,  but  that  when  tliey 
waited  with  instruments  of  music  to  praise  tJie  Lord, 
aU  Israel  stood t ;  and  again,  that  they  said  to  the 
people,  stand  up,  and  Mess  tJie  Lord  your  God%. 
We  read  likewise,  that  in  a  vision  of  St.  John,  in  the 

*  1  Chron.  xxii.  30.  f  2  Chron.  vii.  G.  J  Noli.  ix.  5. 
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old  and  excellent  collect,  to  beg  of  him,  unto  whom 
all  hearts  he  open,  so  to  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  ours, 
by  the  inspiration  of  his  holy  Spirit,  by  breathing  into 
us  with  lasting  efficacy  good  inclinations  and  pur- 
poses, that  we  may  as  perfectly  as  our  present  state 
admits,  love  him  in  our  souls,  and  magnify  him  in 
our  words  and  lives.  Purity  of  intention  is  both  in 
general  requisite  for  approaching  God's  altar,  and 
more  especially  for  going  through  the  next  part  of 
the  office  aright:  in  which,  after  hearing  the  Ten 
Commandments  rehearsed  to  us,  we  pray  God  to 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  pardon  us,  so  far  as  we  have 
transgressed  either  the  letter  or  .the  spirit  of  them,  as 
explained  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  each  of  them  better  for  the  future.  It 
doth  not  appear,  that  this  form  of  devotion  was  ever 
used  in  any  liturgy  before  our  own.  But  surely, 
taking  the  Commandments  with  the  Gospel  interpre- 
tation of  them,  it  is  a  very  instructive  and  edifying 
one.  And  they,  who  think  the  confession  in  the 
Morning  Prayer  not  particular  enough,  have  suffi- 
cient room  here  to  supply  that  imagined  defect. 

Next  follows  a  prayer  for  the  King.  The  primitive 
Christians,  in  every  public  office,  presented  a  suppli- 
cation for  their  Sovereign.  Now  in  this  office,  un- 
less it  were  put  in  the  beginning,  few  in  proportion 
would  join  in  it  when  the  sacrament  is  administered, 
considering  how  many  return  home  without  receiv- 
ing. And  therefore  it  is  placed  here,  just  after  the 
Ten  Commandments,  of  which  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  is  one  main  support,  as  they  are  of  that 
in  return :  and  we  pray  the  Almighty,  that,  in  mercy 
to  his  Church,  he  will  so  rule  the  King's  heart,  whom 
in  the  course  of  his  providence  he  hath  chosen  to 
reign  over  us,  and  to  be  his  servant  and  minister  ta 
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As  in  the  Morning  Prayer,  so  in  the  Communion 
Service,  for  the  same  reason,  after  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture, we  recite  the  Creed :  only  there  we  have  that  of 
the  ancient  Latin  Church,  here  that  of  the  ancient 
Greek;  made  in  the  first  General  Council,  held  at 
Nice,  above  1400  years  ago,  and  thence  called 
Nicene ;  excepting,  that  some  small  additions  were 
inserted  since ;  all  of  them,  but  one  *,  about  50  years 
after. 

In  this  Creed,  we  profess  ourselves  to  believe  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  some  had  spoken  of  the 
human  and  divine  nature  of  our  Saviour,  which  they 
called  Jesus  and  Christ,  as  two  persons  not  united. 
The  words,  light  of  light,  intimating,  that  his  divine 
nature  is  from  the  Father,  as  light  is  from  the  sun, 
or  as  one  light  without  diminution  of  itself  kindles 
another,  were  intended  for  some  imperfect  illustra- 
tion, (and  doubtless  a  very  imperfect  one  it  is,  and 
any  other  must  be,)  of  his  mysterious  generation. 
The  words,  Lord,  and  giver  of  life,  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit,  are  not  to  be  joined,  as  one  single  attribute : 
but  are  taken  from  two  different  texts  of  Scripture : 
in  the  one  of  which  he  is  called,  according  to  the 
marginal  reading,  the  Lord  the  Spirit^  ;  and  said  in 
the  other,  to  give  life\,  that  is,  the  spiritual  life  of 
grace.  The  phrase,  who  proceedetk  from  the  Father 
uzd  the  Son,  may  signify,  either  his  deriving  from  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  his  eternal  subsistence ; 
or,  since  that  hath  been  disputed  between  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Church,  his  being  sent  by  both  into  the 
hearts,  of  men,  as  the  Scripture  plainly  affirms  he  is  §. 

After  the  Creed  another  Psalm  is  sung :  and  then 

*  Consisting  of  the  words,  and  the  Son :  which  came  in  some 
hundreds  of  years  after.     See  Nichols. 

f  2  Cor.  iii.  18.        }  Ver.  6.      $  John  xiv.  26.    xv.  26.   xvii.  7. 
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these  things  being  ever  unsuitable.  And  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  recommended  in  Scripture  for 
purposes  of  charity  *,  as  well  as  set  apart  for  making 
supplications  and  giving  thanks  for  all  men-\.  But 
they  are  both  more  peculiarly  proper  with  a  view  to 
the  Communion :  in  which  light  I  shall  now  consider 
them. 

When  we  commemorate  our  Saviour's  dying  love 
to  us  all,  we  ought  surely  to  think  of  expressing  our 
love  to  our  brethren :  which  must  be  shewn  by  pro- 
moting both  their  spiritual  good  and  their  temporal. 
To  the  former  belong  those  sentences,  which  require, 
that  they  who  are  able,  should  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  where  it  wants 
their  help.  And  they  require  it  strongly,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  reading  them.  •  For  indeed  we  seldom  or 
never  read  them  to  you,  that  we  may  not  seem  to 
plead  our  own  cause :  excepting  in  some  few  of  our 
Churches,  where  the  primitive  practice,  (needful  in 
too  many  more,)  of  giving  oblations  to  the  Minister, 
as  well  as  alms  to  the  poor,  at  the  Sacrament,  is  pre- 
served or  restored.  The  rest  of  the  sentences  exhort 
to  the  latter  duty  of  relieving  the  sick  and  needy. 
What  is  generally  given  for  them  on  this  occasion 
must  be  considered  not  as  the  whole,  but  a  sample 
and  earnest  of  your  charity ;  I  hope,  a  small  one  in 
comparison  of  what  you  give  at  other  times,  and  I 
trust,  is  every  where  faithfully  applied  as  it  ought, 
with  most  religious  and  prudent  care. 

But  as  there  are  few  in  proportion  to  whom  we 
can  do  good  with  our  substance ;  and  many,  that  are 
much  above  our  alms,  yet  greatly  need  our  prayers ; 
we  proceed  to  offer  them  up  for  the  whole  state  qf 
Christ s  Church,  militant,  that  is,  carrying  on  a  war- 

•  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  t  1  Tim.  ii.  1. 
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to  ask,  and  happy  to  have  in  our  favour :  and  God 
forbid,  that  we  should  not  give  you  ours,  when  we 
are  asked  it,  with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  much 
secresy,  as  any  ministers  of  any  Church  whatever ! 

There  is  the  less  occasion  that  I  should  enlarge  on 
this  office,  because  I  have  explained  in  my  Lectures 
on  the  Church  Catechism,  the  principal  points  re- 
lating to  the  Lord's  Supper.  I  have  shewn  you  in 
particular,  that  the  expression  of  eating  and  drinking 
damnation  to  ourselves,  (which  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  *,  and  from  thence 
taken  into  the  exhortation  at  the  communion,)  means 
only  bringing  upon  ourselves  a  condemnation  to  some 
punishment  from  God,  without  determining  of  what 
kind.  For  the  verses  immediately  following,  (which  I 
shall  presently  repeat  to  you,)  very  clearly  show  that 
the  word  in  the  original,  which  is  here  translated 
damnation,  ought  to  have  been  rendered  in  this  place, 
as  it  is  in  several  others,  judgment.  Now  judgment 
is  a  general  term  that  signifies  any  degree  of  correc- 
tion or  punishment  in  this  life,  or  the  next.  That 
which  had  been  incurred  by  those  unworthy  receivers 
to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote,  was  only  correction  in 
the  present  life.  For  undoubtedly  he  told  them  the 
worst  of  their  danger,  and  he  tells  them  of  nothing 
else.  The  very  next  words  are  :  For  this  cause  many 
are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep,  are 
dead.  Then  follows,  what  entirely  clears  up  the 
matter :  If  we  would  judge  ourselves  we  should  not  be 
judged.  But  when  we  are  judged  we  are  chastened  of 
the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the 
World.  The  punishment  therefore  of  receiving  un- 
worthily will  either  be  extended  to  another  world  or 
confined  to  this  according  to  the  degree  of  the  fault : 

*  Gh.  xi.  29. 
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with  the  answers,  and  the  substance  of  all  that  fol- 
lows constantly,  as  far  as,  glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord 
most  high,  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  Commu- 
nion service  1500  years  ago :  and  might  probably 
descend  from  the  Apostolic  times.-  Even  the  custom 
of  appropriating  particular  prefaces  to  the  more  con- 
siderable festivals,  is  1200  years  old,  if  not  more. 

And  now  approaching  nearer  to  the  act  of  receiv- 
ing, we  again  solemnly  acknowledge  our  own  unwor- 
thiness,  as  all  the  old  liturgies  did,  though  not  so 
fully  :  and  pray,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made 
clean  by  Chris  fs  body,  and  our  souls  washed  through 
his  most  precious  blood:  which  expressions  have  been 
censured,  as  if  they  implied,  that  each  of  these,  at 
least  the  latter  of  them,  (his  blood,)  had  some  pecu- 
liar efficacy,  of  which  the  other  was  destitute.  But 
this  cannot  be  intended :  because  very  soon  after, 
the  preservation  of  our  bodies  and  souls  also  unto 
everlasting  life,  is  ascribed  separately,  both  to  his 
body  and  to  his  blood,  as  it  is  in  Scripture  also  *. 
Therefore  the  distinction  made  here,  was  only  meant 
for  some  kind  of  elegance  in  speech :  and  it  much  re- 
sembles what  St.  Clement  the  Roman,  whom  St.  Paul 
intitles  his  fellow-labourer  *f,  hath  said  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  that  Christ  gave  his  flesh  for  our 
flesh,  and  his  soul  for  our  souls  \. 

After  this  follows  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  or 
setting  apart  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  sacred  pur- 
pose, in  which  they  are  about  to  be  employed.  A 
prayer  hath  been  used  for  that  end,  at  least  1600 
years.  And  the  mention,  which  ours  makes  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  the  words,  who 
in  the  same  night  that  he  was  betrayed,  to  the  conclu- 
sion, is  in  every  old  liturgy  in  the  world.  The  Roman- 

•  Heb.  x.  10.  19.  f  Phi-  iv-  s-  t  9^ct-  49- 
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ists,  have  put  into  their  prayer  of  consecration, 
names  of  saints,  and  commemoratioos  el  the  daad> 
which  we  have  thrown  out  And  indeed  we  haw 
left  nothing,  that  so  much  as  needs  explaining :  urn 
less  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  to  you,  that  our  Sat 
tout's  <**  oblation  of  himaejf  is  opposed  to  the 
various  kinds  of  oblations  under  the  law ;  and,  <*** 
qffered,  to  the  continual  repetition  of  them :  tfcaagh 
probably  a  further  view  was,  to  intimate,  that  he  it 
aot,  as  the  Papists  pretend,  really  sacrificed  anew  in 
this  holy  ordinance. 

The  first  part  of  the  words,  which  the 
speak*  at  ddiveriug  the  elements,  is  v ery  aneient  < 
the  rest  is  added  by  our  Church ;  and  the  whole  is 
unerceptipnafele,  The  posture  of  kneeling,  wfeiek 
we  use,  when  we  receive,  is  a  very  proper  one. 
Some  indeed  think,  that  the  Apostles  received  in  the 
posture  which  they  used  at  meals,  and  that  we  ought 
to  imitate  them  in  this.  Now  if  so ;  to  imitate  them 
strictly,  we  must  not  sit,  (as  these  persons  do,)  but 
lie  all  along :  for  so  did  the  Apostles  at  table.  But 
indeed  we  may  rather  suppose,  that  when  our  Sa- 
viour blessed  the  bread  and  wine,  this  being  an  ad- 
dress to  God,  both  he  and  they  were  in  some  posture 
of  adoration  :  and  that  they  changed  it  before  receiv- 
ing, is  not  likely,  considering  how  different  that  was 
from  a  common  meal.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  any 
part  of  the  Christian  Church  till  of  late  years,  ever 
used  any  other  posture  than  that  of  kneeling  or  stand- 
ing ;  by  each  of  which  they  meant  to  signify  worship. 
We  use  the  former :  but  with  an  express  declaration 
inserted  in  all  our  prayer  books,  that  no  adoration  is 
hereby  intended  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  to  the  sacra- 
menial  bread  and  wine  ;  (for  thai  were  idolatry  to  be 
abhorred  of  all  Christians ;)  or  to  any  corporal  pre- 
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sence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood:  for  they  are 
in  Heaven  and  not  here  *.  We  kneel  therefore  only 
to  adore  the  invisible  God  :  and  to  be  in  a  fit  posture 
for  those  prayers  and  praises  which  can  never  be 
more  properly  offered  up  to  him.  And  why  any  per- 
sons should  prefer  a  different  posture  we  cannot  see. 

Having  communicated,  we  again  repeat,  after  along 
interval,  the  Lord's  Prayer.  For  since,  to  as  many,  as 
truly  receive  him,  he  gives  power  to  become  the  sons  qf 
God  t ;  we  may  hope  we  have  now  strengthened  our 
title  to  apply,  under  that  name,  to  Our  Father, 
which  is  in  Heaven,  fyc. 

Then  we  intirely,  that  is,  with  our  whole  hearts, 
desire  him,  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice,  or  service,  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  we  have  offered  up  to 
him :  begging  leave  at  the  sa?  time  to  offer  up  our* 
selves,  body  and  soul,  as  dedicated  to  his  will :  which 
is  the  great  end  of  all  our  devotions ;  yet  never  men- 
tioned in  the  Romish  mass-book.  We  pray  also  once 
more  for  the  whole  Church :  and  lastly  for  our  fellow- 
communicants,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  we  may  be 
fulfilled,  that  is,  filled  full,  and  as  the  Psalmist  ex- 
presses it,  abundantly  satisfied^,  with  Gods  grace  and 
benediction. 

After  this,  as  our  blessed  Lord  sung  an  hymn  § 
with  his  disciples  after  the  Passover  (in  imitation  of 
whom  the  whole  Christian  Church  hath  used  one  in 
commemorating  Our  Passover,  sacrificedfor  us  ||,)  we 
use  one  likewise,  as  ancient,  in  substance,  as  the 
fourth  century  at  least  It  were  better  indeed,  that  we 
sung  it :  if  there  did  not,  alas,  often  want  numbers, 
and  generally  skill.  The  beginning  of  it  is  the  song 
of  the  holy  Angels  in  St  Luke  :  on  which  foundation 

*  Rubric  after  Communion.  +  John  i.  12. 

%  Psalm  xxxvi.  8.  $  Matt.  xxvi.  30.  ||  1  Cor.  v.  7, 
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de  r standing 9  that  inward  sense  of  our  Maker's  good- 
ness to  us,  which  even  now  is  delightful,  beyond  the 
conception  of  those,  who  have  not  experienced  it ; 
and  shall  hereafter  be  so  heightened,  as  vastly  to  ex- 
ceed the  present  conceptions  of  the  best  of  us ;  may 
keep  our  hearts  and  minds*,  our  judgments  and 
affections,  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  his 
Christ:  and  that  every  blessing  of  the  holy  Trinity 
may  be  distributed  amongst  us,  and  remain  with  us 
always.  Grant  this,  O  heavenly  Father,  for  the 
sake,  &c. 

*  Phil,  iv.  7. 
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Protestant  Those  of  the  former  communion,  it 
seems,  think  us  of  the  latter  quite  out  of  the  way  to 
salvation,  and  accordingly  are  unwearied  in  per- 
suading, as  they  have  opportunity,  the  members  of 
our  Church,  especially  the  lower  and  more  ignorant 
part  of  them,  to  quit  it  for  theirs.  The  necessity  of 
doing  this,  they  insist  upon  sometimes  with  so  much 
plausibility,  and  always  with  so  much  confidence, 
that  I  hope  you  will  not  think  a  few  discourses  ill 
employed  on  a  subject  of  such  very  great  impor- 
tance both  to  our  private  satisfaction  and  public 
security,  in  refuting  the  arguments  they  usually 
bring  against  us,  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true 
grace  qf  God,  wherein  ye  stand.  To  proceed  regu- 
larly in  this  matter,  I  shall 

I.  Enquire  what  is  the  rule  of  Christian  faith  and 
life:  and 

II.  Examine  by  this  rule  the  peculiar  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church. 

I.  I  shall  enquire  what  is  the  rule  of  Christian 
faith  and  life :  from  whence  we  are  to  learn  what 
things  our  religion  requires  as  necessary,  and  what 
ft  forbids  as  unlawful :  for,  if  we  do  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other,  we  are  undoubtedly  safe.  Now  as 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole  autlwr  of  our  faith  *,  those 
things,  and  those  alone,  which  he  taught  himself, 
and  commissioned  his  Disciples  to  teach,  are  parts  of 
our  faith.  What  his  doctrine  was  we  find  in  no  less 
titan  four  accounts  of  his  life  and  preaching  given  in 
the  Gospels.  To  what  belief  his  disciples  converted 
men,  we  find  in  the  Acts.  What  they  taught  men 
alter  their  conversion,  we  read  in  the  Epistles. 
These  several  Books,  which  make  up  the  New  Testa- 
ment, all  Christians  allow  to  contain  an  original  and 

•  Heb.  xii.  2. 
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itself,  yet  the  Church  of  Rome  objects  that  it  is  not 
clear  to  us :  even  to  the  learned  many  things  are 
hard  to  be  understood ;  which  therefore  to  the  un- 
learned must  be  impossible.  Nay  sometimes  they 
tell  us  not  one  sentence  of  it  hath  a  meaning,  which 
by  our  own  private  judgment  we  can  be  certain  of. 
But  surely  the  Apostles  were  not  worse  writers  with 
a  divine  assistance,  than  others  commonly  are  without 
it.  What  they  spoke  and  preached  was  plain ;  else 
they  spoke  to  no  purpose :  and  why  should  not  the 
same  things  be  as  plain  when  they  were  written 
down  ?  Some  passages  indeed  might  to  some  persons 
be  difficult,  even  at  first :  and  more  are  doubtless  be- 
come so  by  length  of  time.  But  that  the  main  of 
the  New  Testament  is  intelligible  enough  cannot  be 
with  any  modesty  denied.  And  for  the  rest,  what  at 
first  sight  is  difficult,  may  with  due  consideration  of 
our  own,  and  help  of  others,  be  made  easy  ;  what  is 
obscurely  expressed  in  one  place,  may  he  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  another ;  and  what  is  clearly  expressed  in 
no  place,  we  may  safely  for  that  very  reason  conclude 
it  is  not  neccessary  for  us  to  understand  or  believe. 
But  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  at  first 
sufficiently  intelligible,  how  do  we  know  they  are 
come  down  to  us  uncorrupted  ?  I  answer,  by  all  the 
same  arguments  which  prove  the  incorruptness  of 
any  other  ancient  book  in  the  world,  and  by  this  ar- 
gument farther,  that  these  books  having  many  more 
copies  of  them,  being  much  wider  dispersed  and 
much  more  carefully  read,  and  warmly  disputed 
about,  than  any  other  whatever :  it  is  in  proportion 
more  incredible  that  either  chance  or  design  should 
alter  them  in  any  thing  considerable  without  dis- 
covery from  some  quarter,  even  were  no  particular 
Providence  to  watch  oyer  writings  so  worthy  of  its 
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Those  converts  again,  knowing  it  to  be  their  mdis- 
pensible  duty,  could  not  fail  to  instruct  with  the  same 
diligence,  ministers  their  flocks,  parents  their  children^ 
every  Christian  his  neighbour.  And  thus,  by  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  teaching,  all  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion are  handed  down  in  their  Church,  they  tell  us, 
uncorrupted  to  this  day.  Whoever  either  added, 
omitted  or  changed  any  thing,  must,  they  think,  by 
every  one  around  him,  be  immediately  charged  with 
a  mistake ;  and,  if  he  persisted  in  it,  convicted  of  a 
heresy,  whilst  the  rest  were  confirmed  in  the  ancient 
truth.  And  therefore  to  hold  what  the  Church  holds  is 
a  rule  that  never  can  mislead  us.  Now  it  must  be 
owned  indeed  that  our  Saviour  delivered  his  doctrine 
to  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  all  the  world  by  word  of 
mouth ;  and  this  way  of  delivery  at  first  was  sufficient, 
and  therefore  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  to 
holdfast  the  traditions  he  had  taught  them,  whether 
by  ward  or  by  letter  *.  But  then  in  the  nature  of 
things  how  long  could  this  last  ?  Suppose  but  the 
easiest  common  story  were  to  be  told  from  one  person 
to  another,  without  being  written  down,  for  only  100 
or  200  years,  and  let  each  person  as  he  received  it 
have  never  so  strict  a  charge  to  tell  it  in  the  same 
manner :  yet,  long  before  the  end  of  that  time,  what 
security  could  we  possibly  have  that  it  was  true  at  first 
and  unaltered  still  ?  And  you  cannot  but  see  there  is 
much  less  security  that  a  considerable  number  of 
doctrines,  especially  such  as  compose  the  Popish  Creed, 
should  be  brought  down  safe  for  1700  years  together, 
through  so  many  millions  of  hands,  that  were  all  liable 
through  ignorance,  forgetfulness,  and  superstition,  to 
mistake  them,  or,  through  knavery  and  design,  to  alter 
them.    But  it  Will  be  said,  in  a  case  of  such  impor- 
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tance  as  religion,  men  would  be  more  careful  in 
delivering  truth  than  in  others.  Undoubtedly  they 
ought :  but  who  can  be  secure  that  they  would  ?  It 
is  of  equal  importance  to  be  careful  in  practising  it 
too ;  yet  we  all  know  how  this  hath  been  neglected  in 
the  world  :  and  therefore  have  reason  to  think  the 
other  hath  been  no  less  so.  But  whoever  made  the 
first  change,  they  say,  must  have  been  immediately 
discovered.  Now  so  far  from  this,  that  persons  make 
changes  in  what  they  relate  without  discovering  it 
themselves;  alterations  come  in  by  insensible  degrees; 
one  man  leaves  out,  or  varies,  or  adds  one  little  cir- 
cumstance :  the  next,  another :  till  it  grow  imper- 
ceptibly into  a  different  thing.  In  one  age  a  doctrine 
is  delivered  as  a  probable  opinion,  the  following  age 
speaks  of  it  as  certain  truth  :  and  the  third  advances 
it  into  an  article  of  faith.  Perhaps  an  opposition  rises 
upon  this,  as  many  have  done :  some  have  said  such  a 
doctrine  was  delivered  to  them,  others  that  it  was  not : 
and  who  can  tell  whether  at  last  the  right  side  or  the 
wrong  have  prevailed  ?  Only  this  is  certain,  that 
which  soever  prevails,  though  by  a  small  majority  at 
first,  will  use  all  means  of  art  and  power  to  make  it 
appear  an  universal  consent  at  last :  and  then  plead 
uninterrupted  tradition.  But  though  such  things  as 
these  may  possibly  be  done  in  almost  any  age,  yet 
they  are  easy  to  be  done  in  such  ages,  as  were  five  or 
six  of  those,  that  preceded  the  reformation ;  when  by 
the  confession  of  their  own  historians,  both  Clergy 
and  Laity  were  so  universally  and  so  monstrously 
ignorant  and  vicious,  that  nothing  was  too  bad  for 
them  to  do,  or  too  absurd  for  them  to  believe.  But 
still  they  tell  us,  we  Protestants  receive  it  upon  the 
authority  of  tradition,  that  Scripture  is  the  Word  of 
God :  and  why  can  we  not  as  well  receive  other 
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tilings  upon  the  same  authority  ?  I  answer,  we  re- 
ceive Scripture  by  no  means  upon  the  authority  of 
tradition  merely :  much  less  the  tradition  of  their  pre- 
sent Church ;  but  partly  on  account  of  its  own  reason- 
ableness, and  the  characters  of  divine  wisdom  in  it ; 
partly  from  the  testimony,  which  one  part  of  it  bears 
to  the  other ;  and  lastly  upon  the  written  evidence 
given  us,  chiefly  indeed  by  the  earliest  Christians,  but 
in  some  measure  also  by  Jews  and  Heathens  them* 
selves,  that  the  authors  of  these  books  were  the  Dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  and  the  things  said  by  them  true. 
But  then  to  tell  us,  that  because  we  receive  Scripture, 
upon  this  evidence,  we  must  therefore  receive  a  long 
list  of  doctrines  upon  mere  tradition  after  1 7  ages,  is 
to  affirm  that  the  memory  of  things  may  be  as  well 
preserved  for  ever  by  general  rumour  and  hearsay  as 
by  authentic  records.  But  here  they  plead  that  the 
tradition  which  they  depend  on,  is  not  altogether  un- 
written, but  partly  recorded  by  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Church.  To  this  we  answer,  that  we  acknow- 
ledge truly  ancient  writers,  in  matters,  where  they 
all  agree,  to  be  a  very  valuable  evidence  of  the  faith, 
though  at  the  same  time  a  fallible  one.  And  we  can 
prove  undeniably,  that  these  writers,  in  proportion  as 
they  lived  near  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  were  of  our 
faith,  not  theirs.  But  as  this  is  a  proof  in  our  favour 
that  few  persons  are  capable  of  entering  into,  so  we 
Jiave  happily  a  much  shorter.  For  if  antiquity  be  an 
argument ;  the  greater  the  antiquity  the  stronger  the 
argument :  and  therefore  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
for  this,  as  well  as  many  other  reasons,  is  the  strongest 
of  all.  An  original  account  is  always  to.be  depended 
on  in  the  first  place.  Such  others,  as  eome  a  little 
after,  in  point  of  time*  may  be  of  considerable  use  to. 
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unto  them,  full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of 
God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition  *•  And  just 
as  St.  Paul  had  foretold  it  would  happen  among 
Christians.    Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
vain  deceit,  qfler  the  tradition  qf  men,  and  not  qfter 
Christ  f.    But  here  they  reply,  that,  let  this  passage 
be  designed  against  whom  it  will,  it  cannot  possibly 
fall  on  them.  For,  however  uncertain  tradition  might 
become  of  itself  in  process  of  time,  and  however 
difficult  it  may  be  for  private  persons  to  judge  of 
doctrines  by  it,  yet  the  judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  these  points  is  infallible,  and  theirs  is  that 
Catholic  Church.    Now  that  the  Church  is  infallible, 
they  sometimes  attempt  to  prove  from  reason.    Mak- 
ing it  so  was  the  only  way  to  end  disputes,  and  there- 
fore God  being  wise  and  good,  must  have  made  it  sou 
But  certainly  a  much  more  effectual  way  of  preventing 
disputes  and  errors  had  been  to  have  made  every  sin- 
gle man  infallible ;  and  yet  God  hath  not  done  this. 
It  might  therefore  be  more  modest  for  them  to  let  him 
show  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  what  way  he  pleases. 
The  Jewish  Church  we  know  was  not  infallible.   For 
they  denied  their  Saviour,  and   it   was  by  follow- 
ing tradition  that  they  came  to  do  it.  How  then  does 
it  appear  that  the  Christian  must  be  more  infallible  ? 
Why,  they  have  texts  of  Scripture  to  prove  this.  But 
if,  as  they  commonly  tell  us,  the  Scripture  can  neither 
be  proved  nor  understood  but  by  the  infallible  autho- 
rity of  the  Church ;  how  can  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  Church  be  proved  or  understood  by  Scripture  ? 
However,  let  us  hear  these  texts.     Our  Saviour  told 
his  Apostles,  that  the  Comforter  should  come  and  lead 
them  into  all  truth  %.     But  perhaps  this  was  said  only 
to  the  Apostles  :  and,  had  it  been  said  to  them  and 
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and  in  some  measure  always  is,  a  pillar  and  support 
of  truth ;  and  so  in  his  proportion  is  every  believer : 
and  therefore  of  every  single  good  Christian  our 
Saviour  says,  in  the  Revelation  #,  J  will  make  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  my  God.  But  then  it  does  not  follow 
from  hence,  that  any  one  Christian,  or  the  majority 
of  Christians,  so  support  the  truth,  as  that  they  do 
and  ever  will  profess  it  all,  without  any  mixture  of 
error :  and  unless  this  be  done,  there  is  no  infallibility. 
But  they  argue  farther,  that  our  Saviour  directs  |, 
if  a  man  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  a  Heathen  man  and  a  publican.  But  what  is 
he  there  speaking  of?  Let  us  read  the  context.  If 
thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go,  and  tell  him 
his  fault  between  him  and  thee  alone.  If  he  will  not 
hear  thee,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more.-  If  he  shall 
neglect  to  /tear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church.  If  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a 
Heathen  man  and  a  publican.  That  is,  if  a  man  have 
done  you  an  injury,  first  admonish  him  privately  of 
it.  If  that  avail  not,  tell  the  Church :  not  the  uni- 
versal Church  sure  throughout  all  the  world,  but  the 
particular  one  you  both  belong  to.  And  if  he  will 
not  reform  upon  their  reproof,  look  on  him  no  longer 
as  a  true  Christian,  but  an  ill  man.  Here  therefore 
is  not  one  word  said  about  disobeying  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Catholic  Church  concerning  a  disputed 
doctrine :  but  about  slighting  the  admonition  of  a 
particular  Church  concerning  a  known  sin,  and  par- 
ticular Churches  are  owned  to  be  fallible. 

Again,  they  say  it  is  an  article  of  our  creed,  that 
we  believe  in  tlie  Catholic  Church.  But  then  they 
know  the  meaning  of  this  is  not  that  we  believe  what- 
ever this  Church,  or  any  who  please  to  call  them- 

*  Rev.  iii.  12.  +  Mat.  xvhi.  17*. 
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ferent  opinion  about  this  matter  will  produce  a  dif- 
ferent rule  of  faith.  And  it  is  a  matter,  in  which  the 
opinions  of  the  Romanists  differ  greatly.  Many  of 
them  say  the  Pope  is  infallible,  and  he  himself  claims 
tp  be  so.  But  then  some  think  he  is  so  in  matters 
of  faith  only,  some  in  matters  of  fact  too.  In  most 
Popish  countries  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  heresy 
to  deny  him  this  prerogative ;  -  in  others  as  great 
weakness  to  ascribe  it  to  him.  For  a  large  part  of 
them  say  nothing  is  infallible  under  a  general  Coun- 
cil, regularly  called.  But  then  they  have  so  many 
different  opinions  about  what  makes  a  Council  gene- 
ral, and  what  call  of  one  is  regular,  that  some  of 
them  reckon  at  least  eighteen  general  Councils,  and 
some  at  most  but  seven  or  eight :  and  indeed  they 
might  very  justly  question  whether,  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  was  ever  one  such  in  the  world.  But  far- 
ther ;  which  of  the  Decrees  and  Canons  of  these 
Councils,  amongst  the  infinite  forgeries  there  have 
been,  are  genuine,  and  which  not,  here  again  is  an 
endless  controversy;  and  another  as  endless  what 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  most  important  ones  of 
them  is.  In  consequence  of  this  they  differ  and  dis- 
pute, and  have  done  for  ages,  (as  united  as  they 
would  seem  to  be,)  not  only  about  such  silly  ques- 
tions, as  whether  the  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in 
original  sin  or  not,  (and  yet  about  this  they  were 
catting  one  another  Heretics  for  300  years,  and  their 
general  Councils,  with  all  their  infallibility,  have  not 
dared  to  determine  the  matter  to  this  day ;)  but  they 
quarrel  equally  about  things  of  the  greatest  moment 
To  give  but  one  instance  of  many,  whether  a  king 
may,  for  heresy  or  disobedience  to  the  Church,  be  de- 
posed* and  his  subjects  discharged  of  their  allegiance, 
is  a  question  of  as  much  weight  as  can  well  be  put 
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body  of  Christians  considered  as  one,  which  indeed 
is  the  only  true  Catholic  or  Universal  Church.  But 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
can  never  meet :  and,  were  it  as  easy,  as  it  is  difficult, 
to  collect  their  several  opinions,  what  one  point 
should  we  find  them  all  in  all  ages  agree  in  as  neces- 
sary, besides  those  general  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
that  are  on  every  hand  allowed  to  be  clearly  con- 
tained in  Scripture  ?  Which  way  soever  then  we  seek 
for  a  rule  of  faith,  to  Scripture-doctrine  we  must 
return :  and  therefore  the  best  way  is,  never  to  de^ 
part  from  it. 

But  here  some  of  the  Romanists  (for  they  differ 
about  it)  will  say  we  wrong  them.  They  admit 
Scripture  for  the  rule  of  faith.  But  do  they  admit 
it  for  the  only  one  ?  This  they  dare  not  say.  Or,  if 
they  did,  wiH  they  allow  us,  when  we  have  this  rule, 
to  know  what  it  means  V  No,  we  must  never  under- 
stand the  least  part  of  it,  though  ever  so  plain,  in  any 
different  sense  from  what  the  Church  is  pleased  to 
appoint.  What  then  is  this  but  mocking  mankind, 
and  giving  with  one  hand,  what  they  immediately 
take  away  with  the  other  ?  But  we,  they  say,  are  in 
a  pitiable  condition,  that,  having  only  the  dead  letter 
of  Scripture  to  go  by,  and  no  living  guide  or  judge 
to  direct  us  in  the  interpretation  of  it,  as  they  have ; 
controversies  are  always  among  us,  and  can  never  be 
decided.  To  this  we  answer,  that  controversies  are 
what  they  themselves,  even  with  persecution  to  help 
them,  can  neither  prevent  or  end  any  more  than  we. 
And  in  matters  of  property  indeed,  some  decision, 
right  or  wrong,  must  be  made.  Society  could  not 
subsist  without  it :  but  what  need  of  an  infallible  de- 
cision in  matters  of  faith  ?  Why  is  it  not  sufficient 
that  every  man  determine  for  himself  as  well  as  he 
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pittance  to  being  directed  by  infallibility,  endft  iff 
being  ted  blindfold  by  men,  confessedly  as  feffible 
at  themselves  But  all  Christian  are  commanded* 
they  say,  to  *beg  them  that  have  the  rule  owr  them  fo 
the  Lord*.  And  it  is  true,  the  teaching  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  attended  upon: 
their  doctrine  followed  in  all  clear  cases,  and  their 
judgment  respected  even  in  doubtful  ones.  But  still 
we  are  no  more  bound  to  follow  our  spiritual  guides 
into  opinions  plainly  false,  or  practices  plainly  sin- 
ful, than  to  follow  a  common  guide  down  a  precipice, 
or  into  the  sea,  let  our  knowledge  of  the  way  be 
ever  so  little,  or  the  other's  pretences  to  infallible 
skill  in  it  ever  so  great.  The  rule  therefore  for  the 
unlearned  and  ignorant  in  religion  is  this.  Let  each 
man  improve  his  own  judgment  and  increase  his  own 
knowledge  as  much  as  he  can :  and  be  fully  assured 
that  God  will  expect  no  more.  In  matters,  for  which 
he  must  rely  on  authority,  let  him  rely  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  Church  which  God's  Providence  hath 
placed  him  under,  rather  than  another  which  he 
fiath  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  trust  those,  who  by  en* 
eouraging  free  inquiry,  appear  to  love  truth,  rather 
than  such  as,  by  requiring  all  their  doctrines  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed,  seem  conscious  that  they  will  not 
bear  to  be  fairly  tried.  But  never  let  him  prefer 
any  authority  before  that  which  is  the  highest  of  all 
authority,  the  written  word  of  God.  This  therefore 
let  us  all  carefully  study,  and  not  doubt  but  that 
whatever  things  in  it  are  necessary  to  be  believed, 
are  easy  to  be  understood.  This  let  us  firmly  rely 
on,  and  trust  to  its  truth,  when  it  declares  itself 
able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  perfect,  and  tho- 
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— Exhorting  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true  grace 

of  God  wherein  ye  stand. 

The  general  rule  of  conduct  foj  men  to  go  by  is 
reason :  contrary  to  what  this  plainly  teaches,  we 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  believe ;  but  beyond  what 
it  teaches,  on  sufficient  authority,  we  justly  may. 
Persuasion  founded  on  authority  is  called  faith :  and 
that  which  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  Christian  faith.  .    „ 

Now  the  rule  of  this  faith,  the  only  means  by 
which  we,  who  live  so  many  ages  after  him,  can 
learn  with  certainty  what  things  he  hath  required  as 
necessary,  and  what  he  hath  forbidden  as  unlawful, 
I  have  proved  to  be  the  holy  Scriptures.  For  these, 
Which  confessedly  give  us  a  true  account  of  Christi- 
anity, do  also,  as  I  have  shewn  to  you,  give  us  a  full 
and  sufficiently  clear  account  of  it ;  and  there  is  none 
whatever  besides  that  can  be  equally  depended  on. 
Other  antiquity  compared  with  that  of  Scripture  is 
modern :  tradition  in  its  own  nature  soon  grows  un- 
certain :  and  infallibility  is  no  where  to  be  found  upon 
earth.  The  only  thing  then  we  have  to  rely  on  in 
Christianity,  is  the  written  word  of  God.  Whatever 
this  forbids  is  sinful :  whatever  it  requires  as  a  con- 
dition of  salvation  is  necessary :  whatever  it  does  not 
so  require,  is  not  necessary.  '  By  these  rules  there- 
fore of  reason,  and  Scripture,  let  us  now  proceed,  as 
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When  present.  See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am  thy  fellow- 
servant:  warship  God  *.  And  when  some  among  the 
Colossians  had  affected  unjustifiable  practices  of  this 
kind,  St.  Paul  censures  them  as  being  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous error.  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  re- 
ward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of 
Angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not 
seen  f.  Yet  does  the  Church  of  Rome  intrude  so 
much  farther  as  to  pay  undue  worship  to  beings  far 
below  angels :  not  only  to  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  but 
to  some  who  were  so  wicked  on  earth,  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear  they  are  in  Hell,  and  to  others 
that  are  mere  fictions  of  their  own  imaginations,  and 
never  were  at  all.  For  the  sake  of  these,  and  through 
their  merits,  they  desire  in  their  public  and  autho- 
rized prayers,  God's  merey,  sometimes  quite  omitting 
to  mention  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  sometimes  John 
ing  his  and  theirs  together.  Farther  than  this,  they 
jiirectly  pray  to  them,  in  the  house  of  God,  and  in 
the  same  posture  in  which  they  pray  to  God ;  and 
that  not  only  to  intercede  with  him  for  them,  but,  in 
so  many  words,  that  they  themselves  would  bestow 
grate  and  mercy  upon  them,  would  Jbr give  the  guUt 
qf  their  sins,  deliver  them  from  Hell,  and  grant  (hem 
a  place  in  Heaven.  What  pretenee  is  there  now  in 
Christianity  for  such  things  as  these  ?  and  what  doth 
thfe  tend  to,  but  making  the  ignorant,  especially, 
think  their  favourite  Saint  can  do  every  thing  for 
them,  right  or  wrong  ?  To  him  therefore  they  re- 
commend themselves,  not  by  a.  religious  fife,  but  by 
flattering  addresses  and  costly  presents :  on  his  in- 
tercession they  often  depend  much  more  than  on  our 
blessed  Saviour's ;  and  being  secure,  as  they  think, 
of  the  favour  of  these  courtiers  of  Heaven,  pay  Ktfle 
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ever  they  apply  to  St.  Joachim  and  tell  him,  that  as 
his  daughter  can. possibly  deny  him  nothing,  it  is  in 
his  power  to  do  every  thing  he  will  for  them.  This, 
you  see,  is  being  very  artful  in  making  interest :  only 
it  is  more  art  than  is  necessary.  For  since  we  are 
both  permitted  and  appointed '  to  approach  God 
through  Christ  directly,  who,  we  are  certain,  both 
doth  hear  and  will  help  us,  we  shall  prejudice,  instead 
of  benefiting  our  cause,  by  making  underhand  appli- 
cations to  other  persons,  who  perhaps  never  come  to 
know  of  our  petitions,  and,  if  they  do,  are  displeased 
at  them ;  or,  if  they  were  not,  can  be  in  comparison 
of  little  use  to  us. 

Yet  to  judge  by  the  practice  of  the  Romish  Church, 
who  would  not  think  that  the  whole  New  Testament 
were  filled  with  precepts  for  the  worship  of  the 
Saints,  especially  the  blessed  Virgin  ?  Whereas,  even 
in  the  Gospels  she  is  but  seldom  and  occasionally 
mentioned ;  our  Saviour  seeming  on  purpose  to  take 
less  notice  of  her,  as  if  he  foresaw  what  advantages 
taking  more  would  give  to  the  extravagancies  of  after 
times.  In  the  Acts  she  is  just  mentioned  once.  In 
the  Epistles  and  Revelation  not  at  all.  Yet  these 
are  not  half  the  monstrous  things  that  the  Romanists 
are  guilty  of  about  her.  They  have  invented  a  foble 
of  her  body  being  taken  up  into  Heaven,  and  ap- 
pointed a  solemn  festival  in  honour  of  it  They  have 
instituted  a  form  of  devotion  called  the  Rosary,  in 
which  ten  addresses  are  made  to  her,  for  one  to  God ; 
and  successive  Popes  have  granted  large  indulgences 
and  blessings  to  all  that  shall  say  it.  Then  their  pri- 
vate writers  about  her  have  gone  incredible  lengths. 
One  of  their  Cardinals,  Bonaventure,  by  putting  her 
name  instead  of  God's,  and  some  other  necessary  al- 
terations, hath  applied  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  to 
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inrentars  of  these  things,  s*ys  be,  lessened  among 
men  the  reverence  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  intra* 
duced  errors  concerning  it  *.  The  Jews,  though  the 
Old  Testament  figuratively  expresses,  in  words,  the 
power  and  attributes  of  God  by  parts  of  the  human 
form,  were  yet  most  strictly  forbidden  all  sensible 
representation  of  him  under  any  form.  Take  goad 
heed  unto  yourselves,  says  Moses,  for  ye  saw  no  mam 
net  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spoke  ta 
you  in  Horeb;  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  lest  ye  for* 
get  the  covenant  of  the  Lard  your  God,  and  make  tie 
similitude  of  any  figure;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a 
consuming  fire,  even  a  jealous  God  f .  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  when  they  had  made  a  golden  image, 
though  it  was  expressly  designed  in  honour  of  that 
God  who  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  it  was  no** 
withstanding  punished  as  idolatry.  <  And  far  from 
allowing  to  Christians,  what  was  then  forbidden  tba 
lews,  St.  Paul  most  severely  condemns  it  in  the  very 
Heathens,  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  ghrjfiaA 
Mm  not  as  God,  hut  became  vain  in  their  imaginations* 
and  thonged  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God>  into 
am  image  made  tike  to  corruptible  man  %»  Yet  bow 
near  doth  this  approach  to  what  the  Church  of  Rome 
doth  now,  in  making  pictures  of  God  the  Father! 
Our  blessed  Saviour  indeed,  having  taken  on  him 
human  nature,  is  capable  of  being  represented  in  m 
human  form.  But,  as  all  such  representations  must 
he  imaginary  ones,  so  they  ate  useless  ones  too :  the 
manorial  of  himself,  which  he  hath  appointed  in  the 
Sacrament,  we  may  be  assured  is  sufficient  to  all  good 

*  Varro  ap.  S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  4.  c  51.  where  he  says  they 
had  none  for  170  years.  But  Tarquinius  Priscus  introduced  them. 
See  Tenison  on  Idol.  p.  5& 

t  Deut.  iv.  15—24.  J  Rom.  i.  21.  23. 
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is,  that  such  cautions  never  are,  or  can  be  observed 
by  the  multitude.  Place  sensible  objects  before 
them  to  direct  their  worship  to :  and  in  those 
objects  their  worship  will  terminate.  This  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  saw  too  plainly  in  the  Heathens,; 
ever  to  think  of  imitating  them.  Accordingly  neither 
images  nor  pictures  were  allowed  in  Churches  for 
near  400  years.  And  when,  after  being  more  than 
once  condemned,  they  came  to  be  allowed,  no  honour 
was  intended  to  be  paid  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
when  it  began  to  be  paid,  which  indeed  was  not  long, 
it  was  severely  censured,  and  particularly  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  above  300  Bishops,  assembled  in 
council  at  Constantinople.  But  about  thirty  years 
after,  the  second  council  of  Nice,  (so  ill  did  councils 
agree,)  established  it.  Yet  even  this  council  held  re- 
presentations of  God  to  be  unlawful.  And  all  the 
Western  countries,  except  Italy,  under  the  Pope's 
immediate  direction,  continued  to  condemn  the  war- 
ship  of  all  representations,  for  some  ages  afterwards.: 
But  by  degrees  it  first  became  general ;  and  then  so 
grossly  scandalous,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  it 
seems,  hath  judged  it  the  wisest  way  to  leave  the 
second  Commandment,  which  too  plainly  forbids 
these  things,  out  of  their  smaller  books  of  devotion, 
under  the  absurd  pretence  of  its  being  only  a  part,  I 
suppose  an  insignificant  one,  of  the  first:  though/ 
since  they  have  been  charged  with  this,  they  have 
thought  fit  in  some  of  them,  but  not  in  all,  to  restore 
it  again.  And  here  let  us  quit  the  article  of  image- 
worship,  with  the  Psalmist's  remark  upon  it  They 
that  make  them  are  lite  unto  them :  so  is  every  one  that 
truateth  in  them.  O  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the  Lord  *. 
But  there  still  remains  another  object  of  Popish 
worship,  the  Sacramental  bread  «nd  wine.    For  they 

*  Psalm  cxv.  8,  9. 
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the  right  hand  of  God,  should  at  die  tame  time  be  on 
earth  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Priest ;  and  that  there 
should  be  several  thousands  of  those  bodies  upon  earth 
at  many  hundreds  of  miles  distance  from  one  another, 
and  yet  all  these  be  that  very  same  one  body  also,  this 
is  such  talk,  that  for  sober  persons  in  their  sober 
senses  to  use  it,  and  keep  their  countenance,  is  rerj 
•ttange.  If  one  and  one  be  two,  then  one  body  of 
Christ  here,  and  one  body  of  Christ  there,  make  two 
bodies  of  Christ,  which  they  own  he  hath  not.  And  if 
one  body  can  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  one  time, 
we  may  all  of  us  perhaps  be  now  this  very  instant  at 
Rome  as  well  as  here :  a  man  may  be  at  ever  so  many 
thousand  miles  distance  from  himself,  and  afterwards 
he  may  come  and  meet  himself,  (as  two  of  their  pre* 
tended  real  bodies  of  Christ  often  do ;)  and  then  pass 
by  himself  and  go  away  from  himself  to  the  sama 
distance  he  was  at  before  :  he  may  in  one  place  be 
standing  still,  in  another  be  carried  along,  and  so  be 
in  motion  and  not  in  motion  at  the  same  .time; 
Men  may  say  such  things  as  these  if  they  will :  and 
they  may  believe  them  if  they  can.  But  in  order  to 
it,  well  do  they  direct  their  poor  people  to  professs  in 
their  English  manual  of  prayers  before  mass,  1725, 
p.  409.  Herein  I  utterly  renounce  the  judgment  qftny 
senses y  and  all  human  understanding. 

Here  therefore  we  fix  our  foot :  if  these  things  be 
to  every  man  living  evidently  absurd  and  impossible* 
then  let  nobody  ever  regard  the  most  specious  pre* 
tences  of  proving  such  doctrines,  or  the  authority  of 
a  Church  that  maintains  them*  It  is  no  hard  matter 
for  an  artful  man,  a  little  practised  in  disputing,  so  to 
confound  a  plain  man  upon  almost  any  subject,  that 
he  shall  not  well  know  how  to  answer,  though  he  sees 
himself  to  be  right  anil  the  other  wrong-    This  is  ail 
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do  not  see  the  particular  manner  in  which  some  things 
said  concerning  it  are  true :  but  in  transubstantiation 
there  are  many  things  we  see  to  be  false,  arid  which 
can  in  no  manner  be  true.  Let  them  show  us  any 
contradiction  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  we 
will  believe  it  no  longer.  In  the  mean  time,  since  we 
have  shewn  contradiction  in  transubstantiation,  let 
them  believe  that  no  longer. 

But  they  have  Scripture  to  plead  for  it :  now  if  this 
were  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  it  would  sooner  prove 
Scripture  to  be  false,  than  Scripture  could  prove  it  to 
be  true ;  and  therefore  the  Papists,  by  making  such  a 
monstrous  absurdity  an  article  of  faith,  have  loaded 
their  religion  with  a  weight,  which,  did  it  belong  to 
Christianity,  were  able  to  sink  it.  But,  God  be 
thanked,  Scripture  is  no  more  on  their  side  than 
reason.  We  know  indeed  that  our  Saviour  said  when 
he  gave  the  Sacrament,  this  is  my  body.  But  so  at 
another  time  he  said,  verily  verily  I  am  the  door  of 
the  sheep :  and  at  a  third,  I  am  the  vine.  And  so  have 
all  mankind  always  called  a  representation  of  any 
thing  by  the  name  of  what  it  represented.  Why 
then  is  he  not  to  be  understood  in  the  same  figure 
here  ?  How  do  we  think  the  Apostles  understood  him 
but  as  they  were  used  to  do  in  such  cases  ?  They  who 
were  so  backward  at  comprehending  difficult  things, 
and  so  ready  to  ask  questions  about  them,  did  they 
without  any  surprize  or  any  question  apprehend  that 
our  Saviour  then  took  his  own  body  in  his  own  hand, 
and  gave  that  one  body  to  each  of  his  twelve  Apostles 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  each  of  them. swallowed 
him  down  their  throats,  though  he  was  all  the  while 
sitting  at  the  table  along  with  them  ?  Such  things  are 
too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned  in  a  serious  place, 
and  yet  these  men  force  us  to  it  by  gravely  requiring 

vol.  m.  l  1 
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not  true  that  he,  and  he  only,  who  eateth  the  Sacra- 
ment, shall  dwell  in  Christ  and  live  by  him*  For 
persons  may  possibly  have  no  opportunity  of  receiving 
the  Sacrament,  and  yet  be  very  good  Christians,  and 
too  many  receive  it  frequently,  and  yet  are  very  bad 
Christians.  The  meaning  therefore  plainly  is,  that 
our  Saviour's  coming  and  suffering  in  the  flesh,  and 
shedding  his  blood  for  mankind,  is  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  world :  that  whoever  imbibes  the  doetrine  he 
taught  in  his  life,  and  partakes  by  faith  of  the  be- 
nefits he  procured  at  his  death,  his  soul  is  inwardly 
strengthened  by  them,  and  shall  be  finally  preserved 
to  a  happy  immortality.  For  in  this  spiritual  and  figu- 
tative  sense  he  immediately  directs  his  Disciples  to 
understand  his  words :  when  misunderstanding  them 
in  a  gross  and  literal  one  had  somewhat  staggered 
them.  Doth  this,  says  he,  offend  you  9  It  is  the 
Spirit  that  qmckeneth :  the  flesh  prqfiteth  nothing. 
The  wards  that  I  speak  unto  you,  tliey  are  Spirit  and 
they  are  life.  His  manner  of  expression  had  the  same 
intent  with  that  passage  of  St.  Paul  *,  where  he  says, 
the  Israelites  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and 
did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink.  For  they 
drank  of  the  spiritual  rock  tJmt  followed  them,  and 
that  rock  was  Christ.  The  Papists  themselves  do 
not  think  from  hence,  that  the  Jews  did  eat  and 
drink  Christ  literally :  and  Christians  do  it  in  the 
same  manner  they  did,  only  with  a  clearer  and  more 
distinct  faith.  For  in  this  spiritual  sense,  Christ 
himself  explains  his  words :  we  firmly  believe  his 
body  and  blood  to  be  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lords  Supper ;  that  is, 
an  union  with  him,  to  be  not  only  represented,  but 
really  and  effectually  communicated  to  the  worthy 

*  1  Co*,  x.  3,  4. 
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express  it,  could  make  God  ?  By  degrees  then  this 
doctrine  prevailed ;  till,  in  the  13th  century,  it  was 
established  as  an  article  of  faith.  And  when  once 
the  speculative  error,  of  believing  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  to  be  literally  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  obtained,  the  practical  one  of  worshipping 
them  as  such,  quickly  followed.  For  though  a  decent 
respect  was  always  paid  to  the  Sacrament,  yet  a 
direct  adoration  te  the  elements  was  never  paid,  till 
the  dark  and  superstitious  ages  above-mentioned  in- 
troduced so  senseless  an  idolatry,  to  the  infinite  scan- 
dal of  religion.  May  God,  who  mercifully  winked  at 
the  times  of  Heathen  ignorance,  overlook  this  less 
excusable  folly  of  Christians,  and  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.  But  let  us  all  remember, 
that  our  case  will  be  much  worse  than  theirs,  if,  after 
the  light  hath  so  clearly  shone  upon  us,  we  return  to 
darkness  again :  if,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  we 
change  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worship  the 
creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for 
evermore*.  Amen. 

*  Rom.  i.  25. 
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command  to  receive  the  bread,  and  therefore  they 
are  obliged  by  the  same  command,  to  receive  the 
cup :  which  that  they  did  accordingly,  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  makes 
as  plain  as  words  can  make  any  thing.  Not  to  say 
further,  that  if  the  sixth  of  St.  John  relate  imme- 
diately to  the  Sacrament,  as  they  are  sometimes  very 
positive  it  doth,  the  fifty-third  verse  of  that  chapter 
expressly  declares,  that,  unless  we  drink  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  man,  as  well  as  eat  his  flesh,  we  have 
no  life  in  us. 

But  they  tell  us,  our  Saviour  himself,  after  his 
resurrection,  administered  the  Sacrament  in  one  kind 
only.  For  St.  Luke  says,  that  sitting  down  to  eat 
with  the  two  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  He  took  bread 
and  blessed  it,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them :  and, 
upon  their  knowing  him,  vanished  out  of  their  sight*. 
Now  it  happens,  that  this  was  not  administering  the 
Sacrament  at  all,  but  doing  just  the  same  thing, 
which  the  Evangelists,  in  just  the  same  words  tell  us 
he  did,  when  he  fed  the  multitudes  with  the  loaves 
*  and  fishes ;  and  indeed  at  every  meal  he  eat.  For 
the  Jews  in  the  beginning  of  every  meal  of  theirs, 
use  the  very  same  custom  to  this  day  f.  But  they 
further  plead,  that  however  that  be,  at  least  when 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  said,  the  Disciples 
met  together  to  break  bread  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week\ :  this  must  be  the  Sacrament ;  and  the  cup  is 
not  once  mentioned  there  as  given.  We  answer,  it 
is  not  certain  that  even  this  was  the  Sacrament  : 
and  supposing  it  was,  as,  in  Scripture-language, 
common  feasts  are  expressed  by  the  single  phrase  of 
eating  bread,  which  yet  surely  does  not  prove,  that 

*  Luke  xxiv.  30,  31.  +  Buxtorf.  Synag.  Jud.  c.  12. 
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the  Cup  they  tell  us,  may  be  drank  of  immoderately, 
may  be  spilled,  many  dreadful  inconveniencies  may 
happen  from  trusting  it  with  the  laity.  Now  it  is 
strange  our  Saviour  should  not  be  wise  enough  to 
foresee  these  inconveniencies :  it  is  strange  we  should 
not  experience  them  neither:  and  it  adds  to  the 
wonder  not  a  little,  that  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
for  1200  years,  should  not  be  able  to  find  them  out 
any  more  than  we.  For  in  all  that  time,  the  cup 
was  constantly  given  to  the  laity  in  their  public 
communions,  though  there  are  some  instances,  yet 
neither  many,  nor  early  ones,  in  which  the  bread 
alone  was  carried  to  private  houses.  And  when 
some  of  the  laity,  for  absurd  reasons,  refused  to  take 
the  cup,  no  less  than  three  Popes  condemned  them. 
But  superstitious  imaginations  gradually  increasing 
amongst  Christians,  a  custom  arose  first  of  giving 
the  bread  dipt  in  wine  instead  of  both  separate,  and 
at  last  in  the  15th  century  the  council  of  Constance, 
the  same  which  decreed  so  honestly,  that  promises 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  faith  ought  not 
to  be  kept*,  decreed  also  very  modestly,  that  not- 
withstanding (for  so  they  express  it)  our  Saviour  ad- 
ministered both  kinds,  one  only  shall  be  administered 
for  the  future  to  the  laity.  And  now  it  is  made  an 
article  of  their  Creed,  that  the  whole  Sacrament  is 
given  by  giving  this  part :  so  that  whoever  shall  say 
both  are  necessary,  (which,  if  it  be  not  a  truth,  one 
should  think  could  not  be  a  heresy,)  is  by  the  council 
of  Trent  pronounced  accursed. 

Another  difference  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  ours  with  respect  to  the  Sacrament  is  this. 
They  hold  that,  as  often  as  it  is  celebrated,  Christ  is 
truly  and  properly  offered  up  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins. 

*  See  Courayer's  Council  of  Trent,  Vol.  i.  p..  595. 
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that  a  particular  absolution  from  a  Priest  is  neces- 
sary, if  it  can  be  had,  for  the  pardon  of  every  mortal 
sin,  i.  e.  every,  sin  by  which  any  person  without  re* 
pentance  forfeits  his  title  to  Heaven :  and  that  a 
particular  confession  of  every  material  circumstance 
of  every  such  sin,  is  necessary  for  absolution.  And* 
the  practice  of  these  things  they  apprehend  to  give 
their  Church  an  unspeakable  advantage  over  ours. 

The  necessity  of  such  absolution  they  plead  for 
from  our  Saviour's  words  to  his  Apostles  :   Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  Heaven: 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed 
in  Heaven  *•   Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re- 
mitted; and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained t-     Now  certainly  these  words  did  not  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  to  pardon 
or  refuse  to  pardon  whom  they  pleased,  right  or 
wrong.     They  could  use  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  no  further  than  he  saw  fit,  who  openeth,  and 
no  man  shutteth:  who  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth  \< 
Yet  the  Apostles  had  great  powers  by  virtue  of  these 
words,  which  we  have  not :  the  power  of  discerning 
by  the  spirit,  in  many  cases  at  least,  and  therefore 
of  declaring,  who  were  penitent  and  pardoned,  who 
otherwise :  the  power  of  inflicting  and  continuing 
miraculous  punishments,  on  wicked  persons,  which 
is  binding  and  retaining  their  sins  ;  and  of  removing 
such  punishments,  which  is  losing  and  remitting  them. 
But  these  things  the  Romish  Clergy  can  no  more 
claim  than  we.     What  then  besides  can  there  be 
conveyed  by  these  words  of  our  Lord  ?    A  power  of 
preaching   that  Gospel,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  alone,  the  sins  of  men  shall  be   forgiven  or 
punished ;  a  power  of  admitting  persons  into  a  state 

*  Matth.  xviii.  18.  \  John  xx.  23.  J  Rev.  iii.  7. 
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necessary.  And  whenever  persons  think  it  so,  we 
are  ready  both  to  hear  them  with  the  utmost,  secresy, 
and  to* assist  them  with  our  best  care  :  to  direct  them 
how  they  may  be  forgiven,  if  we  think  they  are  not ; 
to  pronounce  them  forgiven,  if  we  think  they  are. 
Only  we  must  beg  them  to  remember,  that  none  but 
God  can  pardon  sins  as  to  their  consequences  in 
another  world.  Men  indeed  may  take  off  from  sin- 
ners the  censures  of  the  Church  if  they  have  incurred 
them;  but  as  to  any  thing  farther,  all  we  can  do  is 
either  to  pray  to  God  that  he  would  forgive  them, 
(which  was  the  only  form  of  absolution  till  the 
eleventh  century  at  least)  or  else  to  declare  that  he 
hath  done  so.  And  let  such  a  declaration  express 
ever  so  positively  that  either  God  or  the  Priest  ab- 
solves them,  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  build  hopes  on  this, 
with  respect  to  another  life,  any  further  than  con- 
ditionally, that  if  their  repentance  be  sufficient,  their 
forgiveness  is  certain.  But  whether  it  be  sufficient 
or  no,  the  Priests  of  our  Church  can  give  their  judg- 
ment, and  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  can  possibly 
do  no  more.  For  they  must  own  themselves  to  be 
as  fallible  as  we  are. 

But  as  neither  reason  nor  Scripture  makes  confes- 
sions and  absolution  of  this  kind  necessary,  so 
neither  did  the  primitive  Church  hold  it  to  be  so. 
Public  confession  indeed  they  required  in  cases  of 
public  scandal :  but  for  private  confession  in  all  cases 
it  was  never  thought  of  as  a  command  of  God  for  900 
years  after  Christ,  nor  determined  to  be  such  till  after 
1200 :  when  the  same  Council  of  Lateran  decreed  it, 
which  decreed  also  the  deposing  of  such  princes  as 
would  not  extirpate  heresy.  And  yet  it  is  amazing 
what  stress  they  now  lay  upon  it.  No  repentance, 
they  tell  us,  will  avail,  if  it  be  neglected :  and  almost 
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He  had  been  laying  amongst  them,  he  says,  the  foun- 
dation of  religion,    the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus 
Christ.     On  this,  says  he,  another  man  hath  built ; 
but  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth;  what  he 
teaches  for  Christian  doctrine :  for  the  day  shall  de- 
clare it,  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  mans  work  of 
what  sort  it  is :  either  the  day  of  the  fiery  trial  of 
persecution,  or  rather,  the  final  judgment  of  God, 
whose  day  shall  burn  like  an  oven  *,  this  shall  try 
every  man's  work,  search  it  as  thoroughly  as  fire 
does  things  that  are  put  into  it.     Then,  if  any  man's 
work  which  he  hath  built,  abide,  if  the  doctrines  he 
hath  taught  bear  the  test,  he  shall  receive  a  reward: 
but  if  his  work  be  burnt,  if,  preserving  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity,  he  hath  built  errors  on  them, 
he  shall  suffer  loss;  the  pains  he  hath  taken  shall  be 
of  no  benefit,  and  though  he  may  be  saved  himself,  it 
shall  be  like  one  that  escapes  through  the  fire,  with 
great  danger  and  difficulty.     For  so  St.  Jude  speaks: 
Some  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire  f : 
and  the  prophet  Amos,    Ye  were  as  a  firebrand 
plucked  out  of  the  burning  %.     This  passage  therefore 
relates  not  to  punishing,  in  purgatory,  the  persons  of 
some  men,  before  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but  to  try- 
ing the  works  of  all  men  at  the  Day  of  Judgment: 
and  far  from  patronizing  the  Church  of  Rome,  gives 
them  indeed  an  awful  warning  not  to  build  on  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  hay  and  stubble;  such  use- 
less trash  as  this,  and  many  other  of  their  doctrines; 
which  that  great  Day  of  the  Lord  will  show  to  have 
no  solidity  in  them :  but  their  works  shall  be  burnt  up, 
themselves  sifffer  loss,  and  at  best  be  saved  only  so  as 
by  fire.    Their  other  texts  for  purgatory  are,  if  possi- 
ble, less  to  the  purpose  than  this :  that  blasphemy 

*  Mat.  iv.  1.  +  Jude,ver.  23.  %  Amosiv.  11. 
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from  henceforth,  from  the  hour  of  their  death,  for 
they  rest  Jrom  their  labours*.  But  miserable,  says 
the  Church  of  Rome,  are  many  of  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord,  for  a  long  time  after,  for  they  rest  not 
from  their  labours,  but  labour  under  most  grievous 
sufferings.  But  indeed,  even  their  own  apocryphal 
Scriptures  might  have  taught  them  better  than  this. 
The  souls  qf  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  qf  God, 
and  there  shall  no  torment  touch  them-\.  Nor  is  their 
plea  from  antiquity  better  than  that  from  Scripture. 
For  though  many  had  adopted  strange  notions  of 
these  things,  out  of  heathen  fable  and  philosophy, 
into  the  Christian  religion,  yet  purgatory,  in  the 
present  Popish  sense,  was  not  heard  of  for  400  years 
after  Christ;  nor  universally  received  even  in  the 
Western  churches  for  1000  years ;  nor  almost  in  any 
other  church  than  that  of  Rome  to  this  day.  But 
supposing  there  were  such  a  place,  how  do  they  know 
concerning  any  particular  person  that  he  ever  comes 
into  it,  or  how  long  he  stays  in  it  ?  And  if  not,  what 
is  it  but  offering  the  sacrifice  of  fools%>  to  make 
thousands  of  prayers  for  one,  who  may  be  quite  out 
of  the  reach  of  them,  either  in  Heaven,  or  perhaps 
in  Hell?  Though  indeed,  by  praying  for  the  very 
wickedest  of  men,  as  only  in  purgatory,  they  strongly 
tempt  other  wicked  men  to  conclude,  that  none  of 
their  communion  ever  go  to  Hell.  And  thus  is  this 
invention  at  once  so  great  a  terror  to  good  persons, 
and  so  great  a  comfort  to  bad  ones,  that  one  cannot 
help  applying  to  it  the  Prophet's  words :  With  lies 
ye  have  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  wham  I 
hone  not  made  sad:  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  wicked,  that  he  should  not  return  from  his  wicked 

*'B«v.  xiv.  13.  t  Wisd.  iii.  1. 

X  Becks,  v.  1. 
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(which  they  are  not,  for  nothing  is  so  but  what  ap- 
pears to  come  from  God,)  would  condemn,  and  not 
Justify  those  prayers  which  the  Papists  use. 

Another  Popish  method  of  relieving  sinners  is  by 
indulgences.  Originally  this  word  meant  a  very 
right  thing,  the  mitigation  of  the  severity  or  length 
of  ecclesiastical  censures  towards  such,  as,  by  an  ex- 
emplary repentance,  had  deserved  it.  Nor  was  any 
other  sort  of  indulgences  known  for  at  least  600 
years,  perhaps  much  longer.  But  the  present  notion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  about  them,  (though  in  their 
disputes  with  us  they  would  fain  disguise  it  if  they 
could,)  is  this.  Many  of  the  Saints,  it  seems,  having 
not  only  done  enough  to  merit  immediate  entrance 
into  Heaven,  but  more  than  was  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  this  overplus  of  their  goodness,  called 
usually  works  of  supererogation,  joined  with  the  in- 
finite merits  of  Christ,  makes  a  treasure  of  inestima- 
ble value,  which  the  church  hath  the  disposal  of,  and 
the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  applies  towards  the 
remission  of  their  sins,  who  either  fulfil  in  their  life- 
time certain  conditions  appointed  by  him,  or  whose 
friends  will  fulfil  them  after  their  deaths.  Now  we, 
on  the  contrary,  have  learnt  from  Scripture,  that  in 
many  things  the  best  of  us  all  offend ;  that,  were  our 
obedience  perfect,  it  were  no  more  than  our  duty ; 
and  that,  to  the  grace  of  God,  not  to  the  merit  of 
our  works,  the  salvation  of  our  souls  is  owing.  In 
some  respects  indeed,  in  useless  mortifications  and 
observances  of  no  value,  we  acknowledge  many  saints 
of  their  church  have  done  much  more  than  God  re- 
quires, much  more  than  he  approves  or  will  reward. 
But  even  had  they  done  more  really  good  things  than 
they  were  obliged  to,  this  might  indeed  increase  their 
own  happiness  in  another  world :  but  what 
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disclaimed  their  principles.  And  indeed,  as  angry 
as  they  are  with  that  happy  event,  they  have  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  it,  on  account  of  several 
changes  for  the  better,  which  it  has  produced  amongst 
them,  especially  where  part  of  any  country  have  been 
Protestants.  For  elsewhere  all  their  abuses  are  kept 
up.  And  for  one  probf  of  it,  I  have  now  in  my  cus- 
tody a  plenary  indulgence  granted  for  a  small  piece 
of  gold  at  Rome  this  very  year*  to  an  absolute 
stranger,  for  himself,  for  his  kindred  to  the  third  de- 
gree, and  to  thirty  persons  more  for  whose  names  a 
proper  blank  is  left  in  the  instrument.  So  that  had 
not  the  Reformation  given  them  some  check,  God 
knows  whether  by  this  time  Christianity  had  been 
discoverable  under  the  changes  and  disguises  which 
the  prevailing  part  of  them  would  have  deformed  it 
with.  Consider  but  to  what  lengths  matters  had  al- 
ready gone,  in  this  one  article  of  the  remission  of  sins* 
The  necessity  of  confession  put  the  secrets  of  every 
man's  heart  and  life  into  the  breast  of  the  priest,  and 
the  power  of  admitting  into  Heaven,  or  excluding 
from  it,  forced  the  bigotted  sinner  to  do  whatever 
should  be  enjoined  him.  In  how  monstrous  a  man- 
ner this  power  was  used,  the  histories  of  all  nations 
dreadfully  show.  And  then  to  preserve  it  from  grow- 
ing quite  intolerable,  an  artifice  was  added  that  made 
it  still  more  fatal.  It  is  too  well  known  that  mankind 
will  do  any  thing  rather  than  their  duty,  and  part 
with  any  thing  sooner  than  their  vices.  On  the 
terms  therefore  of  submitting  in  other  points,  they 
were  made  easy  in  this  favourite  one.  The  strictest 
rules  of  life  indeed  were  laid  down  for  such  as  thought 
themselves  bound  to  be  strict :  but  for  those,  who 
desired  to  be  otherwise,  superstitious  observances 

•  1746. 
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and  with  Hell  we  are  at  agreement ;  when  the  over- 
flowing scourge  shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come 
unto  us,  for  we  have  made  lies  our  rqfuge,  and  under 
falsehood  hone  we  hid  ourselves  :  therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God —  Your  covenant  with  death  shall  be 
disannulled,  and  your  agreement  with  Hell  shall  not 
stand:  when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass 
through,  then  shall  ye  be  trodden  down  by  it.  Judgment 
will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet; 
and  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,  and 
the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding  place  *• 

Yet  therefore y  Beloved,  to  conclude  with  the  words 
of  St  Peter,  seeing  ye  know  these  things,  beware  lest, 
being  led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  yefaU 
from  your  own  stedfastness :  But  grow  in  grace*  and 
m  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesui 
Christy.  To  him  be  glory  both  now  and  for  even 
Amen. 

*  Is.  xxviii.  15. 17, 18.  t  *  Pet.  iii.  17,  18. 
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faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lor d  shall  raise  him 
up  ;  and  jfhe  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  for- 
given him  *.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
what  St  James  appoints  is  very  different  from  what 
the  Church  of  Rome  does.  In  those  days  miraculous 
gifts  were  common :  that  of  healing  diseases  in  par- 
ticular :  and  the  persons  who  had  these  gifts  were 
usually  the  Elders  of  the  Churches,  whom  the  Apos- 
tle here  directs  to  be  sent  for.  And  as  miracles,  in 
condescension  to  the  genius  of  the  Jewish  people,  to 
whom  this  Epistle  is  directed,  were  accompanied,  for 
the  most  part,  with  some  outward  act  of  ceremony, 
by  the  performer  of  them ;  (a  practice  which  our  Sa- 
viour himself  often  complied  with ;)  so  the  ceremony 
used  in  healing  the  sick  by  miracle,  viz.  anointing 
them  with  oil,  was  one  to  which  the  Jews  had  been 
accustomed ;  oil  being  a  thing  of  which  much  use 
was  made  in  the  Eastern  countries,  on  many  occa- 
sions t«  Accordingly  we  read,  that,  when  our  Sa- 
viour sent  out  his  Disciples  with  a  power  from  Heaven 
to  cure  diseases,  though  he  prescribed  to  them  no 
particular  form  for  that  purpose,  yet  they  adopted 
this :  they  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and 
healed  them  %.  Now  what  the  Evangelist  tells  us  they 
did,  is  evidently  the  very  thing  which  St  James 
directs  the  Elders  of  the  Church  to  do.  And  there- 
fore, since  the  anointing  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  wast 

*  James  v.  14,15. 

+  See  Wheatley,  on  the  Office  for  the  Sick.  And  Grotius  on 
Mark  vi.  13.  says,  the  Jews  used  it  when  they  prayed  for  the  sick,  to 
express  their  hope  of  obtaining  from  God  in  their  behalf  that  joy  and 
gladness  which  oil  signifies.  Preservative  against  Popery.  Tit.  vii. 
c.  ii.  §•  iv.  p.  to. 

%  Mark  vi.  13.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  at  first  said  that  Ex- 
ftreme  Unction  was  instituted  in  this  place,  but  afterwards  changed 
that  word  for  insinuated,    F.  Paul  in  Preserv.  p.  64. 
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in  the  word  if,  shews,  he  is  not  speaking  of  a  Sacra* 
meat  instituted  purposely  for  the  remission  of  sing* 
m  the  Church  of  Rome  make  their  unction  to  b* 
And  indeed  this  relates  to  the  very  same  thing  with 
his  former  words.  For,  as  bodily  sickness  and  in* 
firmity  was  frequently  a  punishment  for  sin;  (whence, 
to  mention  no  other  proofs,  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corin- 
thians #,  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly 
among  you,  and  many  sleep;)  so,  the  very  form  of 
miraculously  healing  a  person  of  these  infirmities 
used  by  our  Saviour  is,  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee  f :  that  is,  the  illness  inflicted  on  thee  for  thy 
sin  is  removed.  Since  therefore  St.  James  promises 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  just  a  like  case,  we  are  cer- 
tainly to  understand  him  in  just  the  like  sense ;  vuu 
that  if  the  sickness  of  any  person  prayed  for  were  the 
punishment  of  any  sin ;  that  punishment  should  be 
remitted,  and  his  health  restored.  Now  this  forgive- 
ness of  the  temporal  punishment  of  some  particular 
sins,  which  is  what  St  James  promises,  the  Church 
of  Rome  does  not  promise  from  this  ceremony ;  and 
the  forgiveness  of  the  fttture  punishment  of  all  those 
sins,  that  the  sick  person  hath  ever  committed  by  his 
bodily  organs,  which  St.  James  does  not  promise, 
they  do.  Though  indeed  it  is  a  little  hard  to  con* 
ceive,  when  afi  a  man's  sins  have  been  already  for- 
given ;  (as  they  say  they  are,  by  the  priest's  absolu- 
tion :)  how  any  of  them  should  want  to  be  forgiven 
again,  perhaps  by  extreme  unction,  the  moment  after. 
But  the  truth  is,  they  themselves  lay  not  near  so  much 
stress  on  this  ceremony's  procuring  pardon  of  sin,  as 
its  procuring  composure  of  mind,  against  the  terrors 
of  death.  Now  most  evidently  this  expectation  St 
James. hath  not  said  one  word  to  countenance:  so 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  30.  +  Matth.  ix.  ft.    See  also  John  v.  14. 
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the  time  of  their  health,  as  to  need  the  least  spiritual 
assistance  that  is  possible,  in  the  time  of  their  sick- 
ness :  and  that  what  they  do  need,  they  would  afl 
apply  for  early,  when  it  might  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them,  and  not  content  themselves  with  calling  in  the 
minister  at  last  for  mere  form's  sake,  when  he  can 
do  them  little  good,  or  none. 

Another  point,  in  which  we  differ  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  is,  that  all  their  public  prayers  are  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  ours  in  our  own.  This  sure  at  least  is 
no  heresy,  that,  when  we  pray  to  God,  we  all  know 
what  we  say.  Our  practice  justifies  itself.  But  how 
is  theirs  justified  ?  Reason  and  common  sense  plainly 
condemn  it.  Antiquity  is  no  less  against  them:  for 
every  Christian  Church  originally  had  their  own  ser- 
vice in  their  own  tongue.  That  of  the  Western 
world  was  in  Latin,  only  because  Latin  was  their 
common  language:  and  therefore,  it  should  have 
been  no  longer  in  Latin,  when  that  ceased  to  be 
their  common  language.  And  for  Scripture,  read 
but  the  14th  chap,  of  1  Corinthians,  and  see,  what 
St  Paul  would  have  judged  of  this  Romish  practice. 
Even  when  there  was  a  miraculous  gift  of  tongues 
in  the  Church,  and  men  prayed,  or  prophesied  in 
strange  languages  by  inspiration;  even  then  he  re- 
quires such  persons  to  keep  silence,  unless  another 
were  ready  to  interpret  publicly  what  they  spoke : 

for,  says  he,  Brethren Except  ye  utter  wards  easy 

to  be  understood,  haw  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spahent 
Far  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air.  If  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  thatspeaheth 
a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian 
unto  me.  How  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  qf  the 
unlearned  say  amen,  at  thy  giving  qf  thanks,  seeing  he 
under standet knot  what  thou  say  est  f  ItkankmyOod 
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of  theft  prayers,  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  masfc,  it 
would  be  useless  to  have  said  in  their  own  language; 
for  the  priest  is  ordered  to  speak  it  so  low,  that  it 
cannot  be  heard :  as  if  one  fault  would  excuse  another, 
instead  of  making  it  greater.  But  many  of  their 
prayers,  they  say,  may  be  understood :  for  though 
spoken  in  Latin,  there  are  printed  translations  of 
them  in  English.  But  still,  great  part  of  them  is  not 
translated,  unless  it  be  by  some  very  modern  indul- 
gence * :  and  that  which  is,  nothing  but  our  making 
them  ashamed  of  themselves  hath  forced  them  to  of 
late  in  these  parts  of  the  world  against  their  will. 
For  we  know  that  when,  within  this  last  century, 
some  well  meaning  bishops  of  their  own  Church  in 
France,  had  published  the  mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
for  the  people's  use,  the  then  Pope  declared  them 
sons  of  perdition  to  all  the  world,  and  condemned 
what  they  had  done,  as  if  it  were  the  overthrow  of 
religion  t-  So  that,  for  aught  we  know,  the  same 
liberty  taken  here  may  fall  under  the  same  condem- 
nation, when  a  proper  time  comes.  Or  were  the 
contrary  ever  so  certain,  still  putting  their  prayers 
into  English  for  the  people,  only  shows  that  they 
ought  to  be  spoken  in  English  by  the  priest :  for  this 
round-about  way  is  evidently  a  most  absurd  one;  that 
he  should  be  praying  in  one  language,  and  they  fol- 
lowing him  by  guess,  as  well  as  they  can,  in  another. 
Besides;  multitudes  of  their  poor  people  have  never 
heard  of  these  translations,  or  at  least,  have  them 
not :  multitudes  more  are  unable  to  read  them :  and 
att  these  must  be  left  quite  in  the  dark.    But  we  are 

*  The  English  translator  of  the  order  and  canon  of  the  mass, 
hath  omitted  many  of  the  ceremonies,  particularly  above  twenty 
crosses  out  of  less  than  thirty.    Tennison  on  Idol.  p.  5. 

f  TiHotson,  Serin.  £46. 
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leave,  it  is  never  granted  where  they  dare  refuse  it, 
excepting  to  such  as  they  are  well  assured  before^ 
hand  will  see  nothing  there  but  what  they  are  bidden. 
So  that  where  they  have  permission  to  read  the 
Scripture,  they  have  none  to  understand  it.  Besides 
that,  this  permission,  even  in  those  countries  where 
they  are  obliged  to  indulge  it  the  most  freely,  as  in 
our  own,  is  but  during  pleasure,  and  may  at  any 
time  be  taken  away  when  it  will  serve  the  turn 
better :  nor  dare  the  poor  deluded  people,  upon  pain 
of  damnation,  help  themselves.  And  as  to  Protes- 
tant translations,  having  one  is  looked  on  as  a  mark 
of  heresy ;  for  which  in  this  very  nation,  poor  crear 
tures  have  been  burnt,  and  their  Bibles  with  them. 
Which  practice  now,  think  you,  is  the  lighter,  theirs 
or  ours  ?  What  authority  can  there  be  on  earth  to 
forbid  any  part  of  mankind  from  reading  what  Hea- 
ven hath  revealed  to  them.  It  is  the  law  of  our  lives, 
the  foundation  of  our  hopes ;  God  hath  given  it  to 
us,  and  man  hath  no  right  to  take  it  from  us.  But 
they  tell  us,  it  is  from  kindness  they  do  it :  for  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  Scripture  may  be  misunder* 
stood  and  perverted :  unlearned  and  unstable  men  #, 
St.  Peter  hath  declared,  may  wrest  it  to  their  own  de- 
struction. Now  this  is  possible  indeed :  and  so  it  is 
possible  every  thing  may  be  applied  to  an  ill  pur- 
pose :  health,  strength,  food,  liberty,  common  day- 
light :  but  is  this  a  reason  for  taking  away  any  of 
them  ?  It  is  possible  that  persons  may  do  themselves 
harm  by  having  the  Scriptures :  but  is  it  not  some- 
thing more  than  possible,  that  they  may  suffer  harm 
from  the  want  of  them;  and  be  destroyed,  as  the 
Prophet  tells  us,  for  loch  of  knowledge  +  ?  Why  d6 
not  these  persons,  who  are  so  very  cautious  in  this 

•  2  Pet.  iik  16.  t  Hw.  rr.  6. 
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Yet  notwithstanding  that,  /  charge  you  by  the  Lord, 
says  he,  that  this  Epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy 
brethren  *.  Did  then  the  ancient  Christians,  in  whose 
days  there  were  heresies  in  great  plenty,  did  they 
restrain  any  of  the  people  from  reading  the  Scriptures, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  from  heresy  ?  No :  the 
Romanists  do  not  pretend  it.  They  well  know,  that 
a  man's  delivering  up  his  Bible  was  always,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  mark  of  apostacy  from  religion. 
They  know  there  is  no  one  thing  almost  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  fathers  and  councils  as  the  necessity  that 
all  persons  without  exception  should  •  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  word  of  God.  Thus  little  appre- 
hensive was  the  primitive  Church  of  any  danger  from 
this  practice.  The  Church  of  Rome,  we  own,  has 
some  cause  to  be  apprehensive.  For  had  the  people 
once  general  liberty  to  read  and  judge  from  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  great  danger  they  might  come  in  general 
to  see,  what  now  they  who  do  see  dare  not  own,  how 
widely  it  differs  from  the  doctrines  commonly  taught 
them ;  we  acknowledge  then  they  are  wise  in  their  ge- 
neration. The  Scripture  is  against  them ;  and  they 
will  be  against  the  Scripture :  lower  its  credit  as  far 
as  they  dare :  keep  it  out  of  men's  hands,  where  they 
can :  and  where  they  cannot,  they  pervert  it  by  false 
translations,  obscure  it  by  false  glosses,  and  make  it 
of  none  effect  by  setting  up  a  pretended  authority  of 
interpreting  it  to  quite  another  thing  than  it  evi- 
dently means.  We,  God  be  thanked,  need  not  these 
arts,  and  we  use  them  not.  We  permit,  we  beseech, 
we  require  you  all  to  read  the  Scriptures  diligently, 
and  judge  of  their  meaning  impartially ;  to  compare 
with  them  every  thing  we  teach  you,  and  believe 
nothing  but  what  you  find  agreeable  to  them.    *We 

♦  1  Thess.  v.  27. 
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ble  remains  of  heathenism  very  little  disguised : 
their  engaging  such  multitudes  of  people  in  vows  of 
celibacy  and  useless  retirement  from  the  world  :  their 
obliging  them  to  silly  austerities  and  abstinences  of 
no  real  value,  as  matters  of  great  merit :  their  exces- 
sive veneration  of  relics,  most  of  them  fictitious  and 
unfit  to  be  thus  honoured,  were  they  ever  so  genuine: 
their  inventions  of  romantic  legends  and  lying  mira- 
cles, which  make  weak  and  unlearned  persons  believe 
any  thing,  and  too  many  of  those,  who  see  through 
them,  believe  nothing.  And  besides  these  and  other 
errors  in  spiritual  matters,  there  are  many  more  of 
most  weighty  consideration  in  temporals,  which  they 
zeWmLain:  their  clrim  oFpuaUhtag  who^ 
they  please  to  call  heretics  with  penalties,  imprison- 
ments, tortures,  death ;  their  excommunicating  and 
deposing  kings;  their  forbidding  divine  worship 
through  whole  nations  at  once ;  their  annulling  the 
most  sacred  promises  and  engagements,  when  made 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  Church  :  their  drawing,  by 
wicked  artifices,  the  wealth  of  all  countries  to  the 
support  of  their  own  tyranny.  But  many  of  these 
things  I  have  set  in  a  proper  light  to  you  on  other 
occasions,  and  dwelling  on  all  would  be  endless  as 
well  as  unnecessary.  Enough,  I  hope,  hath  been  said 
to  shew  you  which  are  in  the  right :  and  that  this  is 
the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand.  For  observe : 
as  the  whole  claim  of  the  Church  of  Rome  depends 
upon  her  being  in  all  points  infallible :  so,  if  in  any  sin- 
gle point  she  proves  to  be  mistaken,  her  pretence  of 
being  believed  in  the  rest  falls  intirely  to  the  ground. 
But  indeed,  though  for  your  fuller  satisfaction  I  have 
confuted  many  of  her  doctrines,  yet  any  person  may 
have  sufficient  satisfaction  of  his  own  being  in  the  right 
way,  without  so  much  as  knowing  or  having  heard 
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is  dreadful  arrogance,  therefore,  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  shows  in  this  respect ;  coining  new  arti- 
cles of  faith,  some  of  which  they  own  were  not 
articles  of  faith  from  the  beginning,  and  sentencing 
men  to  Hell  for  not  believing  what,  before  that  sen- 
tence, themselves  acknowledge  nobody  was  bound 
to  believe.  This,  you  see,  is  changing  the  terms  of 
the  Christian  covenant  arbitrarily,  and  making  a  new 
Gospel  at  their  own  pleasure.  But  in  opposition  to 
their  decisions  and  anathemas,  hear  one  of  St.  Paul : 
Though  an  Angel  from  Heaven  preach  any  other 
Gospel  unto  you  tlum  that  which  we  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,  have  preached,  let  him  be  accursed.  Trust 
then  yourselves  on  this  foot :  for  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,  tlum  that  which  they  laid*.  Nor  in- 
deed did  the  primitive  Church,  for  several  hundreds 
of  years,  attempt  it,  or  make  any  doctrine  necessary, 
which  we  do  not :  as  the  learned  well  know  from 
their  writings ;  and  the  unlearned  may  know  from 
the  most  ancient  of  their  Creeds,  which  we  now  use 
in  our  constant  service.  Afterwards  indeed  needless 
additions  first  crept  in,  then  false  ones :  but,  had  they 
begun  ever  so  much  sooner,  our  cause  had  received 
no  prejudice.  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  as 
the  Prophet  directs,  we  appeal :  if  they  speak  iwt  ac- 
cording to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them\. 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  t  Isaiah  viii.  20. 
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in  this  one  body  there  are  many  members ;  and  why 
are  not  the  Churches  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa : 
why  is  not  ours,  as  true  a  member  of  it  as  theirs  ?  On 
what  authority,  if  names  were  worth  disputing  about, 
do  they  ingross  that  of  Catholic  to  themselves  ?  Do 
not  we  profess  the  true  Catholic  faith,  that  faith  which 
the  universal  Church  received  from  the  Apostles  ? 
We  profess  it  much  purer  than  they.  Are  the  Sacra- 
ments more  duly  administered  by  them  than  by  us  ? 
Far  from  it :  for  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, one  half  they  have  taken  away  from  the  laity : 
and  concerning  the  other  half,  they  have  taught  the 
most  monstrous  absurdities,  and  built  on  them  the 
most  shocking  idolatry.  Then,  for  that  of  Baptism, 
we  administer  it  with  water  alone,  just  as  Christ  ap- 
pointed, whereas  they  have  added  oil,  salt,  spittle, 
and  I  know  not  what,  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to 
make  it  as  unlike  his  institution  as  they  can.  Is  the* 
the  appointment  or  ordination  of  their  clergy  more 
Valid,  or  more  regular  than  ours  ?  On  no  account 
whatever.  For  if  they  brought  down  the  succession 
uninterrupted  to  the  reformation,  we  have  certainly 
preserved  it  uninterrupted  since;  which  now  they 
may  be  ashamed  to  deny,  since  a  learned  man. of  their 
own  Communion  hath  fully  proved  it.  And  conse- 
quently, for  them,  who  are  but  a  very  unsound  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  call  themselves  the  whole 
of  it,  is  quite  as  absurd,  as  for  a  diseased  limb  (though 
perhaps  the  larger  for  being  diseased)  to  be  called 
the  whole  body.  But  they  will  say,  we  separated, 
and  so  cut  off  ourselves  from  the  Catholic  Church,  at 
the  reformation.  I  answer,  we  did  not.  We  only 
cast  out,  as  was  our  duty,  the  errors  that  were  crept 
in :  and  we  did  it  by  the  lawful  authority  of  our  su- 
periors, both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.    Upon  which 
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necessary.  For  were  a  man  to  separate  himself  from 
every  Church  he  knows  on  earth,  in  order  to  obey 
the  laws  of  Christ,  he  would  still  be  a  most  va- 
luable member  of  that  general  assembly  and  Church 
of  the  first-born,  that  are  written  in  Heaven  *.  For 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness? — And 
what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ? — 
Wherefore  come  out  from  among  t/iem,  and  be  ye  se- 
parate, saith  tlte  Lord,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and 
will  be  a  father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and 
daughters,  saith  the  Lord  A  Imighty  f. 

But  ?tis  an  article  of  faith,  they  tell  us,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
Churches,  and  .therefore  to  cast  off  her  authority, 
can  never  be  lawful.     We  answer,  the  mother  of  all 
Churches,  she   certainly  is  not.     For  in  Jerusalem 
was  the  first  Christian  society,  and  from  thence  were 
derived  many  others,  more  ancient  than  that  of  Rome. 
Nor  was   that  Church  the  mother   of  the   British 
Churches,  nor  of  all  the  English.     But  had  the  first 
persons  that  founded  the  Gospel  here  been  sent  from 
Rome,  that  had  given  them  no  manner  of  authority 
over  us.     Whence  is  she  then  the  mistress  ?  Why, 
St.  Peter  was  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  are  his  successors.     But  the  Scripture  tells  us, 
Christ  is  head  of  the  Church  £,  and  tells  us  of  no 
other.     We  own  it  was  said  to  St.  Peter,  upon  this 
rock  will  I  build  my  Church  §.     But  this  rock,  for 
aught  they  can  ever  prove,  might  be,  not  St.  Peter's 
person,  but  his  confession  made  immediately  before : 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.     Or,  if  the  Church  was  to 
be  built  on  St.  Peter,  yet  not  on  him  alone,  but 
upon  the  foundation  of  all  the  Apostles  and  Propliets, 
as  St.  Paul  teaches  expressly  ||.     And  accordingly, 

•  Heb.  xii.  23.     f  *  Cor.  vi.  15,  16,  17,  18.     J  Eph.  i.  22.  iv.  15. 
§  Matt.  xvi.  18.  ||  Eph.  ii.  20. 
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the  watt  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  or  Church  of  God,  « 
said  to  have  twelve  foundations,  on  which  were -fife 

names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  tlie  Lamb  *.  To  St 
Peter  indeed  it  was  promised,  that  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  should  he  given  him,  and  that 
whatever  he  hound  or  loosed  on  earth,  should  be  bound 
or  loosed  in  Heaven^.  But  this  very  same,  and 
other  as  great, things,  are  said  to  all  the  Apostles 
equally  %.  St.  Peter  was  appointed  by  Christ  to 
feed  his  sheep  § :  but  so  surely  was  every  one  of 
them.  The  first  rank  therefore  he  might  have  among 
the  Apostles ;  but  authority  over  them  not  the  least. 
On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  he  withstood 
St.  Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed\\, 
and  says  of  himself,  in  two  different  places,  that  he 
was  in  nothing  behind,  not  a  whit  behind,  the  very 
chiefest  Apostles  %.  But  had  St.  Peter  possessed 
ever  so  much  authority,  what  is  that  to  the  Church  oC 
Rome  ?  Why ;  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  But 
even  this  is  what  they  can  never  prove,  nor  is  it 
probable.  Or  if  he  was,  perhaps  it  was  only  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Rome.  For  St  Paul  tells  us 
the  Gospel  of  tlie  uncircumcision  was  committed  to 
htm,  and  that  of  tlie  circumcision  to  Peter  **  ;  and  the 
Jewish  Church  there  is  extinct.  Or  if  Bishop  of  all 
Rome,  he  was  Bishop,  they  say,  also  of  Antioch ;  and 
why  must  their  Church  inherit  his  authority  more 
than  that  Church  ?  But  why  indeed  must  it  be  in- 
herited at  all  ?  It  was  given  personally  to  St.  Peter 
as  an  Apostle :  what  had  others  to  do  with  it  who 
were  no  Apostles,  though  they  did  succeed  him  as 
Bishops?  All  pre-eminence  of  one  Church  above 
another  was  nothing  originally,  but  an  institution  of 

•  Rev.  xxi.  14.  t   Malt.  xvi.  Ii>.  I  Matt,  xtiii.  IS. 

John  xx.  23.  $  1  John  xxi.  15,  16,  \7.         ||  Gal.  ii.  II. 

%   2  Cor.  xi.  5,  xii.  11.  **  Gal.  ii.  7. 
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men  for  convenience  and  order.  Rome  being  the 
chief  city  in  the  world,  it  was  natural  to  look  on  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  chief  Bishop.  And  prece- 
dence being  thus  allowed  them ;  by  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  arts  that  were  often  very  wicked  ones, 
they  improved  it  into  a  claim  of  authority :  to  which, 
though  not  near  the  whole  Church  ever  submitted, 
yet  at  length  a  great  part  did.  Then  to  the  preroga- 
tive, of  which  they  had  thus  by  degrees  got  posses- 
sion, they  begun  to  pretend  Christ  himself  had  origi- 
nally given  them  a  right  And  having  managed  so 
well,  that  part  of  the  world  believed  them,  and  part 
durst  not  contradict  them ;  they  took  on. them  the 
title  of  universal  Bishops,  which  one  of  themselves 
not  long  before  had  declared,  whoever  should  take, 
was  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.  And  then  under 
this  they  claimed  all  power  over  the  souls,  bodies, 
and  fortunes  of  men,  and  exercised  it  with  all  possi- 
ble insolence,  rapaciousness,  cruelty  and  impiety. 

Now  what  could  there  be  done  When  such  a  power 
was  thus  acquired,  and  thus  exercised,  but  to  throw 
it  off,  and  assert  that  liberty  to  which  we  had  an  un- 
doubted right  ?  For  as  to  any  scheme  of  coming  to 
terms,  never  did  the  Church  of  Rome  recede  from 
any  one  pretension  she  ever  made.  The  exercise  of 
authority  she  hath  omitted  indeed,  whenever  she 
durst  not  exercise  it :  but  all  her  claims  she  hath  con- 
stantly kept  up,  and  excommunicates  yearly  to  this 
day,  every  Prince  in  Christendom  that  shall  refuse 
obedience  to  any  constitution  of  the  Pope's  whatever. 
'Tis  true,  even  the  Popish  Princes  at  present  regard 
not  this  excommunication,  and  she  knows  not  how  to 
make  them  regard  it.  But  were  once  the  Protes- 
tants reunited  to  that  Church  on  the  terms  of  allow- 
ing her  any  superiority :  who  knows  how  soon  a 
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power,  that  had  once  risen  from  nothing  to  that  for- 
midable height  which  it  had  attained,  may  rise  again 
to  be  as  formidable  as  ever  1 

Another  of  their  pleas  is  this :  that  which  was  the 
ancient  religion  and  Church  must  be  the  true  one. 
Now  where  was  your  Church,  say  they,  before  Henry 
the  Vlllth  ?  Where  was  your  religion  before  Luther  ? 
We  answer,  our  Church  was  before  that  time  just 
where  it  is  now.  Only  then  it  was  corrupted  with 
many  sinful  errors,  from  which  it  is  now  reformed. 
Still  'tis  the  same  Church  it  was  before  :  just  as  a 
man  formerly  addicted  to  many  vices,  and  afflicted 
with  many  distempers,  continues  the  same  man,  after 
he  hath  forsaken  the  one,  and  recovered  from  the 
other;  and  it  would  be  very  strange  to  make  his 
alteration  for  the  better  an  objection  against  him. 
And  for  our  religion  :  where  was  that  before  Luther  ? 
Why,  wherever  Christianity  was.  Did  Luther  invent 
the  Creed,  the  ten  Commandments,  the  two  Sacra- 
ments ?  These  are  the  things  in  which  our  religion 
consists  :  and  theirs  consists  in  the  same.  Only  they 
have  added  by  degrees,  a  number  of  needless,  false, 
and  wicked  things  to  them,  which  we  have  cast  off 
again.  Our  religion  therefore  is  the  ancient  Christia- 
nity, professed  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  But 
where  was  their  religion  in  those  days,  I  mean  the 
doctrines  in  which  they  differ  from  us  ?  All  of  them, 
hundreds  of  years  later;  many  of  them  a  thousand; 
some  of  them  established  no  longer  ago  than  the 
council  of  Trent,  which  is  since  the  time  of  Luther. 
For  then,  and  not  before,  was  it,  that  they  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  which  had  long  been 
growing;  equalled  their  own  traditions  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  added  a  new  Creed  to  the  old  one.  Our 
rejecting  their  additional  doctrines,  we  own,  is  new; 
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and  no  wonder :  for  the  doctrines  themselves  are  new. 
Some  of  them  indeed  reigned  much  too  long :  had 
they  heen  rejected  sooner,  it  had  been  the  better : 
but  better  late  than  never.  Still,  our  denying  these, 
is  no  more  part  of  our  religion,  properly  speaking, 
than  our  denying  Mahometanism,  or  the  idolatry  of 
the  Chinese,  is  part  of  our  religion.  Were  it  not  for 
their  pressing  them  upon  us,  our  people  should  never 
hear  them  mentioned.  Wc  take  no  pleasure  in  ex- 
posing their  absurdities,  but  are  heartily  grieved  at 
them :  and  have  much  better  employment  for  our 
hearers  than  these  controversies,  did  not  their  rest- 
less endeavours  to  pervert  men,  make  it  sometimes 
necessary. 

But  this  plea  of  their  Church  being  the  most  an- 
cient, they  sometimes  put  in  a  different  form  :  and 
tell  us,  that  either  the  Romish  Church  established 
here  before  the  reformation  was  the  true  Church,  or 
it  was  not.  If  it  was,  why  do  we  protest  against  it? 
If  it  was  not,  how  can  ours  be  a  true  Church,  which 
is  derived  from  it  ?  The  answer  is  very  plain.  In  one 
respect,  as  their  Church  professed  the  fundamentals 
of  Christianity,  it  was,  and  is  a  true  Church :  and 
so  far  ours  is  derived  from  it.  In  another  respect,  as 
it  obscured  and  contradicted  them  by  unjustifiable 
doctrines  and  practices,  it  was  not  a  true  Church; 
and  so  far  we  protest  against  it.  Their  truths  we 
have  preserved:  their  errors  we  have  rejected.  In 
one  sense  we  are  the  same  Church  with  them  still :  in 
the  other  we  are  not  the  same,  but  a  much  better. 

Another  way  which  they  have  of  arguing  against 
the  reformation,  is  aspersing  the  characters  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  ascribing  bad  motives  to 
them.  Now  as  to  this  :  if  the  main  thing  done  was 
right,  as  it  plainly  was,  what  sort  of  instruments  God 
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up  in  legends  and  fables  to  amuse  and  mislead  the 
ignorant.  We,  for  our  parts,  leave  them  to  make  a 
noise  with  fanciful  ways  of  being  religious;  and 
doubt  not,  but  we  please  God  much  better  by  per- 
forming quietly  the  real  duties  of  life.  And  though 
we  acknowledge  and  lament  that  a  failure  in  these  is 
too  general  amongst  us,  yet  we  must  remind  them, 
when  they  insult  us  upon  this,  that  there  is  no  where 
on  earth  more  vile  and  more  open  wickedness,  than 
where  Popery  reigns  without  controuL  If,  when 
they  live  under  Protestant  governments,  they  live 
in  a  more  Christian  manner,  we  are  heartily  glad  of 
it  But  still  we  hope,  even  here  the  lives  of  our 
people  are  not  worse  than  theirs :  and  we  are  sure  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  our  religion,  if  they  are  not  much 
better. 

But,  they  tell  us,  however  these  things  may  be,  yet 
their  Communion  is  undoubtedly  the  safer  of  the  two. 
For  they  say  we  cannot  be  saved,  and  we  own  they 
may  be  saved :  and  that  Church  is  plainly  the  safer, 
in  which  both  sides  acknowledge  salvation  is  to  be 
had.  But  consider:  does  their  saying  we  are  not 
safe,  make  us  ever  the  less  so  in  reality  ?  The  ques- 
tion is,  upon  what  grounds  do  they  say  it  ?  Why, 
upon  none  at  all,  as  I  have  shewn  you.  And  there- 
fore all  they  can  prove  by  saying  it,  is  their  own  con* 
fidence,  of  which  those  persons  have  generally  the 
most,  who  have  the  least  reason  for  it :  and  their 
own  uncharitableness,  for  which,  if  we  at  all  under- 
stand Christianity,  no  one  side  will  ever  be  the  safer. 
Well :  but  we  do  not  deny,  that  they  may  be  saved. 
No  more  do  I  or  they  deny,  but  even  a  virtuous 
Heathen  may  have  some  degree  Of  happiness  in  ano- 
ther life.    Suppose  then  he  should  take  it  into  his 
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head  to  deny  that  a  Christian  could,  must  I  turn 
Heathen  to  be  of  the  safer  side  ?  You  see  it  is  just 
the  same  case.  But  after  all,  do  we  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule  without  exception,  that  all  Papists  may  be 
saved  ?  We  dare  not  say  so.  Some  of  them  go  much 
more  unjustifiable  lengths  than  others :  the  ill  things 
that  many  of  them  do,  they  do  in  ignorance :  this  we 
hope,  will  be  an  excuse  for  them  in  a  great  measure. 
Yet,  even  for  the  most  ignorant,  their  salvation  is 
grievously  hazardous,  amidst  so  many  corruptions, 
which,  one  should  think,  even  they  might  perceive 
to  be  such,  and  so  many  temptations  to  neglect  that 
holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  *. 
The  condition  of  the  learned  amongst  them,  who, 
when  the  light  is  before  their  eyes,  continue  in  dark- 
ness and  keep  others  in  it,  is  still  more  dangerous. 
But  in  the  worst  state  of  all  are  they,  who  being 
born  children  of  light,  return  to  darkness  again :  and 
sin  wilfully  after  they  have  been  bred  up  amongst  us 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Yet  even  among 
these  there  are  very  different  degrees  of  guilt.  Such 
whose  good  meaning  hath  been  misled  by  plausible 
artifices,  we  would  still  hope  well  of:  though  doubt- 
less they  must  have  been  sinfully  negligent  of  in- 
forming themselves  concerning  the  grounds  of  their 
first  belief;  else  they  had  never  left  it.  A  second 
sort/  who  depart  from  what,  in  their  consciences, 
they  believe  is  the  truth,  merely  because  a  presump- 
tuous man  tells  them  they  cannot  be  saved  if  they  ad- 
here to  it,  these  are  much  more  blameworthy  than 
the  former.  But  for  such  as,  either  from  the  love  of 
worldly  interest,  or  the  wretched  hope  of  reconciling 
sin  and  salvation  together,  turn  aside  from  the  way  of 
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righteousness,  and  forsake  that  pure  and  holy  Com- 
munion, which  the  good,  providence  of  God  had 
placed  them  in ;  as  to  such,  we  cannot  judge  favour- 
ably, and  we  will  not  judge  hardly ;  there  is  one  that, 
judgeth  *,  who  will  also  render  to  every  man  according 
to  hie  deeds  f :  but  indeed  we  can  see.  no  promise  of 
their  finding  mercy  in  that  day.  Suffer  not  your-, 
selves  then  to  be  moved  either  by  vain  threateninga 
or  false  promises,  nor  ever  think  to  be  safe  in  any 
other  way,  than  that  of  first  enquiring  carefully,  what 
your  duty  is  ;  and  then  keeping  close  to  the  practice 
of  it.  Be  assured  it  is  safe  to  worship  God,  through. 
Jesus  Christ,  and  let  all  other  worship  alone ;  safe  to 
receive  the  holy  Communion  as  our  Lord  himself 
gave  it,  to  pray  in  a  language  you  all  understand ; 
and  make  that  holy,  word  which  was  written  for  your, 
learning^,  the  foundation  and  rule  of  your  faith,  your 
practice,  and  your  hopes.  Fear  not  but  you  are  safe 
in  doing  thus ;  whether  the  Romanists  be  safe  in 
doing  otherwise  or  not.  God  grant  they,  may !  but. 
God  forbid  that  any  of  us  should  try.  Bear  with  me. 
now  but  a  few  minutes  longer,  whilst  I  give  you  in 
conclusion  some  seasonable  directions  for  your  be-, 
haviour  towards  those  of  that  Church. 

First  then  let  none  of  their  bad  doctrines  or  prac-, 
tices  ever  tempt  you  in  the  least  to  any  bard  treat-, 
ment  of  them,  any  incivility  or  secret  ill  will  towards 
them.  Justice  and  mercy,  equity  and  charity,  are 
main  parts  of  religion :  and  a  failure  in  these  is  one 
of  the  worst  heresies  into  which  we  can  fall.  We 
know  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  failed  in  them  greatly; 
our  ancestors  have  felt  their  cruelty;  our  Protestant, 
brethren  abroad  groan  under  it  at  this  day,  and  may  God 
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In  the  next  place,  let  nothing  which  hath  been 
said  make  those,  who  are  not  some  way  called  to  it, 
ever  forward  to  dispute  about  these  matters  with 
persons  of  more  learning  and  art  than  themselves; 
For  a  man  may  have  very  good  reasons  on  his  side, 
and  yet  be  so  little  qualified  to  set  them  in  the  best 
fight,  that  an  excellent  cause  may  be  hurt  by  want 
of  skill  in  managing  it.  What  I  halve  endeavoured  is 
only  that  you  may  be  able,  as  St.  Peter  directs,  to 
give  am  answer  to  them  that  ash  you  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you  *.  In  doing  which,  remember  you 
are  concerned  only  to  be  on  the  defensive*  They  are 
to  prove,  if  they  can,  that  every  one  of  their  doctrines 
is  not  only  true,  but  an  article  of  faith,  and  every  one 
of  their  practices  not  only  lawful,  but  necessary.  TiD 
they  have  done  all  this,  you  have  no  reason  to  change : 
and  when  they  have  done  it,  we  allow  you  to  change* 
But  observe  one  thing :  if  you  hear  them  deny  any  of 
the  points  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  do 
not  be  staggered  at  it.  Would  to  God  they  were  not 
guilty  of  them ;  they  would  be  more  in  the  right,  and 
we  should  be  never  the  less  so.    But  do  not  think  a 

charge  unjust,  because  they  confidently  say  it  is.  The 
more  ignorant  of  them  here  among  us,  perhaps,  do 
not  know  the  worst  part  of  their  doctrines :  and  the 
more  learned  will  not  own  them  till  they  are  forced. 
These  concealments  are  no  new  things  with  them.  In 
some  countries  many  of  their  missionaries  have  con- 
cealed a  great  part  of  the  Christianity  they  pretended 
to  teaeh,  and  allowed  Heathenism  to  be  blended  with 
it,  in  order  to  make  converts,  such  as  they  are,  the 
more  easily.  No  wonder  then  if  here  they  veil  over 
their  corruptions  with  a  fair  mask,  which,  if  we  do 

*  1  Pet.  iii.  15. 
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not  pull  off,  they  will  not  throw  off,  till  the  proper 
time  comes. 

Another  thing  is,  if  ever  you  should  be  pressed 
with  any  of  their  arguments  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  not  perhaps  remember  the  answer  to  it,  still  re- 
member you  have  heard  it  answered  ;  and  any  one  of 
you  may,  at  any  time  when  you  desire  it,  have  the 
answer  repeated  and  farther  explained  to  you.  Or  if 
any  other  argument  should  be  used,  to  which  you 
cannot  of  yourselves  reply,  consult  those  that  can : 
tell  us  your  difficulties  in  time ;  be  assured  such  as 
would  keep  you  from  this  do  not  mean  honestly ;  give 
us  but  a  fair  hearing  before  you  determine  to  leave  us, 
and  we  doubt  not  your  staying  with  us.  Even  if  any 
of  you  should  be  unhappily  brought  to  think  favoura- 
bly of  some  of  their  doctrines,  remember  still  how 
monstrous  others  of  them  are :  and  yet,  if  you  do  not 
swallow  all,  you  have  done  nothing.  We  allow  persons 
to.  have  very  different  opinions  from  us  in  some 
points,  and  suffer  them  to  continue  among  us  as  very 
good  Christians  notwithstanding :  but  their  Church 
makes  no  abatement :  their  very  grossest  errors  most 
be  professed,  or  you  are  none  of  them.  Think  well 
then  what  you  do ;  and,  as  I  once  advised  before, 
never  let  subtlety  and  sophistry,  whether  you  know 
exactly  how  to  answer  it  or  not,  prevail  against 
Scripture  and  reason;  but  ever  stick  to  the  plain 
word  of  God,  and  plain  common  sense. 

One  direction  more  I  have  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
which  is,  if  ever  we  would  secure  ourselves  to  good 
purpose  against  the  dangers  of  false  religion,  let  us 
carefully  promote  the  profession  and  practice  of  the 
true.  If  persons  are  bred  up  in  no  knowledge  of,  and 
no  zeal  for,  the  principles  of  their  own  Church,  no 
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wonder  that  they  are  easily  carried  off  and  seduced 
Into  another.  If  they  are  encouraged  to  live  without 
regard  to  God,  many  of  them  however  will  be  afraid 
to  die  so  too ;  and  then  that  Communion,  which  makes 
the  largest  promises  of  forgiveness  on  the  easiest 
terms,  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  embraced  by  them. 
Men,  wise  in  their  own  imaginations,  think  they  are 
sure  to  root  out  superstition,  if  they  plant  infidelity. 
But  mankind  must  and  will  have  some  religion ;  and 
if  they  forsake  a  good  one,  sooner  or  later  the  uncom- 
fortableness  of  unbelief,  and  the  terrors  of  conscience 
after  a  wicked  life,  will  drive  most  of  them  to  a  worse. 
Besides,  whilst  we  are  divided  and  negligent  about 
these  matters,  the  emissaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  united  and  active,  and  never  with  more  sanguine 
hopes,  than  when  they  can  plead  experience,  that  the 
liberty  allowed  by  the  Protestant  religion  leads  men 
of  course  to  throw  off  all  religion.  These  are  plain 
reasons  for  a  public  regard  to  piety  and  virtue : 
and  there  are  yet  more  important  ones  for  a  private 
conscientious  practice  of  them :  for  that,  after  all,  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  establish  us  in  the  truth,  fill 
our  hearts  with  peace  and  comfort  in  this  life,  and 
give  us  everlasting  happiness  in  the  next.  If  then 
you  have  any  concern  either  for  the  honour  of  that 
Church  to  which  you  belong,  for  the  welfare  of  your 
country,  or  the  salvation  of  your  souls,  let  your  con- 
versation be  as  become th  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ••  Pity 
and  pray  for  them  who  are  in  error,  that  God  would 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth  f,  and  building  up  yourselves,  as  St.  Jude  ex- 
horts, on  your  most  holy  faith,  keep  yourselves  in  the 
love  of  God;  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life  J. 

*   Phil.  i.  27.  f  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  t  Jude» ver-  20»  21. 
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Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  yon  from  falling, 
and  to  present  you  faultless  be/ore  the  presence  of  hit 
glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever.     Amen  *. 


*  Jude,  ver.  24,  £5. 
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